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LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 



The teader of this volume will probably wish to know 
■sometlitiig of the man whose thoughts are herein embodied 
The more sparkling the wit, the more independent the 
opinions, the more caustic the satire, and the more just the 
judgments pronounced, — hj so much the more will he be 
desirous to have before him some account of the able and 
lively author. Unfortunately but scanty materials exist for 
such a biography. The following are the necessarily meagre 
outlines of Mr. Oolton's life : — 

Chables Caleb Oolton was the son of the Rev. Burfoot 
♦Colton, canon residentiary of Salisbury. He was bom about 
the year 1780, and was educated at Eton, and at Christ's 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1801, and 
M.A. in 1804, and in due course obtained a fellowship. He 
was presented by his college to the curacy of Tiverton, which 
he held for many years; and in 1818 he succeeded to the 
united living of Kew and Petersham. Colton first attracted 
notice by the publication of a pamphlet entitled, " A Plain 
and Authentic Narrative of the Sampford Ghost," in which he 
attempted to prove that certain occurrences which took place 
in a house at Sampford-Peverell, near Tiverton, originated in 
supernatural agency. He also wrote a satirical poem entitled, 
" Hypocrisy," and another on " Napoleon." In 1820 con- 
siderable sensation was created in the literary world by the 
appearance of his " Lacon ; or. Many Things in Pew "Words ;" 
styled by the reviewers, " one of the most remarkable works 
in the English language." Shortly afterwards, he produced 
" Remarks on the Talents of Lord Byron, and the Tendencl^ii 
of* Don Juan.'" 
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Oolton was a man of ready susceptibility, l^ut of very infirm 
principles, eccentric in manner, extravagant in his habits, and 
irremediably addicted to gambling and its attendant vices. 
Having contracted debts to a large amount, chiefly for dia- 
monds, jewellery, and wines, a fiat of bankruptcy was issued 
against him, wherein he was sued as " the Bev. Charles Oaleb 
Oolton, late of Princes Street, Soho, wine merchant." Bewil- 
dered by the number and gravity of his pecuniary obligations, 
Oolton secretly embarked for the United States. This hap- 
pening about the time of the murder of Weare, it wad at first 
strongly suspected that he too had Mien by the hand of an 
assassin ; but the secret of his whereabouts soon oozed out> 
and in 1822 a successor was appointed to his living. Betuming 
to Em*ope after a sojourn of some years in America, he took 
up his abode at Paris, where he became acquainted with the 
habitues of the gaming saloons of the Palais Boyal ; and so 
successful was he in his gambling speculations, thab in the 
course of a year or two he acquired a considerable fortune ; 
(it is said, twenty-five thousand pounds ;) but it was soon 
dissipated. 

After a life chequered by nearly every phase of good and 
adverse fortune, preferring suicide to the endurance of a 
painful surgical operation, he blew out his brains at Fontaine- 
bleau, in April, 1832 ; and this was the act of the man who in 
his " Lacon " utters this aphorism : — " The gamester, if he 
die a martyr to his profession, is doubly ruined. He adds his 
soul to every other loss, and by the act of suicide renounces 
earth to forfeit heaven." 

Perhaps it is almost unnecessary to remind the reader that 
amongst the large body of apophthegms contained in this- 
volume, he will meet with a small number which may require a 
cautious reception. Oolton, though shrewd, was not infallible ; 
and a few of his maxims may be found to be coloured more or 
less with the opinions of a bygone day, and with the prejudices 
that are rife in a season of intense pajrty warfare. 

Pcmcras Lane, 1866. 



PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST PART.* 



Thebe are three difficulties in autliorsliip : — to write any- 
tliiiig worth the publishing — to find honest men to publish 
it — and to get sensible men to read it. Literature has now 
become a game, in which the booksellers are the kings, the 
critics the knaves, the public the pack, and the poor author 
the mere table, or thing played upon. 

For the last thirty years, the public mind has had such 
interesting and rapid incidents to witness and reflect upon, 
'and must now anticipate some that will be still more mo- 
mentous, that anything like dulness or prosing in authorship 
will either nauseate or be revised : the realities of life have 
pampered the public palate with a diet so stimulating, that 
vapidity has now become as insipid as water to a dram-drinker, 
or sober sense to a fanatic. 

The attempts, however, of dulness are constantly repeated, 
and as constantly fail. For the misfortime is, that the head of 
dalaesB, unlike the tail of the torpedo,t loses nothing of her 
benumbing and lethargizing influence by reiterated discharges; 
horses may ride over her, and mules and asses may trample upon 
her ; but, with an exhaustless and patient perversi^, she con- 
tinues her narcotic operations even to the end. In fact, the 
press was never so powerful in quantity, and so weak in quality 
as at the present day. If applied to it, the simile of Yirgil must 
be reversed, " Non trunco sed frondibus efficii uinbram" It is 
in literature as in finance; much paper and much poverty may 
co-exist. 

* " Laeom'* was originally published in two Parts, both o2 which are contained in 
ibe present Tolmne. 
i See Humboldt's aceoimt of the Gynmotos Eleetrions. 
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It may happen that I myself am now committing the very 
crime that I think I am censoring. But while justice to my 
readers compels me to admit that fwrite because 1 have nothing 
to do, justice to myself induces me to add, that I will cease to 
write the moment I have nothing to say. Discretion has been 
termed the better part of valour, and it is more certain that 
diffidence is the better part of knowledge. Where I am igno- 
rant, and know that I am so, I am silent. That Grecian eave 
a better reason for his taciturnity than most authors for flieir 
loquacity, who observed, " What was to the purpose, I could 
not say ; and what was not to the purpose, I would not say." 
And yet Shakspeare has hinted, that even silence is not always 
"commendable;" since it may be foolish if we are wise, but 
wise if we are foolish. The Grecian's maxim would indeed be 
a sweeping clause in literature ; it would reduce many a ^ant 
to a pigmy, many a speech to a sentence, and many a folio to 
a primer. As the great fault of our orators is, that they get 
up to make a E^ech rather than to 9peah ; so the great error 
of our authors is, that they sit down to make a book rather than 
to write. To combine profundity with perspicuity, wit with 
judgment, solidity with vivacity, truth with novelty, and aU 
of ttiem with liberality, who is sufficient for these things ? 
A very serious question ; but it is one which authors had much 
"better propose to themselves before publication, than have pro- 
posed to them by their editors after it. 

I have thrown together, in this work, that which is the result 
of some reading and reflection ; if it be but little, I have taken 
care that the volume which contains it shall not be large. I 
plead the privilege which a preface allows to an author for say- 
ing thus much of myself; since, if a writer be inclined to 
egotism, a jjreface is the most proper place for him to be 
delivered of it ; for prefaces are not always read, and dedica- 
tions seldom. " Books," says my Lord Bacon, " should have 
no patrons but truth and reason." Even the attractive prose 
of Dryden could not dignify dedications; and perhaps they 
ought never to be resorted to, being as derogatory to the writer 
as dull to the reader, and, when not prejudicial, at least super- 
fluous. If a book realljr wants the patronage of a great name, 
it is a bad book ; and if it be a good book, it wants it not. 
Swift dedicated a volume to Prince Posterity, and there was 
a manliness in the act. Posterity will prove a patron of the 
finest judgment, as unwilling to give, as unlikely to receive, 
adulation. But Posterity is not a very accessible personage ; 
he knows the high value of that which he gives ; he, therefore, 
^ ej^tremeljr paTticxy\2iX as to what he receives. Very few of 
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the presents that are directed to him reach their destination. 
iSome are too light, others too heavy, since it is as difficult to 
throw a straw any distance, as a ton. I have addressed this 
volume to those who thvnJc, and some may accuse me of an 
ostentatious independence in presuming to inscribe a book to 
BO smaU a minority. But a volume addressed to those who 
think, is in fact addressed to all the world; for although the 
proportion of those who do think be extremely small* yet every 
individual flatters himself that he is one of the number In 
the present rage for all that is marvellous and interesting, when 
writei-s of undoubted talent consider only what will sell, and 
readers only what will please, it is perhaps a bold experiment to 
send a volume into the world, whose very faults (manifold as 
they are) will cost more pains to detect, than sciolists would 
feel inclined to bestow, even if they were sure of discovering 
nothing but beauties. Some also of my conclusions will no 
doubt be condemned by those who will not take the trouble of 
looking into the postulata; for the soundest argument will 
produce no more conviction in an empty head than the most 
superficial declamation ; as a feather and a guinea Ml with 
equal velocity in a vacuum. 

The following pages, such as they are, have cost me some 
thought to write, and they may possibly cost others some to 
read them. Like Demosthenes, who talked Greek to the 
waves, I have continued my task, with the hope of instructing 
others, with the certainty of improving mysdf. " Labor ipse 
volvptas," It is much safer to think what we say, than to say 
what we think. I have attempted both. This is a work of no 
party, and my sole wish is, that truth may prevail in the 
church, and inte^ity in the state, and that in both the old 
adage may be verified, that " the men of principle may be the 
principal men." Knowledge, indeed, is as necessary as light, 
and in this coming age moBt fairly promises to be as common 
as water, and. as free as air. But as it has been wisely ordained 
that light should have no colour, water no taste, and air no 
odour, so knowledge also should be equally pure, and without 
admixture. If it comes to us through the medium of prejudice, 
it will be discoloured ; through the channels of custom, it will 
be adulterated ; through the Gothic walls of the college or the 
cloister, it will smell of the lamivp, 

'. He that studies books alone, will know how things ought to 
be ; and he that studies men, will know how things are ; and 
it would have been impossible to have written these pages 
without mixing somewhat more freely with the world than. 
Inclination mi^t pr9mpt or judgment appxpve. 'Box ^^ecra*-. 
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tions made in the cloister or in the desert will generally be as 
obscure as the one, and as barren as the other ; but he that 
would paint with his pen, no less than he who would paint wiiJi 
his pencil, must study originals, and not be over-fearful of a 
little dust. In fact, eveiT author is a far better judge of 
the pains that his efforts have cost him than any reader can 
possibly be ; but to what purpose he has taken those pains, 
this is a question on which his readers will not allow the 
author a voice, nor even an opinion. From the tribunal of the 
pubtic there is no appeal, and it is fit that it should be so ; 
otherwise we should not only have rivers of ink expended in 
bad writing, but oceans more in defending it; for he that 
writes in a bad style is sure to retort in a worse. 

I have availed myself of examples both ancient and modem, 
wherever they appeared likely to illustrate or strengthen mv 
positions; but I am not so sanguine as to expect that all wijl 
draw the same conclusions from the same premises. I have 
not forgotten the observation of him that said, that " in the 
same meadow, the ox seeks the herbage ; the dog, the hare; 
and the stork, the lizard." Times also of profound peace and 
tranquillity are most propitious to every literary pursuit. . 
" Sahir est, cum didt Horaiius Euge** We know that Malherbe, 
on hearing a prose work of great merit much extolled, drily 
asked, if it would reduce the price of tread I Neither was 
his appreciation of poetry much higher, when he observed, 
" that a good poet was of no more service to the church or the 
state, than a good player at nine-pins !" 

The anecdotes that are interspersed in these pages have 
seldom been cited for their own sake, but chiefly for their ap- 

flication : 'loropia ^ikoo'txpia iariv €K irapabeLyfiaTiov' nor can 
see why the moralist should be denied those examples 
so useful to the historian. The lover of vai'iety will be fas- 
tidious, if he finds nothing here to his taste ; but like him who 
wrote a book " de omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis" I majr be 
perhaps accused of looking into everything, but of seeing mto 
nothing. 

There are two things cheap and common enoagh when 
separated, but as costly in value, as irresistible in power, when 
comibined, — trrdh and novelty » Their union is like that of steam 
and of fire, which nothing can overcome. Truth and novelty, 
when united, must overthrow the whole superincumbent pres- 
sure of error and prejudice, whatever be its weight ; and the 
effects will be proportionate to the resistance. But the moral 
eartJiquake, umike the natural, while it convulses the nations, 
j^ojTDB them too. On subjects, indeed, on which mankind 
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have b^ezi thinkmg for bo many thousands of years, it will 
often nappen, that whatever is absolutely new, may have the 
misfortune to be absolutely fklse. It is a melancholy conside- 
ration for authors, that there is very little " terra incognita*' in 
hterature, and there now remain to us modems only two roads 
to success, — discovery and conquest. If, indeed, we can advance 
any propositions that are both true and new, these are indis- 
putably our own, by right of discoveiy ; and if we can repeat 
what IS old more briely and brightly than others, this also 
becomes our own, by right of conquest. The pointed propriety 
of Pope was, to all his readers, originality, and even the Lawful 
possessors could not always recognise their own property in 
his hands. Few have borrowed more freely than Gray and 
Milton, but, with a princely prodigality, they have repaid the 
obscure thoughts of others with far brighter of their own ; 
like the ocean, which drinks up the muddy water of the rivers 
from the flood, but replenishes them with the clearest from 
the shower. These reflections, however they may tend to show 
the dif&culties all must encounter who aim at originality, will 
nevertheless in no wise tend to diminish the number of those 
who will attempt to surmount them, since ''fools rush in, 
where angels fear to tread." In good truth, we should have a 
glorious conflagration, if all who cannot put fire into their 
works, would only consent to put their works into the fire. 
But this is an age of economy, as well as of iUvmination, and 
a considerate author will not rashly condemn his volumes to 
that devouring element, "flanmds emendatiorihus" who reflects 
that the pastrycook and the confectioner are sure to put good 
ih ing s into his pages, if he fail to do it himself. 

With respect to the style I have adopted in the following 
sheets, I have attempted to make it vaay with the subject; 
avoidi]Qg all pomp of words where there was no corresponding 
elevation of ideas ; for such turgidity, although it may be as 
aspiring as that of the balloon, is also as useless. I have 
neither spare time for superfluous writing, nor spare money 
for superfluous printing, and shall be satisfied, if I have not 
missed of brightness, m pursuit of brevity. It has cost me 
more time and pains to abridge these pages, than to write 
them. Perhaps tiiat is nearly the perfection of good writing, 
which is original, but whose truth alone prevents the reader 
from suspecting that it is so ; and which effects that for know- 
ledge which the lens effects for the sunbeam, when it condenses 
its brightness in order to increase its force. How fai* the 
following efforts will stand the test of this criterion, ia Tia^icit 
me to determine : to know is one thing, to do \b ^jvo^i^iet \ «si^ 
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it may be observed of good writing, as of good blood, tbat it is 
much easier to say what it is composed of, than to compose it. 

Most of the maxims and positions advanced in the present 
volume are founded on two simple truisms, — thcd men are the 
same ; and that the passions are the powerful and disturbing 
forces, the greater or the less prevalence of which gives indi- 
viduaHty to character. But we must not only express clearly, 
but think deeply, nor can we concede to Buffon that style alone 
is that quality that will immortalize an author. The Essays of 
Montaigne, and the Analogy; of Butler, will live for ever, in 
spite of their style. Style is indeed the valet of genius, and an 
able one too ; but as the true gentleman will appear even in 
rags, so true genius will shine even through the coarsest 
style. 

"But above all, I do most earnestly hope that none will accuse 
me of usurping, on this occasion, the chair of the moralist, or 
presuming to deliver any thing here advanced, as oracular, 
magisterial, dictatorial, or ex cathed/rd. I have no opinions 
that I would not most willingly exchange for truth ; I may be 
sometimes wrong, I may be sometimes right; at all events- 
discussion may be provoked, and as this cannot be done with- 
out thought, even that is a good. I despise dogmatism in others 
too much to indulge it in myself: I have not been led to these 
opinions by the authority of great names ; for I have alwaya 
considered rather what is said, than who says it ; and the con- 
sequence of the argument, rather than the consequence of him 
who delivers it. It is suf&ciently humiliating to our nature, to 
reflect that our knowledge is but as the rivulet, our ignorance 
as the sea. On points of the highest interest, the moment we 
^uit the light of revelation, we shall find that Platonism itself 
IS intimately connected with Pyrrhonism, and the deepest 
inquiry with the darkest doubt. 

In an age remarkable for good reasoning and bad conduct, 
for sound rules and corrupt manners ; when virtue fills our 
heads, but vice our hearts ; when those who would fain per- 
suade us that they are quite sure of heaven, appear to be 
in no greater hurry to go there than other folks, but put on the 
livery of the best Master only to serve the worst ; — in an age 
when modesty herself is more ashamed of detection than of de- 
linquency; when independence of principle consists in having^ 
Tio principle on which to depend; and free-thinking, not in 
thinking freely, but in being free from thiriking ; — in an age 
when patriots will hold any thing, except their tongues ; keep 
any thing, except their word; and lose nothing patiently, 
ereept their chowacter; — to improve such an age, must be d^- 
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ficalt ; to instruct it, dangerous ; and he stands no chance of 
amending it who cannot at the same time amuse it. 

That author, however, who has thought more than he has 
read, read more than he has written, and written more than 
he has published, if he does not command success, has at 
least deserved it. In the article of rejection and ahridffment 
we must be severe to ourselves, if we wish for mercy from 
others ; since for one great genius who has written a little book, 
we have a thousand little geniuses who have written great 
books. A volume, therefore, that contains more words than 
ideas, like a tree that has more foliage than fruit, may suit 
those to resort to who want not to feast, but to dream and to 
slumber; but the misfortune is, that in this particular in- 
stance nothing can equal the ingratitude of the public ; who 
were never yet known to have the slightest compassion for 
those authors who have deprived themselves of sleep, in order 
to pr ocure it for their readers. 

With books, as with companions, it is of more consequence 
to know which to avoid, than which to choose ; for good Dooks 
are as scarce as good companions ; and in both instances all 
that we can learn from bad ones is, that so much time has been 
worse than thrown away. That writer does the most who gives 
his reader the most knowledge, and takes from him the least 
time. That short period of a short existence which is ration- 
ally employed is that which alone deserves the name of life ; 
and that portion of our life is most rationally employed which 
is occupied in enlarging our stock of truth and wisdom. I do 
not pretend to have attained this, I have only attempted it. 
One thing I may affirm, that I have first considered whether it 
be worth while to say a thing at all, before I have taken any 
trouble to say it ; knowing that words are but air, and that 
both are capable of much condensation. Words, indeed, are 
but the signs and cowaters of knowledge, and their currency 
should be strictly regulated by the capital which they repre* 
sent. 

I have said that the maxims in the following pages ai*e written 
upon this principle — that men are the sams ; upon this alone 
it is that the sacred maxim, which forms the golden hinge of 
our religion, rests and revolves, **Do unto thy neighbour as 
Hum wouldest that he should do vmJto thee.'* The Proverbs of 
Solomon suit all places and all times, because Solomon knew 
mankind, and mankind are ever the same. No revolution 
has taken place in the body, nor in the mind. Four thousand 
years ago, men shivered with frost, and panted ^\\Ja. \3kga^<» 
were cold in their gratitude, and ardent m tWvr ^e^^xk.'^^* 
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Should mj readers think some of mj conclusions too severe, 
they will in justice recollect that my object is truth, that my 
subject is num, and that a handsome picture cannot represent 
deformity. 

The political principles contained in the following pages are 
such, that whoever avows them, will be considered a Tory by 
the Whigs and a Whig by the Tories ; for truth, no less than 
virtue, not unfrequently forms the middle point between 
two extremes. Where one party demands too much, and the 
other is inclined to concede too little, an arbitrator will please 
neither, by recommending such measures as would eventually 
serve both. I have, however, neither the hope nor the /ear, that 
my opinions on politics, or any other subject, will attract rrmch 
attention. The approbation of a few discerning friends is all 
the reward I wish for my labours ; and the four lines which 
form the commencement of my poem of "Hypocrisy" shall 
make the conclusion of this preface, since the sentiments they 
contain are as applicable to prose as to verse, 

" Two things there are conf onnd the poet's lays, 
The scholar's censure, and the blockhead's praise : 
That glowing page with doable lustre shines, 
When Pope approves, and Dennis damns the lines." 

London, January 1st, 1820. 
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TO THE SECOND PART. 



I KNOW not that I shotQd have attempted a Second Fart of 
liACON, if the first had not met with some encouragement. 
Its reception has proved that my book has been purchased at 
least bj the many, and I have testimonies far more gratifying, 
that it has not been disapproved of by the few. He that aspires 
to produce a work that shall instruct and amuse the unlearned, 
wiuiout displeasing or disgusting the scholar, proposes to him- 
self an object more attainable perhaps on any other theme than 
on that which I have adopted; for on this subject all men are 
critics, although very few are connoisseurs; the man of the 
world is indignant at being supposed to stand in need of infor- 
mation, and the philosopher feels that he is above it ; the old 
will not quit the school of their own ejcperience, and Hope is 
the only moralist that has any weight with the young. There 
are many things on which even a coxcomb will receive instruc- 
tion witn gratitude, as for instance a knowledge of the lan- 
guages, or of the mathematics, because his pride is not 
wounded by an admission of his ignorance as to those sciences 
to which he has never been introduced. But if you propose to 
to teach him any thing new concerning himself, the world, and 
those who live in it, the case is widely altered. He finds that 
he has been conversant all his life with these things, suspects 
that here he knows at least as much as his master, becomes 
quite impatient of information, and offcen finishes by attempt- 
ing to instimct his instructor. It is true that he has made 
very laudable use of his eyes, since his opera glass has given 
him an insight into others, and his looking-glass has helped hixcL 
to some knowledge of himself. His ears, indeed, \v^n^ V^^^ 
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very easy time of it, but their inactivity has been dearly 
pnrchased at tbe expense of bis tongue; be feels, bowever^ 
from bis experience, tbat be bas bad tbe opportunities at least 
of observing, and be &ncies, from bis vanity, tbat be bas im- 
proved tbem. Can one, says be, be ignorant of those tbings 
tbat are so constantly and so closely around us and about us P 
He tbat nms, be tbinks, may read tbat lucid volume wbose 
pages are days, wbose cbaracters are men. But too close a 
contiguity is as inimical to distinct vision as too great a dis- 
tance ; and bence it bappens tbat a man often knows tbe least 
of tbat wbicb is most near to bim, — even bis own beart ; but 
if we are ignoi'ant of ourselves, a knowledge of otbers is built 
upon tbe sand. On tbis subject, bowever, notbing is more 
easy tban to talk plausibly, and few tbings more difficult tban 
to write profoundly ; tborougbly to succeed, requii'es far more 
experience tban I possess, or ever sball. I am, bowever, fully 
satisfied of tbe utility of a work similar to tbat iu wbicb I am 
engaged, and bope tbat wbat little encouragement I bave met 
witb may stimulate those to attempt sometbing better wbo are 
deeply conversant not only witb tbe living, but witb tbe dead ; 
not only witb books, but witb men ; not only witb tbe hearts 
of otbers, but witb their own. But tbe moral world will by no 
means repay oui' researches with such rich discoveries as tbe 
natural; yet, where we cannot invent, we may at least im- 
prove : we may give somewhat of novelty to that which was 
old, condensation to that which was diffuse, perspicuity to tbat 
which was obscure, and currency to that which was recondite. 
A Hume may soar, indeed, somewhat higher than a Davy, but 
be will meet witb more disappointments ; with wing that could 
reach tbe clouds, but not with strength of pennon that could 
pierce them. Hume was at times as incomprehensible to him- 
self, as invisible to others, lost in regions where he could not 
penetrate, nor we pursue ; for it is as rare for experiment to 
give us nothing but conjecture, as for speculation to give us 
nothing but truth. In this walk of science, however, if we 
know but little, upon that little we are becoming gradually 
more agreed ; perhaps we have discovered tbat the prize is not 
worth the contention. Hence there is a kind of alphabet of 
first principles, now established in the moral world, which is 
not very likely to be overturned by any new discoveries. But 
principles, bowever correct, may sometimes be wrongly, and, 
bowever true, may sometimes be falsely applied ; and none are 
so likely to be so as those that, from having been found capable 
of effecting so much, are expected to perform all. An Indian. 
Jias rezjrfew tools, and it is astonishing bow much he accom- 
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plishes with tliem ; but lie sometimes fails ; for altliougli his in- 
struments are of general, they are not of universal, application. 
There are two principles, however, of established acceptance 
in morals : first, that self-interest is the main spring of all 
our actions ; and, secondly, that utility is the test of their 
value. ]^ow, there are some cases where these maxims are 
not tenable, because they are not true ; for some of the noblest 
energies of gratitude, of aflfection, of courage, and of benevo- 
lence, ai'e not resolvable into the first. If it be said, indeed, 
that these estimable qualities may after all be traced to self- 
interest, because all the duties that flow from them are a 
source of the highest gratification to those that perform them ; 
this, I presume, savours rather too much of an identical pro- 
position, and is only a round-about mode of informing us that 
virtuous men will act virtuously. " Take care of number one,** 
says the worldling, and the Christian says so too ; for he has 
taxen the best care of number one who takes care that number 
one shall go to heaven ; that blessed place is full of those same 
selfish beings who, by having constantly done good to others, 
have as constantly gratified themselves. I humbly conceive, 
therefore, that it is much nearer the truth to say that all men 
have an interest in being good, than that all men are good 
from interest. As to the standard of utility, this is a mode of 
examining human actions that looks too much to the event ; 
for there are occasions where a man may eflfect the greatest 
general good by the smallest individual sacrifice ; and there 
are others where we may make the greatest individual sacri- 
fice, and yet produce but little general good. If, indeed, the 
moral philosopher is determined to do all his work with the 
smallest possible quantity of tools, and would wish to cope 
with the natural philosopher, who has explained such wonders 
from the two simple causes of impulse and of gravity, in this 
case he must look out for maxims as universal as those occa- 
sions to which he would apply them. Perhaps he might begin 
by affirming with me that men are the same, and this will 
naturally lead him to another conclusion, that if men are the 
same, they can have but one common principle of action, — the 
cdtainment of apparent good. Those two simple truisms contain 
the whole of my philosophy ; and as they have not been worn 
out in the performance of one undertaking, I trust they will 
not fail me in the execution of another. 



LAO ON, 
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MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS, 



When certain persons abuse ns, let ns ask onrselves wHat 
description of characters it is that they admire ; we shall oft^a 
find this a very consolatory question., 

Never join with your friend when he abuses his horse or 
his wife, unless the one is about to be sold, and the other to be 
hvaied. 



%hnBt anir "^xum. 



The keenest abuse of our enemies will not hurt us so much, 
in the estimation of the discerning, as the injudicious praise of 
our Mends. 

%tu)itmu ^ononxB. 

LiTEBABY prizes and academical honours are laudable ob- 
jects of any young man's ambition; they are the proofs of 
present merit, and the pledges of future utility. But, when 
hopes excited within the cloister are not realized beyond it; 
when academical rewards produce not public advantage, the 
general voice will not squander away upon the blossom that 
praise and gratitude which it reserves only for the fruit. Let 
those, therefore, who have been successful in their academic 
career, be carefol to maintain their sfpeed, " servetwr ad iirvuAu :" 

B 
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otherwise these petty kings within the walls of their colleges, 
will find themselves dethroned monarchs when they mix with 
the world ; a world through which, like Theodore,* they will 
he doomed to wander, out of humour with themselves, and 
useless to society ; exasperated with all who do not recognise 
their former royalty, and commiserate their present degrada- 
tion. The Senior Wrangler of a certain year, piping hot 
from the Senate House at Oamhridge, went to the play at 
Drury Lane ; it so happened, that a certain great personage 
entered at the same moment, on the other side of the house, 
but umobserved by the mathematician. The whole house testi- 
fied their respect, by a general rising and clapping of hands. 
Our astonished academic instantly exclaimed, to the no small 
amusement of his London friends, " Well, well, this is more 
than I expected; how is it possible that these good people 
should so soon have discovered that lam the Senior Wrangler V* 

HoMEB, not contented with making his hero invulnerable 
everywhere but in the heel, and so swift of foot, that if he did 
run, nobody could catch him, completes the whole by making 
a god his blacksmith, and covering him, like a rhinoceros, with 
a coat of mail from a superhuman manufactory. With all 
those advantages, since his object was to surprise his readers, 
he should have made his bully a coward, rather than a hero. 

These are many moral Actseons, who are as miserably de- 
voured by objects of their own choosing, as was the fabulous 
one by his own hounds. 

The only thin^ in which we can be said to have any pro- 
perty, are ovr actions. Our thoughts may be bad, yet produce 
no poison; they may be good, jret produce no fruit. Our 
riches may be taken from us by misfortune, our reputation by 
malice, our spirits by calamity, our health by msease, our 
friends b^ death. But our actions must follow us beyond the 
grave ; with respect to them dUme, we cannot say that, we 
ahaHll carry nothmg with us when we die, neither that we shall 

* King ol Condecu 
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go naked out of the world. Oar actions must clothe us with 
an immortality loathsome or glorious. These are the only 
Utle'deeds of which we cannot be disinherited ; they will have 
their full weight in the balance of eternity, when every thing 
else is as nothing ; and their value will be confirmed and es- 
tablished by those two sure and sateless destroyers of all other 
-fiarthly things, — ^Time — and Death. 

%tixon% mxii ^raprs* 

He that acts towards men as if God saw him, and prays to 
"God as if men heard him, although he may not obtain all that 
lie asks, or succeed in all that he undertakes, will most pro- 
"bably deserve to do so. For with respect to his actions to 
men, however he may fail with regard to others, yet, if pvre 
-and good, with regard to himself and his highest interestn, they 
•cannot fail ; and with respect to his prayers to Grod, although 
they cannot make the Deity more willing to give, yet they 
will and must make the supplicant more worthy to receive. 

These is no chasm in the operations of nature ; the mineral 
world joins the vegetable, the vegetable the animal, and the 
animal the intellectual, b^ mutual but almost imperceptible 
gradations. The adaptations that each system makes to its 
neighbour are reciprocal ; the highest parts of the lower as- 
cending a little out of their order, to fill the receding parts of 
that which is higher ; until the whole universe, like the maps 
that are made of it for the amusement of children, becomes 
one well arranged and connected whole, dovetailed, as it were, 
and compacted together, by the advancement of some parts 
and the retrocession of otners. But although each system 
€Mppear8 to be assimilated, yet is each essentially distinct ; pro- 
clxLcing, as their whole, the grand discordant harmony of 
things. Man is that compound being, created to fill that wide 
hiatus^ which must otherwise have remained unoccupied, be- 
tween the natural world and the spiritual ; and he sympathizes 
with the one in his death, and will be associated with the other 
by his resurrection. Without another state, it would be 
utterly impossible for him to explain the difficulties of this : 
possessing earth, but destined for heaven, he forms the link 
between two orders of being, and partakes much of the gross- 
ness of the one, and somewhat of the refinement of t\i^ o>i)cL<^. 

b2 
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Beason,* like the magnetic influence imparted to iron, gives 
to matter properties and powers which it possessed not bSbre, 
but wittiout extending its bulk, augmenting its weight, or 
altering its organization : like that to which I have compared 
it, it is visible only by its eflEects, and perceptible only by its 
operations. Reason, superadded to man, gives him peculiar 
and characteristic views, responsibilities, and destinations, 
exalting him above all existences that are visible, but which 
perish, and associating him with those that are invisible, but 
which remain. Reason is that Homeric and golden chain 
descending from the throne of God even unto man, uniting 
heaven with earth, and earth with heaven. For all is con- 
nected, and without a chasm ; from an angel to an atom, all is 
proportion, harmony, and strength. But here we stog : — 
there is an awful gulf, that must be for ever impassable, infi- 
nite, and insurmountable ; the distance between the created and 
the Creator : and this order of things is as fit as it is necessary : 
it enables the Supreme f to exalt without limit, to reward 
without exhaustion, without a possibility of endangering the 
safety of his throne by rivalry, or tamishing its lustre by 
approximation. 

Those characters who, like Ventidius, spring from the very 
dregs of society, and, going through every gradation of life, 

* No sound philosopher will oonfonnd instinct with reason, because an ourang« 
outang has used a walking-stick, or a trained elephant a lever. Beason impazts 
powers that are progressive, and that, in many cases, without any assignable limit ; 
instinct OBij measures out faculties that arrive at a certain point, and then invariably 
stand still. Five thousand years have added no improvement to the hive of the bee, 
nor to the house of the beaver ; but look at the habitations and the achievements of 
man! Observe reflection, experience, judgment, at one time enabling the head to save 
the hand, at another dictating a wise and prospective economy, exemplified in the 
most lavish expenditure of means, but to be repaid with the most usurious interest, 
by the final accomplishment of ends. We might also add another distinction peculiar, 
I conceive, to reason : the deliberate choice of a vmall present evil^ to obtain a greater 
distant good : he that on all necessary occasions can act upon this single principle, is 
as superior to other men as other men to the brutes. And as the exercise of this 
principle is the perfection of reason, it happens also, as might have been anticipated, 
to form the chief task assigned to us by religion ; and this task is in great measure ac- 
complished from the moment our lives exhibit a practical assent to one eternal and 
mmutable truth, Ji^dtTOV cdfU—the necessary and final connexion between happi- 
ness and virtue^ misery and vice. 

+ The ancient sculptors and painters always designated their Jupiter with an aspect 
of placid and tranquU majesty, but with an attitude slightly bending and inclining 
iorwfiurds, as in the act of looking down upon title whole created universe of things. 
This circumstance perhaps suggested to Milton these noble lines : — 

" Now had the Almighty Father, from above, 
From the bright Empyrean where he sits 
High throned, above all height, cast down his eye, 
His own works and man's works at fmoe to view." 
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continne, like Ynxa, to rise witli every change, and who never 
quit a single step in the ladder, except it be to gain a higher 
one, — ^these men are superior to fortune, and know how to e^oy 
her caresses, without being the slaves of her caprice. But 
those with whom she can complete the circle, whom she can 
elevate from the lowest stations into the highest, detrude 
them again, and lastly leave them where she found them : 
these are the roturiera, mat only serve to make her sport ; they 
are her mimes and her pantomimes, her harlequins and her 
buffoons. 

!Ee that has never known adversity is but half acquainted 
with others, or with himself. Constant success shows us but 
one side of the world. For, as it surrounds us with friends, 
who will tell us only our merits, so it silences those enemies 
from whom alone we can learn our defects. 

%Wxtt. 

"When we feel a strong desire to thrust our advice upon 
others, it is usually because we suspect their weakness ; out 
we ought rather to suspect our own. 



We ask advice, but we mean approbation. 

i.fttutx0ns» 

Afflictions sent by Providence, melt the constancy of 
the noble-minded, but confirm the obdui'acy of the vile. 
The same furnace that hardens clay, liquefies gold; and in 
the strong manifestations of divine power Pharaoh found his 
punishment, but David his pardon. 

Age and Love associate not: if they are ever allied, the 
'firmer the friendship, the more fatal is its termination ; and 
an old man, like a spider,* can never make love without 
beating his own death-watch. 

* It may not be generally known that the male ipider Is suppUia^. with a little 
Uadder, somewhat similar to a drum ; and that tiddi^ noise which htfs been termed 
ttbe death-watch, is nothing more than the sound he makes npon this Uftle apparataft^ 
in order to serenade and to allare hi* mUtreiM. 
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%QXunlintt, €ammtxa, Wiax. 

AaBiCTJLTXTBE is the most certain source of strengtb, and 
wealUi, and independence. Commerce flourishes by circum- 
stances, precarious, contingent, transitory, ahnost as liable^ 
to change as the winds and waves that wafb it to our 
shores. She may well be termed the yoimger sister ; for, in all 
emergencies, she looks to agriculture, both for defence and for 
supply. The earth, indeed, is doubly grateful, inasmuch as- 
she not only repays forty-fold to the cultivator, but recipro- 
cally improves her improver, rewarding him with strength, and 
health, and vigour. Agriculture, therefore, is the true offi- 
ema mUitum ; and, in her brave and hardy peasantry, she 
offers a legitimate and trusty sword to those rulers who duly 
appreciate her value, and court her alliance. It is, however, 
more easy to convert husbandmen into excellent soldiers, than 
to imitate Bomulus, who could at will re-convert them again. 
He first moulded those materials that conquered the world ; — 
a peasantry victorious in war, laborious in peace, despisers of 
sloth, prepared to reap the bloodless harvest of the sickle^ 
after having secured fliat of the sword. The only emplojr- 
ments, says Dion, that Bomulus left to fi-ee men, were agri- 
culture and warfejce ; for he observed that men so employed 
are more temperate, less entangled in the pursuits of forbidden 
love, and subject to that kind of avarice only, which leads 
them not to injure one another, but to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the enemy. But finding that each of these 
occupations, separate from the other, is imperfect, and pro- 
duces murmurs, instead of appointing one part of the men to 
till the earth, and the other to lay waste the enemy's country, 
according to the institution of the Lacedaemonians, he ordered 
the same persons to exercise the employments both of hus- 
bandmen and of soldiers ; and accustomed them, in time of 
peace, to live in the country, and cultivate the land, except 
■when it was necessary for them to come to market, upon which 
occasions they were to meet in the city, in order to traffic ; 
and to that end he appointed a market to be held every ninth 
day. And, in time of war, he taught them the duty of soldiers* 
and not to yield to any other in the fotigues or advantages that 
attend it. 

If you have {performed an act of ^eat and disinterested 
virtue, conceal it. If you pubUsh it, you will neither be 
believed Tiere, nor rewarded hereafter. 
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Intbigtjes of state, like games of wliist, require a partner; 
and in both success is tlie joint effect of chance and of skill : 
"but the former differ from the latter in one particular, — the 
knaves rule the kings. Count Stackelberg was sent on a par- 
ticular embassy b^ Cathaidne of Russia, into Poland ; on the 
same occasion, Tnurgut was dispatched by the Emperor of 
€fermany. Both these ambassadors were strangers to each 
other. When the morning appointed for an audience arrived, 
Thurgut was ushered into a magnificent saloon, wheire, seeing 
a dignified-looking man seated, and attended by several Polish 
noblemen, who were standing most respectfully before him, 
the German ambassador (Thureut) concluded it was the king, 
and addressed him as such, with the accustomed formalities. 
This dignified-looking character turned out to be Stackelberg, 
who received the unexpected homage with pride and silence. 
Soon after, the king entered the presence chamber, and 
Thurgut, perceiving his mistake, retired, much mortified and 
ashamed. In the evening, it so happened that both these 
ambassadors were playing cards at the same table with his 
majesty. The German envoy threw down a card, saying, 
" The king of clubs !" "A mistake !" said the monarch ; "it 
is the knave 1 " " Pardon me, Sire," exclaimed Thurgut, 
casting a significant glance at Stackelberg, "this is the 
second time to-day I have mistaken a knave for a king!" 
Stackelberg, though very prompt at repartee, bit his lips, and 
was silent. 

Ambition makes the same mistake concerning power, that 
avarice makes concerning wealth ; she begins by accumulating 
power as a mean to happiness, and she finishes by continuing 
to accumulate it as an end. Ambition is, in fact, the avarice 
of power, and happiness herself is soon sacrificed to that veiy 
Inst of dominion which was first encouraged only as the best 
mode of attaining it. Hyder, like Richard the Third, was 
observed by one of his most, familiar companions, Gholaum 
Ali, to start frequently in his sleep. He once took the liberty 
to ask this despot, of what he had been dreaming P " My 
friend," replied Hyder, " the state of a beggar is more delight- 
ful than my envied monarchy : awake, they see no conspira- 
tors ; asleep, they dream of no assassins." But ambition will 
indiQge no other passions as favourites; still less mil ok^X^^s^x 
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with them as rivals ; but, as her vassals, she can employ them 
or dismiss them at her "will. She is cold, because wim her all 
is calculation ; she is systematic, because she makes every 
thing centre in herself; and she regards policy too much to 
have the slightest respect for persons. Cruelty or compassion, 
hatred or love, revenge or wrbeai-ance, are, to her votaries, 
instruments rather than influences, and means rather than 
motives. These passions form, indeed, the disturbing forces of 
weaker minds, not infrequently opposing their march, and im- 
peding their progress ; but ambition overrules these passions, 
and, i&awing them into the resistless sphere of her own attrac- 
tion, she converts them into satellites, subservient to her career, 
and augmentative of her splendour.* And yet ambition has not 
so wide an horizon as some have supposed ; it is an horizon that 
embraces probabilities always, but impossibilities never. Crom- 
well followed little events, before he ventured to govern great 
ones ; and Napoleon never sighed for the sceptre, until he had 
gained the truncheon ; nor dreamt of the imperial diadem, until 
he had first conquered a crown. None of those who gaze at the 
height of a successful usurper, are more astonished at his 
elevation than he himself who has attained it ; but even he 
was led to it by degrees, since no man aspires to that which 
is entirely beyond his reach. Cali^la was the only tyrant 
who was ever suspected of lon^g for the moon; a proof of 
his madness, not of his ambition : and if little children are 
observed to crjr for the moon, it is because they fancy they 
can touch it ; it is beyond their desire the moment they have 
discovered that it is beyond their reach. 



Ambition is to the mind what the cap is to the &lcon ; it 
hlmda us first, and then compels us to tower by reason of our 
blindness. But, alas ! when we are at the summit of a vain 
ambition, we are also at the d^th of real misery. We are 
placed where time cannot improve, but must impair us ; where 
chance and change cannot befriend, but may betray us. In 
short, by attaining all we wish, and gaining all wo want, we 
have only reached a pinnacle where we have nothing to hope, 
but everything to fear. 

Analogy, although it is not infallible, is ^et that telescope 
of the mind by which it is marvellously assisted in the dis- 

* Soylla WM an exception to this role: ambition in him -was subordinate to revenge. 
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covery of both physical and moral truth. Analogy has much 
in store for men ; but babes require milk, and there mav be 
intellectual food which the present state of society is not fit to 
partake of; to lay such before it would be as absurd as to 
give a quadrant to an Indian, or a loom to a Hottentot. There 
is a time for all things, and it was necessary that a certain 
state of civilization and refinement should precede, and, as it 
were, prepare the human mind for the reception even of the 
noblest gift it has ever received, the law of Grod revealed by 
Ohristia^ty. Socrates was termed " a Christian, bom some 
centuries before his time." A state of society like the present, 
obscured by selfishness,* and disturbed by warfiare, presents a 
medium ahnost impervious to the ray of moral truth; the 
muddy sediment must subside, and the tempest must cease, 
before the sun can illuminate the lake. But I foresee the 
period when some new and parent idea in morals, the matrix 
of a better order of things, snail reconcile us more completely 
to God, to nature, and to ourselves. In physics, there ara 
many discoveries already made, too powerful to be safe, too 
unmanageable to be subservient. Like the Leviathan described 
by Job, who could neither be tamed to render sporfc for the 
maidens, nor to bend his neck to the plough, so these dis- 
coveries in physics have not yet been subdued by any hand 
bold enough to apply them either to the elegancies or to the 
necessities of life. Let any man reflect on the revolution pro- 
duced in society by two simple and common things, glass 
and gunpowder. What then P shall some discoveries in 
physics be so important as to produce a complete revolution 
in society, and others so powerful that the very inventors 
of them have not as yet dared to a^ply them, and shall not 
discoveries in morals be allowed a still more paramount and 
universal influence P an influence the greater ii) proportion 
as matter is inferior to mind. For we must remember that 
analogy was that powerful engine which, in the mind of a 
Newton, discovered to us the laws of all other worlds ; and, in 
that of a Columbus, put us in full possession of our own. 

It is with antiquity as with ancestry ; nations are proud of 
the one, and individuals of the other ; but if they are nothing 
in themselves, that which is their pride ought to be their 
humiliation. If an individual is worthy of his ancestors, why 
•extol those with whom he is on a level ? and if he is unworthy 
of them, to laud them is to libel himself. And nations al&Q 
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wlien they boast of their antiquity,* only tell ns, in other 
words, that they are standing on the ruins of so. many gene- 
rations. But u their view of things is limited, and their 
prospect of the sciences narrow and confined, if other nations, 
who stand upon iio such eminence, see farther than they do, is- 
not the very antiquity of which they boast a proof that their 
forefathers were not giants in knowledge, or, if they were, that 
their children have degenerated ? The Babylonians laid clainL 
to an antiquity of foui* hundred and seventy thousand years, 
founded on a series of astronomical observations. But with 
all their knowledge of the heavens, they knew no more of 
things appertaining to the earth than their neighbours, and 
they suffered their glory to be eclipsed by a little horde of 
Macedonians. The Chinese of the present day are not behind- 
hand with the Babylonians in looking backwards, but with 
most other nations in looking forwards. They unite all the^ 
presumption with all the prejudice of ignorance. As a nation, 
notwithstanding their longevity, they have not yet arrived 
at manhood ; and when they boast of their antiquity, they only 
boast of a more protracted period of childhood and imbecility- 



The pride of ancestry is a superstructure of the most im- 
posing height, but resting on the most flimsy foundation. It 
IS ridiculous enough to observe the hauteur with which the- 
old nobility look down upon the new. The reason of this> 

* I do not mean to deny the probability that a state of society highly cultivated and. 
refined may have existed in various parts of the globe, previous to any -written or 
authentic documents that have been transmitted to us. India is not ^Uiont monn- 
monts of such a state of civilization, and some late discoveries go to establish the* 
same supposition even in America. I admit that it is more fair to infer such a state 
of things from monuments that are extant, than to assert its non-existence from the 
want of documents -which after all may have been left, but may also have been lost. 
Setting aside the traditicms of the Athenians CMiceming their Musceus, of the Thebans 
of their Linus, of the Thracians as regards their Orpheus, or the Phoenicians of Cadmus,, 
yet still it must be admitted that Thales did actually discover a slate of society in the 
East, -which -would have justitied him, on his return from travelling, in applying: 
the same degrading title to the Greeks themselves, -which they afterwards bestowed 
upon others. The magnificent ruins of ancient cities, of which no record remains, the 
pyramids, concerning which the remotest antiquily has nothing to depose, the ad- 
vanced state of the science of geometry and astronomy amongst Uie Egyptians and the- 
Babylonians, warrant us of after-times in the presumption that a hi^^ state of 
enltivaiion and knowledge did exist antmor to any -written documents, or historical: 
records ; bat after all, both individuals and nations, when they vaunt themselves oa 
what they tcer«, must do it at the hazard of provoking inquiry as to what they are^ 
Bnt it ought to suppress the arrogance of national talent to reflect, that destracti<ni 
may have caused many things to be discoveries, which without it, to us at least, had. 
Iteen none ; and a pride founded only on antiquity may also be rebuked, in a natioA 
that suffers more modem ones to outstrip it, on the principle tluit they have made so 
Iwd a use of so long an experience, and have profited so little, in having neither beea 
iiraght by the wifldom, nor warned by the folly, of their forefathfics. 
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puzzled me a little, until I began to reflect that most titles 
are re8i>ectable, only becaase they are old ; if new, they would 
be despised, because all those who now admire the grandeur 
of the stream, would see nothing but the impurity of the 
source. But a goyemment that is pure and paternal, confers 
the highest value even on the cheapest things, simply by the 
mode of bestowing them ; while a goverument that is selfish- 
and corrupt, renders the most precious things the most despi- 
cable, by a base and imworthy appropriation; the wearer of 
the mural wreath, or civic crown, would feel degraded by an 
association with some that glitter in the golden garter or the 
diamond star. 

" Cuperet Instraii, si <raa darentnr 
Sulphiira cam teedis, et si foret hnmida lanras."— Juv., ii., 157. 

It has been observed, that a dwarf standing on the shoulders 
of a giant will see farther than the giant himself; and the 
modems, standing as they do on the vantage ground of former 
discoveries, and xmiting all the fruits of the experience of their 
forefathers with their own actual observation, may be ad- 
mitted to enjoy a more enlarged and comprehensive view of 
things than the ancients themselves; for that alone is true 
amtiquUy* which embraces the antiquity of the world, and 
not that which would refer us back to a period when the world 
was young. But by whom is this true antiquity enjoyed ? Not 
fcy the ancients who did live in the infancy, but by the modems 
who do live in the maturity of things. Therefore, as regards 
the age of the world, we may lay a juster claim to the title of 
being the cmdents, even than our forefathers themselves ; for 
they inhabited the world when it was young, but we occupy 
it now that it is old. Therefore, that precedent may not exert 
too despotic a rule over experience, and that the dead may not 
too strictly govern the livmg, may I be pardoned in takmg a 
brief and cursory view of the claims of the ancients to our 
veneration, so far as they are built on the only proper foun- 
dation, — superiority of mind ? But it is by no means my 
object to lessen our esteem for those great men who have lived 
before us, and who have accompli^ed such wonders, con* 
sidering the scantiness of their means ; my intention is merely 
to suggest that tiie veneration due to times that are past is a 

* " Mundl enim senium pro antiqnitate vere habendum est, ^nod tempoiibas nottri* 
trflmi debet, miajunioH catati muodi, qoalis apud antiqooa fuit." 
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blind veneration, the moment it is paid at the expense of times 
that are present ; for as these very ancients themselves were 
once the modems, so we modems must also become the ancients 
in our turn. What I wou^d principally contend for is, that the 
modems enjoy a much more extended and comprehensive 
view of science than the ancients ; not because we have greater 
capacities, but simply because we enjoy far gi'eater cwpdbUiiies ; 
for that which is perfect in science, is most commonly the 
elaborate result of successive improvements, and of vaiious 
judgments exercised in the rgection of what was wrong, no 
less than in the adoption of what was right. We, therefore, 
are profiting not only by the knowledge, but also by the igno- 
rance, not only by the discoveries, but also by the eiTors, of our 
forefathers ; for the march of science, like that of time, has been 
progressing in the darkness, no less than in the light. Now, 
the great chart of antiquity is Chronology ; and so sensible of 
its value was Scaliger, that his celebrated invocation to the 
Olympiads is as fall of passion and admiration as the warmest 
address of a lover to his mistress, — with this difference, that our 
literary Colossus sought for wrinkles rather than dimples, and 
his idol would have had more charms for him, if she had num- 
bered more ages upon her head. But, it is admitted, that 
previously to the establishment of the Olympiads there was 
much error and confusion in the historical records of Greece 
and Rome ; neither, if their dates had been accurately calcu- 
lated, did they possess the means which we enjoy of multi- 
plying the recordances of them, so as to put them beyond the 
reach either of accidental or intentional destiniction ; and 
hence it happens that on the ^*eatest work of antiquity, the 
pyramids. Chronology has nothing to depose: one thing is 
apparent, that the bmlders of them were not totally ignorant 
either of geometry or of astronomy, since they are all built 
with their respective faces precisely opposite the four cardinal 
points. It is well known that a modem nuUi veterum virtute 
Eecimdus has detected an enormous error in ancient chro- 
nology, and has proved that the Argonautic expedition, and 
the Rojan war, are nearer to the birth of Christ by six hun- 
dred years than all former calculators had placed them ; for 
Hipparchus, who first discovered the precession of the equi- 
noxes, fancied they retrograded one degree in one hundred 
^ears, whereas Sir Isaac Newton* has determined that they go 

* We know that the fixed stars which -were formerly in Aries are now in Tanms ; 
-and the point pnqwsed by Sir Isaac Newton was, to ascertain from the Greek astro- 
nomy what was the position of the colores with respect to the fixed stars, in the time 
of Chiron ; and as Sir Isaac had proved that the fixed stars have a motion in longitude 
•of one degree in seyenty-two years, not in one htmdred years, as Hipparchns had 
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back one de^ee in seventy-two years. As geographers, their 
knowledge is still more limited, since they were ignorant of 
the polarity of the magnet, although they were acquainted 
with its powers of attraction ; many of them fancied the earth 
was motionless and flat ; that the Pillars of Hercules were its 
boundaries ; and that the sun sat in the sea, was believed by 
graver persons than the poets ; and with a timidity propor- 
tionate to their ignorance, in all their voyages they seldom 
dared to lose sight of the coast, since a needle and a quadrant 
would have been as useless a present to Palinurus, the helms- 
man of .^iueas, as to the chief of an Indian canoe. As his- 
torians, it is almost superfluous to say, that their credibility 
is much shaken by that proneness to believe in prodigies, 
auguries, omens, and. the mterposition of their gods ; which 
crSulity the very soberest of them have by no means escaped. 
As moralists, their want of confidence in a future state of ex- 
istence was a source of the greatest error and confusion. They 
could not sincerely approve of virtue, as a principle of action 
always to be depended on, since, without a future state, virtue is 
not always its own reward. Nor did the noblest of them, as 
Brutus and Cato, succeed in finding it to be so. Their rb 
Ktik6v and their to irpinov, their honestum and their decorum, 
were phantoms that fed on the air of opinion, and, like the 
chameleon, changed as often as their food ; yet these visionary 
objects, though undefined, were perpetually explained, and, 
though ungrasped, were constantly pursued.* As warriors, their 

affinned, the problem was to calculate the distance between those stars through which 
the colore now passes, and those through which it passed in the time of Chiron. And, 
as Chiron was one of the Argonauts, this would give us the number of years that 
have elapsed since that famous expedition, and would consequently fix the true date 
of the Trojan war ; and these two events form the cardinal points of ancient chrono- 
logy, so far, at least, as the Greeks and the Bomans are concerned. A something 
similar attempt to correct the ancient chronology has also been undertaken, by a 
xetro-calculation of the eclipses. 

* Cwmeades was a philosopher, whose eloquence Oicero dreaded so much, that he 
deprecated an attack from him, in the humblest manner, in the following words : " Per* 
torbatricem autem harum omnium rerum Academiam banc ab Arcesild et Cameade 
reoentem, exoremus ut sileat ; nam si invaserit in has quae satis scite nobis instructaa 
et composites videntur rationes, nimias edet ruinas ; quam quidem ego placare cupio, 
satamovere non audeo." — Cic, De Leg. i., 18. Now, this Cameades, whom Cicero so- 
much dreaded, maintained that there teas no stieh thing as justice 1 and he supported 
his theory by such sophisms as these : that the condition of men is such that, if they 
have a mind to be just, they must act imprudently ; and that, if they have a mind to 
act prudently, they must be unjust ; and that it follows there can be no such thing 
as justice, because a virtue insei)arable from a folly cannot be just. Lactantius ia 
earrect, when he aflOrms that the heathens could not answer this sophism, and that 
Cicero dared not undertake it. The error was this, the restricting of the value of 
justice to temporal things ; for to those who disbelieve a future state, or even have 
doubts about it, honesty is not alway$ " the best policy ; " and it is reserved for 
Christians^ who take into their consideration the whole existence of man, to argue 
dearly and consequentially on the sterling value of justice. It is well known th&t. Mx. 
Home hixnself was never so much puzzled as when peremptoiUy aak&d. \>^ «> "VbAu^ «X 
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ignorance of chemistry must render their campaigns very 
tame and uninteresting to those who reflect that a single 
piece of ordnance would have secured to Pompey the battle 
of FharsaJia, and that a single frigate at Actium would have 
given Anthony the empire of the world. In the useful arts, 
their ignorance of the powers of steam, and of that property 
of water by which it rises to its level, has rendered all their 
efforts proofs of their perseverance rather than of their know- 
ledge, and evidence of the powers of their hands rather than 
of their heads. The most stupendous remains of antiquity, 
the aqueducts themselves, are rather monuments of a strength 
like that of Samson, blind to contrive, but powerful to 
execute, than of a skill sharp-sighted to avoid difficulties, 
rather than to overcome them.. But, with all these defects, 
we must admit that the ancients were a wonderful order of 
men, and a contemplation of all their actions will richly repay 
the philosopher. The ancients are fully rescued from all 
imputation of imbecility ; for they were denied those ample 
means of an advancement in knowledge, to which we have 
access; and it is highly probable that some future modem will 
have hereafter to male the very same apology for us. If I 
have cited some of their deficiencies, I have done it, not to 
diminish that respect we owe to them, but to give somewhat 
more of solidity to that which we owe to ourselves. We 
willingly submit to the authority and attestation of the dead ; 
but when it would triumph over all the improvement and 
experience of the living, it is no longer submission, but slavery. 
We would then rather be right with one single companion, 
truth, than wrong with all the celebrous names of antiquity. 
We fireely admit that the ancients effected all that could be 
accomplished by men who lived in the infancy of time; but 
the eagle of science herself could not soar until her wings were 
grown. In sculpture, and in poetiy, two sciences where they 
had the means, our forefathers have fully equalled, perhaps 
exceeded, their children. In sculpture, the image- worship of 
their temples held out the highest encouragement to the 
artist ; and in the battle, no less than in the palaestra, statues 
were the principal rewards of conquerors. We know that 
Pindar was refused the price he had set upon an ode in cele- 
bration of one who had been crowned at the Olympian games, 
because the victor had calculated that a much less sum would 

Bath, to declare upon his honour as a gentlemaii, whether he would choose hit own 
confidential domestics from such as held his own prindples, or from those who oon- 
acientiously beliered the eternal truths of Beyelation. ^ frankly decided in favour 
vj the latter. 
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purchase a statae of brass. Bat, on the following day, he 
cetermined to employ the poet rather than the sculptor, under 
the conviction that an ode of Pindar would outlive a statue 
of fax more indestructible materials than marble or brass. 
"We might also add, that the games of Greece enabled the 
«culptor to study the human form, not only naked, but in all its 
various attitudes of muscular exertion ; and while the genial 
climate of Greece supplied the sculptor with the finest models, 
the soil furnished him with the best materials. If the ancients 
are more than our rivals in poetry, it may be observed, that 
their mythology was eminently calculated for poetical machi- 
nery ; and also that the scenery of nature, that laboratory of 
the poet, neither wants nor waits for its full improvement 
from, the progressive hand of time. We must also re- 
member, that Sie great merit of this art is originality, and 
its peculiar province invention. The ancients, therefore, 
being in the order of precedence the first discoverers of the 
jpoetical mine, took care to help themselves to the largest 
^iamo 



In comparing ourselves with those, our good grandfathers 
and grandmothers, the ancients, we may Sirly congratulate 
•ourselves on many superiorities ; but in some things we are 
still in error, and have rather changed than concjuered our 
delusions. For it is not a less destructive infatuation, to fiee 
good as an evil, than to follow evil as a good ; to shun Philo- 
sophy as FoUy, than to pursue Folly as Philosophy ; to be 
surfeited by the voracious credulities of blind confidence, than 
to be starved by the barren perplexities of doubt. It is a 
truism, that the same effects often proceed from causes that 
are opposite ; for we are as liable to be bewildered from having 
too many objects, as from having none ; whether we explore the 
nak^ desert of sand, and of sterility, or the exuberant wil- 
derness of forest that none can clear, and thicket that none 
can penetrate. 

The intoxication of anger, like that of the grape, shows us 
to others, but hides us from ourselves ; and we injure our own 
cause, in the opinion of the world, when we too passionately 
and eagerly defend it ; like the father of Yirginia, Nvko mxn« 
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dered liis daughter to presvent her violation. Neither will all 
men be disposed to view our quarrels precisel;^ in the same 
li^ht that we do ; and a man's blindness to ms own defects 
will ever increase in proportion as he is angry with others, or 
pleased with himself. 

Anguish of mind has driven thousands to suicide ; anguish 
of bodj, none. This proves that the health of the mind is of 
far more consequence to our happiness than the health of the 
body, although both are deserving of much more attention 
than either of them receive. 



The absent man would wish to be thought a man of talent^ 
by affecting to forget what all others remember; and the 
antiquary is in pursuit of the same thing, by remembering 
what all others have thought proper to forget. I cannot but 
think it would much improve society, first, if all absent men 
would take it into their heads to turn antiquaries ; and, next,, 
if all antiquaries would he absent men. 



%ntiqnxiTS. 

Who for the most part are they, that would have all man- 
kind look backwards mstead of forwards, and regulate their 
conduct by things that have been doneP Those who are the 
most ignorant as to all things that are doing. Lord Bacon 
said, " Time is the greatest of innovators ; " he might also have 
said, the greatest of improvers ; and I like Madame de Stael's 
observation on this subject quite as well as Lord Bacon's : it 
is this : " That past which is so presumptuously brought fbr- 
ward as a precedent for the present, was itself found^ on an 
alteration of some past that went before it ; " and yet there 
are not a few grown children of the present day, that would 
blubber and pout at any attempt to deliver them from the- 
petticoat government and apron-string security of their good, 
great- grandmother — ^Antiquity. 
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^ntxjq[ttxtff. 

To look back to antiqtiiiy is one thing, to go 1)ack to it is 
another : if we look backwards to antiqaitjr, it should be as 
those that are winning a race ; to press forwards the fiist^, 
and to leave the beaten still &rther oehind; 

Antithesis may be the blossom of wit, but it will never 
arrive at maturity, tmless sound sense be the trunk, and tratb 
the root. 



In great cities men are more callous both to the happiness 
and the misery of others, than in the country; for they are 
constantly in the habit of seeing both extremes. 



^pal^fff in ^Pljelijjbm 



He that will believe only what he can fuUy comprehend, 
must have a very long head, or a very short creed. Many gain 
a &lse credit for liberality of sentiment in religious matters, 
not irom any tenderness they may have to the opinions or 
consciences of other men, but because they happen to have no 
opinion or conscience of ^eir own. 

OXXBtaB. 

Thebb is an idiosyncrasy * in mind, no less than in body; 
fi>r some individuals have a peculiar constitution both of head 
and heart, that sets all analogy and all calculation at defiance. 
There is an occult disturbing force within them, that design 
nates them as xmclassed anomalies and hybrids ; they form the 
lcorp8 pcMTticulier of exceptions to all general rules, being at 
times lull as unlike to uiemselves as to others. No maxim, 
thcffcfore, aphorism, or apophthegm can be so prooounded as 
to suit all descriptions and classes of men ; and tiie moralist 

•Ixecpiestall eandJd readers to Moept of the above refleetlons as a general apology 
fbraU apparent deviations from correct remark in this work, ontU they have faUy oon- 
sld«rad whether my general rale be not right, although, in some oases, the exceptions 
to it may Iw nomeroiuk 

O 
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can adraace sucli propositions only as will be found to be 
generally true ; for none are so universaUj. Those, therefore, 
that are inclined to cavil, might object to the clearest truisms ; 
for " that aU men must die," or, " that all men must be bom," 
are affirmations not wholly without their exceptions. Boche- 
foucault has written one maxim which, in my humble opinion, 
is worth all the rest that he has given us ; he says that " hypo- 
crisy; is the homage that vice pays to virtue :" but even this fine 
maxim is not universally true ; on the contrary, its very reverse 
sometimes has happened; for there arc instances where, to 
please a profligate superior, men have affected some vices to 
which they were not inclined, and thus have made their hypo- 
crisy an homage paid by vMue to vice. 



To pervert the talents we have improved under the tuition 
of a party, to the destruction of that very party by whom they 
were improved, this is an offence which generous and noble 
minds find it almost as difficult to pardon in others as to 
commit in themselves. It is true that we are enjoined to for- 
give our enemies, but I remember no text that enforces a 
similar conduct with regard to our friends, David, we may 
remember, exclaimed, tiiat if it had been his enemy who had 
injured him, he could have borne it ; but it was his own familiar 
friend. " We took," says he, " sweet counsel together, and 
walked to the house of God as friends." Therefore, to employ 
the powers of our mind to imure those to whom we are mainly 
indebted for the perfection of those powers, is an act of ingrati- 
tude as monstrous as if Patroclus had attacked Achilles, in 
the very armour with which he had invested him for the 
destruction of Hector : 

** Non ho8 qtUBcditam xntmoB in tums."— VmorL. 

It is well known that Mr. Burke,* on his first debvi in life, 
improved himself not a little imder the banners and the 
patronage of the Opposition ; for which purpose he was a 
constant firequenter of the various debates and disputations 
held at the house of one Jeacocke, a baker; but who, notwith- 
standing his situation in life, was gifted with such a vein of 
eloquence, that he was imanimously constituted perpetual 

* Burke was one of the most ndendid specimens of Irish talent ; hat his imftgin*- 
tion too often ran awi^ -with his judgment and his interest with hoth. 
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§ resident of the famous disputing society held at the Bobin 
[ood, near Temple Bar. On a certain memorable occasion, 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Burke, exclaiming, " I quit the 
<samp," suddenly left the Opposition benches, and, going over to 
the Treammf side of the house, thundered a violent philippic 
jisainst his former friends and associates. Mr. Shendan con- 
emded a spirited reply to that unlooked-for attack, nearly in 
the following words : — ** That gentleman, to use bis own ex- 
pression, has quitted the camp ; but he will recollect that he 
has quitted it as a deserter, and I sincerely hope he will never 
return as a spy. But I for one," he continued, ** cannot sym- 
pathize in the astonishment with which so flagrant an act of 
apo8ta£fy has electrified the House ; for neither I, nor that 
gentleman, have forgotten from whom he has borrowed those 
weapons which he now uses against us. So far, therefore, 
£x>m being astonished at that gentleman's present tergiversa^ 
tion, I consider it to be not onlv characteristic, but consistent; 
for it is but natural, that he who, on his first starting in life, 
«ould commit so gross a blunder as to go to the haker^s for 
his eloquence, shouM conclude such a career by coming to the 
Mouse of Commone for his hread" 



^ppkxts^ 



ShottIiD the world applaud, we must thankfully receive it as 
a boon; for, if the most deserving of us appear to expect it as 
a debt, it will never be paid.^ The world, it lias been said, does 
as much justice to our merits as to our defects, and I believe 
it : but, after all, none of us are so much praised or censured 
as we think ; and most men would be thoroughly cured of their 
self-importaiice, if they would only rehearse their ovm funeral, 
and walk abroad incognito the very day after that on which they 
were ev^osed to have been buried. 



When the million applaud you, seriously ask yourself what 
liann you have done; when t^ey censure you, wliat good. 



• Applause is tne spur of noble mmds, the end and aim <A 
weak ones. 

c2 
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Those who at the commencement of their career meet with 
less conleny^cmeotia apphiuse than they deserve, are not mi- 
frequentlj recompensed by gaining more than thej deserve at 
the end of it : and although, at the earlier part of their pro- 
ffress, such persons had groxmd to fear that they were bom to* 
be starved, yet have they often lived long enough to die of a 
surfeit. But this applies not to posterity, which decides with* 
out any regard to this inequalitj^. Oontempomories are anxious 
to redeem a defect of penetration by a subsequent excess of 
praise ; but from the very nature of things it is impossible for 
posterity to commit either the one fauU or the other. Dr. 
Johnson is a remarkable instance of the truth of what has been 
advanced; he was considered less than he really was in his 
mom of life, and greater than he really was in its meridian. 
Posterity has calmly placed him where he ought to be,— 
between the two ex&emes. He was fortunate in having not 
only the most interesting, but also the most disinterested of 
biographers ; for he is constantly raising his hero at the expense 
of himself. He now and then proposes some very silly ques- 
tions to his oracle. He once asked him, " Prav, Doctor, do vou 
think you could make any part of the * Eambler ' better than 
it is ?" " Yes, Sir," said the Doctor, " I could make the best parts 
better." But posterity, were she to cite the Doctor before her, 
might perhaps propose a more perplexing question, — " PraVf 
Doctor, do you tnink you could make the worst parts worse? 

%^^xahuixan. 

Wb follow the world in approving others, but we go before* 
it in approving ourselves. 

%xhxiTntxan. 

Abbitsatiok has this advantage, there are some points of 
contest which it is better to lose by arbitration, than to win by 
law. But as a sood general offers his terms before the action, 
rather than in the nudst of it ; so a wise man will not easily 
be persuaded to have recourse to a reference, when once his. 
opponent has dragged him into a court. 
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%XQnmtntKixan. 

In writdng, we should be careful to introduce no arguments 
that are controvertible. Arguments are like soldiers: it is 
l>etter to have a few who, like the Spartans at Thermopyl», 
are capable of defending a post, than a number like those 
mjriaos of Persians that accompanied Xerxes, and that served 
cm J to swell the triumph and augment the fieune of the victor^ 
Xhere is another reason why we should be careful to have a 
^sorpe elUe of good arguments, rather than to increase their 
munber by an addition of any tiiat are weak ; which is this : our 
^versar^ will not fidl to reply to those that are weak, and by^ 
overcommg them will take the credit, and often gain it too, of 
having conquered those that are strong ; for, as in fortifications 
extended works are seldom without some points that are weak, 
80 in controvercnr multiplied arguments are seldom without 
some positions that are mdefensiole. In conversation, also, no 
less than in writing, a rule somewhat similar to that insisted 
on above might be recommended, if we would wish whoUy to 
avoid the caustic sarcasm uttered by Bentley to one whose 
tongjne, like the race-horse, went the fisLster the less weight it 
earned ; namely, that he showed his learning to the ignorant, 
bat his ignorance to the learned. In fact, if men would confine 
their talk to those subjects only which th^ understand, that 
which St. John informs us took place once in heaven, would 
happen very frequentlv on earth, — " silence for the snace of half 
an honr.^^ Hall^, the great mathematician, dabbled not a 
Httle in infidelity; he was rather too fond of introducing this 
snljject ; and once, when he had descanted somewhat fredy on 
it, in the presence of his friend Sir Isaac Newton, the latter cut 
Hm short with this observation: ''I always attend to you. 
Dr. Halley, with the greatest deference, when you do us 
the honour to converse on astronomy or the mathematics, 
because these are subjects that you have industriously investi- 
gated, and which you well understand ; but religion is a subject 
on which I always hear you with pain, because this is a subject 
which yon have not seriously examined,' and do not compre- 
Jiend : you despise it, because you have not studied it ; and you 
win not study it, because yon despise it." 

%XQVimtnU. 
A CAUSE that is well supported by solid arguments, may be 
compared to an arch that is weH built : nothmg can be taken 
Sfnj without endangering the whole. 
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Wb should justly ridicule a general who, just before as 
actiouj should suddenly disarm his men, and, putting into the 
hands of all them a Bible, should order them, thus equipped, 
to march against the enemy. Here we plainly see the folly of 
calling in the Bible to support the sword; but is it not as 
great a foUj to call in the sword to support the Bible P Our 
Saviour divided force from reason ; and let no man presume to 
join what Qod hath put asunder. When we combat error with 
any other weapon than argument, we err more than those 
whom we attacl. 

The labouring classes of the community in the metropolis 
are vastly inferior, in point of intellect, to the same order of 
society in the country. The mind of the city artificer is me- 
chanized by his constant attention to one smgle ol]rject; an 
attention into which he is of necessity drilled and ^cipHned, 
hj the minute subdivision of labour, which improves, I admit, 
the art, but debilitates the artist, and converts the man into a 
mere breathing part of the machinery by which he works. The 
rustic, on the contrary, who is obhged to turn his hand to 
everything, and must often make his tool before he can use it, is 
pregnant with invention, and fertile in resource. It is tru^ 
tha.t by a combination of their different employments the cii^ 
artificers produce specimens in their respective vocations ffff 
superior to the best efforts of the rustics. But, if from the 
effects of systematic coriMnation the cits infer an individiMl 
wperiority, they are wofuUy deceived. 

Patbiotism, Liberty, Reform, and many other good things^ 
have got a bad name by keeping bad company; for those 
who have ill intentions cannot afford to work with tools that 
have ill sounds. When a knave sallies forth to deceive us, he 
dresses up his thoughts in his best words, as naturally as his 
body in his best clothes; but they must expect a flemish 
account that give him credit either for the one or for the 
other* 
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%ilgmm. 



The tliree great apostles and supporters of practical atlieism 
are Wealth, Health, and Power. 

If we cannot exhibit a better life than an atheist, we mnst 
be Tery bad calculators ; and if we cannot exhibit a better doc- 
trine, we mast be still worse reasoners. ShaU we, then, bum a 
man, because he chooses to say in his hsart, " There is no God P'* 
To say it in his head is compatible perhaps with a sound state 
of the cerebellum. But if all who wished there were no God 
believed^ it too, we should have many atheists. He that has 
liyed without a God would be verv happy to die without one; 
and he that by his conduct has^taKen the word not out of the 
Commandmervts, would most willingly insert it into the Creed. 
''Thou shaU kill, and thou ahdlt commit adultery," would be 
very conveniently supported by " I do not believe in God." But 
are we to bum a man for so absurd a doctrine P " Yes," says the 
zealot, "for fear of his making proselytes." That he will attempt 
to make proselytes, I admit, even to a system so fatherless, so 
forlorn, and so gloomy; and he will attempt it on the same prin- 
ciple which causes little children to cry at night for a r>ed- 
fellow, — he ie afraid of being left alone in the dark ! But to grant 
that he will be successful in his attempt to convert others, 
would be to grant that he has some reason on his side ; and we 
liave yet to learn that reason can be consumed by fire, or over- 
whelmed by force. " We will burn him, then, for the sake of 
example." But his example, like his doctrine, is so absurd, 
that, let him alone, and none will follow it. But, by burning 
Iiim, you yourselves have set a most horrid example ; which the 
innumerable champions of bigotry and of fanaticism have fol- 
lowed, and will follow, whenever and wherever they have 
power to do so. By burning an atheist, you have lent import- 
ance to that which was absurd, interest to that which was 
foit>iddin^, light to that which was the essence of darkness. 
For atheism is a system which can communicate neither 
warmth nor illumination, except from those faggots which 
your mistaken zeal has lighted up for its destruction. 

Thb secret of some men's attractions might be safely told to 
all the world ; for under any other management but tb^A* oI^uIda 
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poosessor they wonld cease to attract. Those who attempted 
to imitate them would find that thej had got the fiddle, but 
xiot the fiddlestick,— -the puppet-show, but not Punch. 

An author of talent and genius must not hope that the 
plodding manufiicturers of dulness will admire hmi ; it is ex- 
pecting too much; th ey cannot admire him without first 
despismg themselves. When^ I look out of my window, and 
see what a motley mob it is, high and low, mounted and pedes- 
trian, that an author is ambitious to please, I am ashamed of 
XD^self for feeling the slightest anxiety as to the verdict 
of such a tribunaL When 1 leave this class of judges for that 
which aspires to be more intellectual, I then indeed feel some- 
what more ground for anxiety, but less for hope; for in this 
court I find that my judges have their claims and pretensions 
no less than myself ; pretensions that are neither so low as to be 
despised, nor so high as to be above all danger of suffering by 
competition. So small indeed is the foimtam of fame, aim so 
numerous the applicants, that it is ofben rendered turbid by 
the struggles of those very claimants who have the least 
chance of partaking of the stream, but whose thirst is not at 
all diminished by any sense of their unworthiness. 



It is curious that intellectual darkness creates some authors 
whom physical darkness would destroy : such would be totally 
silent if they were absolutely blind, and their ability to write 
would instantly cease with their ability to read. They could 
neither draw, nke Shakspeare, on imagination ; like Bacon, on 
reflection ; like Ben Jonson, on memory ; nor, like Milton, on 
ail. These traffickers in literature are like bankers in one 
respect, and like bakers in another. Like bankers, because 
they carry on business with a small capital of their own, and a 
very large one of other men's, and a run would be equally feital 
to Dotii. They are like bakers, b^ause, while the one manu- 
factures his bread and the other his book, neither of them has 
had any hand in the production of that which forms the staple 
of his respective commodity. 



Dull authors will measure our judgment not by our abili- 
ties, but by their own conceit. To admire their vapidity is to 
have superior taste ; to despise it is to have none. 
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DCen wliosQ reputation stands deservedly liigli as ivriters 
liave often miserably failed as speakers: tlieir pens seem to 
liave been enriched at the expense of their tongues. Addison 
and Gibbon attempted oratory in the senat^ only to fail. 
U The good ^peaJceny says Gibbon, "JiUed me wUh deapair ; the 
bcuL ones wi& appreheneum." And in more modem times, the 
powerful depictor of Harold, and the elegant biographer of 
Leo, both have £uled in oratory : the capital of the foimer is 
00 great in many things, that he can afford to fieul in one. 
Bn^ to retom, many reasons might be offered to reconcile that 
contradiction which my subject seems to involve. In the first 
place, those talents which constitute a fine writer, are more dis- 
tinct jfrom those that constitute an orator, than mi^ht be at 
first supposed. I admit that they are sometimes accidentally, 
but never necessarily, combined. That the qualifications for 
writing, and those for eloquence, are in many points distinct, 
would appear from the converse of the proposition ; for there 
have been niany fine speakers who have proved tiiemselves 
bad writers. There is good ground for believing that Mr 
Pitt would not have shone as an author; and the attempt o 
Mr. Fox in that arena has added nothing to his celebrity 
Abstraction of thought, seclusion from popular tumult, occa- 
sional retirement to the study, a diffidence in our own opinions, 
a deference to those of other men, a sensibility that feels 
ev^ thing, a humility that arrogates nothing, are necessary 
qualifications for a writer; but their very opposites would 
perhaps be preferred by an orator. He that has spent much 
of his time m his study will seldom be collected enough to 
think in a crowd, or confident enough to talk in one. We may 
also add, that mistakes of the pen in tiie study may be com- 
mitted without publicity, and rectified without humiliation. 
But mistakes of the tongue, committed in the senate, never 
escape with impunity: **Volat irrevocahUe verbum*'* Elo- 
quence, to produce her full effect, should start from the head 
of the orator, as Pallas fix>m the brain of Jove, completely 
armed and equipped. Diffidence, therefore, which is so able a 
Mentor to the writer, would prove a dangerous counsellor for 
the orator. As writers, the most timid may boggle twenty 
times in a day with their pen, and it is their own Siult if it be 
known even to their valet; but, as orators, if th^ chance to 
boggle once with their tongue, the detection is as public as the 

* HoBn Epitt^i^xTm^ 71. 
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delinqaency ; the ptmisliment is irremissible, and immediateljr 
follows the offence. It is the knowledge and the fear of this, that 
destroys the eloqjnence, as orators, of tiiose who have sensibility 
and taste for writing, bnt neither collectedness nor confidence^ 
for sjjeaking; for fear not only magnifies difficulties, but 
diminishes our power to overcome them ; and thus doubly de- 
bilitates her victims. But another cause of their deficiency as 
orators, who have shone as writers, is this, "Mole ruimt sua;"* 
they know that they have a character to support by their 
tongue, which they have previously gained by their pen. They 
rise determined to attempt more than other men, and for that 
very reason thej effect less, and doubly disappoint their 
hearers. They miss of that which is clear and obvious and 
appropriate, in a laboured search after that which is far-fetched, 
recondite, and refined ; like him that would fain give us better 
bread tham can be made of wheat. Affectation is the cause of 
this error, disgust its consequence, and disgrace its punish- 
ment. 

In the pre&ce to this work, I have observed that there 
are but two modes to obtain celebrity in authorship, dis- 
covery or conquest : discovery, by saying what none others 
have said, — with this proviso, that it be true as well as new; 
and conquest, by saying what others have said, but with more 
point, brevity, and brightness. To demand that any writer, 
be his powers or calibre what they may, should avail himself 
of no materials whatever, except those that arise out of hia 
own resoxurces and invention, is as unjust and extravagant as it 
would be to insist that a Michael Angelo or a Ganova should 
have no credit for a statue, because they did not create t the 
block of marble from which it was produced. 



In literature, it is very difficult to establish a name. Let 
an author's Jlr^ work have what merit it may, he will lose it 
he prints it himself; and being a novm homo in literature,, 
his only chance is to give the first edition to his bookseller* 

*HoB.,Oci.iii.,iT.,66. 

'¥ BeadexB of taste and eandoor ttDI pereeire the drift of {his article, andavpiy It^ 
U not aoGording to my hopes, assuredly according to my deserts. I am certain it is 
« Tery easy thing to find fault with a work emhraoing so many topics as this which Z 
htsn attempted, and I am as certain that it would he a very useful thing to piodaoe 
BometUng similar, hut superior: I shall most freely forglTO the one, to those whO' 
shall aooomplish the other. 
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It is true tliat the booksellerB will offer terms extremely liberal 
to those who have established a reputation, and will lose by 
many, who, like Scott, have written spiritedly for fame, but 
tamely for money. But, even in this case, the booksellers 
have no right to complaiQ ; for these calculating MsBcenases 
onght to remember, that if they pay too dearly for the lees, 
they had the first squesTsing of the grapes for nothing * 



If an author write better than his contemporaries, they 
will term him a plagiarist ; if as well, a pretender ; but, if worse, 
he may stand some chance of commendation, as a genius of 
some promise, from whom much majr be exp ected, by a duo 
attention to their good counsel and advice. When a dull author 
has arrived at this point, the best thing he can do for his fame 
is to die before he can follow it ; his brother dullards will in 
this case club their efforts to confer upon him one year of 
immortality, a boon which few of them could realize for them- 
selves ; and this year of fame may be even extended to two, 
provided the candidate can be proved to have died on classio 
ground, and to have been buried within the ver^ of the 
meanderings of the Tiber, or the murmurings of the Ilissus. 



To write to please the lowest, few would; to write to please 
the highest, fewer can : we must either stoop to the ignorance 
of the one, or surmount the envy of the other. Let us then 
4Strive to steer between them, if we would consult both our 
fortune and our fame. In the middle classes there is a measture 
of judgment fully equal to any demands we can make upon it, 
— a judgment not too fastidious from vanity, nor too insensible 
from iterance; and he that can balance the centre, may not 
be fearful as to the two extremes. Were one half of the world 
philosophers, and the o^er fools, I would either not have 
written these pages, or, having written, — ^bumt them. 



Some authors write nonsense in a clear style, and others 
sense in an obscure one ; some can reason without being able 
to persuade, others can persuade without being able to reason ; 
some dive so deep that they descend into darkness, and 

• * Thoee -who oontimie to write after their irit is exhausted may be compared 
totfaoee old maids who giro na ooe cnp of good tea, but all the rest o£ milk «tdk 
Wttter. 
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Oihers soar so high, that they give ns no light ; and some, iir 
a vain attempt to be catting and dry, give ns only that which 
is cnt and dried. We should £Jx>nr, therefore, to treat with ease, 
<xf things that are difficult; with fiamiliarity, of things that 
are novel ; and with perspicacity, of things that are profound. 



That an author's work is the mirror of his mind, is a 
position that has led to very false conclusions. If the devil 
himself were to write a book, it would be in praise of virtue; 
because the good would purchase it for use, and the bad for 
ostentation. 



%ntohxosxK^lgTSi. 



Thb creat estate of a dull book-maker is biography; but 
we shotQd read the lives of great men, if writt^ by -them- 
selves, for two reasons : to md out what others really were, 
and what they themselves would ajppear to be. 

%bUXUL 

Atabice has ruined more men than prodigality, and the 
blindest thoughtlessness of expenditure has not destroy^ 
80 many fortunes as the calculating but insatiable lust of 
accumulation. 



Atasice begets more vices than Priam did children, and, 
like Priam, survives them all. It starves its keeper to 
surfeit those who wish him dead ; and makes him submit to 
more mortifications to lose heaven, than the martyr imdergoea 
to gain it. Avarice is a passion full of paradox, a madness 
full of method; for although the miser is the most mercenary 
of all beings, yet he serves the worst master more faithfully 
than some Christians do the best, and will take nothing for 
it. He falls down and worships the god of this world ; but will 
have neither its pomps, its vanities, nor its pleasures, for his 
trouble. He begins to accumulate treasure as a mean to happi- 
3iess, and, by a common but morbid association, he continues to 
accumulate it as an end. He lives poor, to die rich ; and is 
the mere jailor of his house, and the turnkey of his wealth. 
Impoverished hj his gold, he slaves harder to imprison it in 
his chest, than his brother slave to liberate it from the mine, 
^de avarice of the miser may be termed the grand sepulohxe 
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of all lus other passions, as they successively decay; bui^ 
Tmlike other tombs, it is enlarged by repletion, and stren^^^ 
ened by o^e. This latter paradox, so peculiar to this passion, 
must be ascribed to that love of power so inseparable from 
the human mind. There are three kinds of power, — ^wealth, 
strength, and talent; but as old age always weakens, often 
destroys, the two latter, the aged are induced to cling with the * 
greater avidity to the former. And the attachment of the 
a^^ to wealth must be a growing and progressive attachment^ 
since such are not slow in discovering that those same ruth- 
less years which detract so sensibly from the strength of their 
bodies and of their minds, serve only to augment and to con* 
Bolidate the strength of their purse. 

It has been said, that the retreat shows the general, as the 
reply the orator; and it is partly true, although a general 
would rather build his fame on his advances than on lus 
retreats, and on what he has attained rather than on what 
he has abandoned. Moreau, we know, was famous for his 
retreats, insomuch that his companions in arms compared 
him to a drum, which nobody hears of, except it he beaten. 
But, it is nevertheless true, that the merits of a general are 
not to be appreciated by the battle alone, but by those dis- 
positions that preceded it, and by those measures that followed 
it. Hannibal knew better how to conquer than how to profit 
by the conquest ; and Napoleon was more skilful in taking 
X)Ositions than in maintaming them. As to reverses, no 
ceneral can presume to say that he may not be defeated ; but 
he can and ou^ht to say that he will not be surprised. 
There are dispositions so sldlful, that the battle may be con- 
sidered to be won, even before it is fought, and the campaign 
to be decided, even before it is contested. There are gener^ 
who have accomplished more by the march than by the musket; 
. and Europe saw, in the lines of Torres Yedras, a simple tele- 
8Coi>e, in the hands of a Wellington, become an instrument 
more &tal and destructive than all the cannon in the camp of 
his antagonist. 

That is not the most perfect beauty which, in public, would 
attract the greatest observation; nor even that which the 
statuary womd admit to be a faiultless piece of clay, kneaded 
np with blood. But that is true beauty, which baa uo\» oxi^^ .^ 
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vabstaaice, bnt a Bpirit,— a beauty that we must intimately 
know, jostlj to appreciate, — a beauty lighted up in conversa- 
tion, where the mind shines as it were through its casket » 
where, in the language of the poet, 

** The eloquent l)lood ' 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 
That we might almost say her body thought : " 

wan order and a mode of beauty which the more we know, the 
more we accuse ourselves for not having before discovered 
those thousand graces which bespeak that their owner has a 
i^oul. This is that beauty which never cloys, possessing charms 
sa resistless as those of the fascinating Egyptian, for which 
Anthony wisely paid the bawble of a world, — a beauty like the 
rising of his own It^dan suns, always enchanting, never the 
fsame. 

Always look at those whom you are talking to, never at 
those whom you are talking of. 

Those who would draw conclusions unfavourable to Chris- 
tianitj from the circumstance that many believers have turned 
sceptics, but few sceptics believers, have forgotten the answer 
of Arcesilaus to one that asked him why many went from 
other sects to the Epicureans, but none from the Epicureans to 
the other sects ; — '' Because," said he, " of men some are made 
•eunuchs, but of eunuchs never any are made men." In matters 
of religion, it too often happens that belief goes before exami- 
nation, and we take our creed from our nurse, but not our con- 
viction. If the intellectual food should afterwards rise upon 
the stomach, it is because, in this unnatural order of things, 
the act of swsdlowing has preceded the ceremony of tasting. 

If there be a pleasure on earth which angels cannot enjoy, 
<and which they might almost envy man the possession of, it is 
the power of relieving distress. If there oe a pain which 
devils might pity man for enduring, it is the death-bed reflec- 
tion that we have possessed the power of doing good, but 
^ihat we have abused and perverted it to purposes of fll. 

Many designing men, by askins small £a.vours, and evincing 
; jfreat gratitude, have eventually Stained the most important 
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ones. There is sometliing in the hnmau mind (perhaps the 
force of habit) which stronglj inclines ns to continue to oblige 
those whom we have begun to oblige, and to injui*e those whom 
we haye begun to ii^ure : " eo injwrioaior, qwia, nocueraV^ 

There is nothing that requires so strict an economy as our 
T}eneyolence. We ^ould husband our means as the agricul- 
turist his manure ; which if he spread over too large a super- 
ficies, it produces no crop ; if over too small a surface, it exu- 
berates in rankness and m weeds. 

The benevolent have the advantage of the envious, 
€ven in this present life; for the envious is tormented 
not only by all the ill that befalls himself, but by all 
the ^ood tmit happens to another; whereas the benevolent 
man is the better prepared to bear his own calamities unruffled, 
from the complacency and serenity he has secured from con- 
templating the prosperity of all around him. The sun of hap- 
piness must be totally eclipsed before it can be total darkness 
'with him ! But the envious man is made gloomy, not only by 
Ms own cloud, but by another's sunshine. He may exclaim 
^th the poet, " Dark ! dark ! amidst a blaze of light ! " Des- 
perate 1^ his own calamities, and infuriated also hj the pros- 
perity of another, he would fain flj^ to that hell which is beyond 
Lim, to escape that which is within. In short, envy is almost 
the only vice that constantly punishes itself in the very act 
of its commitment ; and the envious man makes a worse bar- 
gain even than the hypocrite: for the hypocrite serves the 
devil without wages; but the envious man serves him not 
only without reward, but to be punished also for his pains. 

Qbakt graciously what you cannot refuse safely, and con- 
ciliate those whom you cannot conquer. 

He that will have no books but those that are scarce, evinces 
about as correct a taste in literature as he would do in friend- 
shin, who would have no friends but those whom all the rest 
cf uie world have sent to Coventry. 
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PEBSSOTTTiNa bigots may be compared to those banung 
lenses wbicb Lenlienhoek and others composed firom ice : hy 
their chilling apathy they freeze the sappliant ; by their fiery 
zeal they bum the sofEerer. 



BiooTBT murders religion^ to frighten fools with her ghost. 

In reading the life of any great man, yon will always, in the 
conrse of his history, chaoice npon some obscure indUvidoal 
who, on some particular occasion, was greater than he whoe^ 
life yon are reading. 

§00hS, 

Many books require no thought from those who read thenv 
and for a veiy simple reason ; — ^they made no such demand 
npon those who wrote them. Those works therefore are the 
most valuable, that set our thinking faciQties in the fullest 
operation. For as the solar lisht calls forth all the latcait 
powers and dormant principles of vegetation contained in the 
kemelt but which, without such a stimulus, would neither 
have struck root downwards, nor borne fruit upwards, so it i» 
with the light that is intellectual ; it calls forth and awakens, 
into energy those latent principles of thought in the minds of 
others, which, without this stimulus, reflection would not have 
matured, nor examination improved, nor action embodied. 



There are many books written by many men, from which 
two truths only are discoverable b;^ the reaaers ; namely, that 
the writers thereof wanted two things,— principle and prefer* 
ment. 

§0joks anir "^ath. 

We should choose our books as we would our companions^ 
for their sterling and intrinsic merit, not for their adscititious 
or accidental advantages. Eor, with books as with men, it- 
seldom happens that their performances are fully equal to> 
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iheir pretensions, or tHeir capital to their credit. Therefore* 
to repeat a sentence in my p^reface, we should consider rather 
what is said than who says it, and the consequence of the ar- 
cnment rather than the consequence of him that deHvers it ; 
S}T wise things have sometimes escaped from heads that are 
foolish, and foolish things from heads that are wise. We 
should prefer preceptors who teach us to think, such as Bacon 
and Locke, rather than those that teach us to argue, as Aris- 
toUe and Cicero ; and we should give our days and our nights 
to those who, like Tacitus and Sully, describe men as they are, 
rather than to those who, like Hamngton and Bolingbroke». 
describe men as they ought to be. Of the poets, it will be most 
aafe to read chiefly those of times that are past who are still 
popular in times that are present ; and when we read a few of 
those that are ancient, this is the most pleasing and compen- 
dious mode of reading all that is good in those that are 
modem. The press enables poets to deluge us with streams 
from Helicon, rapid, overflowmg, and inexhaustible, but noisy, 
frrothy, and muddy withal, and profuse rather than profound. 
But we shall find more difference of opinion as to the compa- 
rative merits of the poets, than of all other writers. For in 
science, reason is the guide ; but in poetry, taste. Truth, I 
have before observed, is the object of the one, which is uniform 
and indivisible ; beauty is the object of the other, which is 
varied and multiform. 



Mait is a compound being, and what little knowledge he can 
arrive at, to be practical, scarcely can be pure. Like the air 
he breathes, he may refine it, until the one is unfit to be re- 
spired, and the other to be applied. Mathematicians have 
sought knowledge in figures, ^lulosophers in systems, Lo^- 
cians in subtleties, and Metaphysicians in sounds : it is not in 
ahy, nor in all, of these. He that studies only men, will ^et 
the body of knowledge without the soul ; and he that studies 
only books, the soul without the body. He that, to what he 
sees, adds observation, and to what he reads, reflection, is in 
the right road to knowledge, provided that in scrutinizing the 
hearts of others he neglect not his own, and, like the Swiss,* 

* This pining to revisit their natiTe land, peenliar to the Swiss, is termed Noitalgia ; 
% irord that sic^ifies " a strong desire to return." They haye been kaown even to die 
when this cannot be attained } and it is remarkaUe that the same remedy that onies 
ftSviSBUUsaScot. 

D 
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doubles Ilis exertions abroad, tbat lie xnaj more speedily profit 
by them at borne. 



Hb that sets ont on the jonmey of life, with a profotmd 
knowledge of books, but a shallow knowledge of men, with 
much sense of others, bnt little of his own, will find himself as 
completely at a loss on occasions of common and of constant 
recurrence, as a Dutchman without his pipe, a Frenchman 
without his mistress, an Italian without his fiddle, or an 
Englishman without his umbrella. 

It would be better for society if the memory of the giver 
were transferred to the receiver, and the oblivious forgetful- 
ness of the obliged were consigned to the breast of him that 
confers the obligation. 



§ritxs|^ €onsiiinixon. 



The British Constitution is the proudest political monuir 
ment of the combined and progressive wi»iom of man; 
throughout the whole civilized world its preservation ought 
to be prated for, as a choice and peerless model, uniting all 
the beauties of projjortion with all the solidity of strength. 
But nothing human is perfect, and experience has shown that 
this proud monument of human wisdom wants that which its 
earlier designens had conceived that it possessed, — a self-pre- 
serving I>ower. Those therefore are its truest friends who are 
most vigilant and unremitting in their efforts to keep it from 
corruption, and to guard it from decay ; whose veneration, as 
it regards what it has been, and whose affection, as relates to 
what it may be, is exceeded only by their fears for its safety, 
when they reflect upon what it is. And it is a feeling as dis- 
honourable to those who entertain it, as unmerited by thdsie 
against whom it is entertained, to suspect that those hearts 
and hands that are most zealous and vigilant in preserving 
this beautiful fabric j&'om decay, would not be equally brave 
and energetic in defending it from danger. 



The British Constitution, as it is to he found in " Magna 
Charta,'* and the ** Bill of BdglUs'' has so much that is good, 
and worthy of preservation, that a lover of true liberty would 
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Tatiher lire tmder it, tlian tmder anyotiher mode of goyermenf, 
ancient or modem, barbarous or refined. Its destruction, at 
the present moment, would be the most melancholy thing that 
could happen both to Englishmen and to the world. Such an 
event would retrograde the march of improvement many cen- 
turies of years : and he that could coolly set about to effect it, 
must unite the frenzy of the maniac with the malignity of the 
demon. The financial difficulties which this mighty empire 
has at present * to contend with, as they arise from the most 
honourable causes, throw a greater lustre upon her in the eyes 
of surrounding nations, tlmn the most brilliant prosperity 
could possibly do, if obtained by the slightest dereliction of 
public principle and £a.ith. The fiscal enu)arras8ments of the 
nation ought not to, and must not, endanger the Constitution, 
The sincere lovers of the Constitution tremble not at these 
things ; but they do tremble, when they see the possibility of a 
Tiolation of the laws with impunity, whether that violation be 
attempted by the highest or by the lowest. For, if we trace the 
history of most revolutions, we shall find that the first inroads 
upon the laws have been made by the governors, as often as 
by the governed. The after excesses committed by the people 
hAve usually been the result of that common principle of our 
nature, which incites us to follow the example of our betters, 
however ridiculous the consequences may be on some occasions, 
or deplorable on others. The laws are a restraint submitted 
to by both parties, the ruler and the subject, for the general 
good. Each aggression from the ruler produces fresh retalia- 
tion from the subject, until, the fences on both sides being 
completely broken down and destroyed, the two parties meet 
in the adverse shock of mutual hostility, and force becomes 
for a season the sole legislator of the land. In this countiT', 
the kine has been justly termed the peaking law ; the law, the 
silent kmg. We have a monarch not at all inclined to strain 
liis prerogative, which forbearance ought to render the people 
equally cautious of stretching their privilege; let them beware 
of those demagogues who tell them that they feel for them, 
but wh5 would be the last to feel with them, when the conse- 
quences of their own doctrine shall arrive. The truth is, that 
no atrocity nor aggression of the people will ever vitally affect 
the solid safety of our commonwealth, untU our rulers are in- 
timidated to compromise that security by resorting to illegal 
modes of defending the laws, or unconstitutional measures to 
preserve the constitution ; knowing this, that the moment any 
^vemment usurps a power superior to the laws, it then usurps 
* That is, prior to the year 1830. 

d2 
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i power vliicli, like the convnlsiye strength of the mad- 
man, springs from diaeaae, and will in£allH>l7 termioate in 
weahneM. 

* Times of general calamiiy and confusion have ever been 
productive of the greatest minds. The purest ore is produced 
from the hottest furnace, and the brightest thunderbolt is 
elicited from the darkest storm. 

A CALUMNIATOR will Sometimes tell truths that are injuri- 
ous to himself, if by doing so he can gain believers as to those 
falsehoods which he circulates of anotner. Thus Bousseau, who 
had much method in his madness, and more malice, has shown 
that his reputation was less dear to him than his revenge ; for 
he bespatters himself with infamy in his " Confessions," only 
to make that dirt stick the stronger which he accumulate 
upon others, and affects the greatest candour, only to exercise 
the greatest cruelty. 



Calumny crosses oceans, scales mountains, and traverses 
deserts with greater ease than the Scythian Abaris,* and, lilce 
him, rides upon a poisoned arrow. 



The upright, if he suffer calunmy to move him, fears the 
tongue of man more than the eye of God. 

Some reputed saints that have been canonized, ought to> 
have been cannonaded ; and some reputed sinners tiiat have 
been cannonaded, ought to have been canonized. 

We know the effect of many things, but the causes of few ; 
experience, therefore, is a surer guide than imagination, and 
inquiry than coigectxure. But those physical difficulties which 

* S«e tbo l^lniloas history of Abaris. 
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f(m cannot account for, be very slow to arraign ; for he that 
would be wiser than natore, would be wiser than Gk>d. 



In the complicated and marvellous machinery of circum- 
stances, it is aosolutelj impossible to decide what would have 
happened, as to some events, if the slightest disturbance had 
taken place in the march of those that preceded them. We 
may observe a little dirty wheel of brass, spinning round upon 
its greasy axle ; and the result is, that in another apartment, 
at many yards' distance firom it, a beautiful piece of silk issues 
from a loom, rivalling in its hues the tints of the rainbow. 
There are myriads of events in our lives, the distance between 
which was much greater than that between this wheel and the 
ribbon, but where the connexion has been much more close. 
If a private country gentleman in Cheshire, about the year 
1730, had not been overturned in his carriage, it is extremely 
probable that America, instead of being a free republic at this 
moment, would have continued a dependent colony of Eng- 
land. This country gentleman ha|>pened to be Augustus 
Washington, Esq., who was thus accidentall^r thrown into the 
company of a lady who afterwards became his wife, who emi- 
grated with him to America, and in the year 1732, at Virg^ia, 
became the envied mother of G^rge Washington the Great. 

Some are so censorious as to advance that those who have 
discovered a thorough knowledge of all the depravities of the 
human heart must be themselves depraved ; but this is about 
as wise as to affirm that every physician who understands a 
disease must be himself diseased. 



Cj^anas ai Winx. 



He that undertakes a long march, should not have ti^ht 
shoes ; nor he that undertakes ^eat measures, tight manacles. 
]Da order to save all, it is sometimes necessary to risk all; to 
risk less would be to lose the whole, since half would be swal- 
lowed up by those who have deserted us, and the other 
half by those who have defeated us. The Marquis of 
Wdlesley doubled the resources of India; but there was a time 
when his Leaden-hdll* Directors fancied that they foresaw, in 

* These genlileinen, by -way of postscript to the letter alluded to Bi\>o^e, ««\.Wi^ c\^d\ 
ihoasend poandsiw aiMW» on the MarqulB tor life* OnaaottiQisoQOMiQia^C^li!^:^ 
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the expense of Ids equipment, bankruptcy and* mm. Thejt 
sent him a long letter of remonstrance: **Verbo8a ei grandit^ 
epistola venit a Capreis"* He sent back this truly laconic 
reply : " Gentlemen, I cannot govern kingdoms by the Bule- 
of Three." 

Public charities, and benevolent associations for thegratu* 
itous relief of every species of distress, are peculiar to Christi- 
anity ; no other system of civil or religious policy has originated' 
them : they form its highest praise and characteristic feature. 
An order of benevolence so disinterested, and so exalted, look- 
ing before and after, could no more have jpreceded revelatioiv 
than light the sun. 

Posthumous charities are the very essence of selfishness^ 
when bequeathed by those who, when alive, would part with 
nothing. In Catholic countries there is no Mortmain Act ; and 
those who, when dying, impoverish their relations, by leaving* 
their fortunes to be expended in masses for themselves, have 
been shrewdly said to leave their own souls their heirs. 



Cj^ariig* 



These can be no Christianity where there is no charity ; but 
the censorious cultivate the forms of religion, that they may 

Lord Comwallis one hnndred thousand pounds, and the freedom of the eitj, In tito- 
Qrocera* Company ; and on the same day they gave the freedom of the dty to Sir ^^- 
liam Meadows, and made him also a Grocer, bat forgot to give him a single $ou to 
set up shop. It was thought that Sir William was hardly dealt with, considering his 
services, which had been successfol and splendid; and this epigram upsfoand cm tlM- 
occasion, addressed from Sir William to Lord Ck)mwallis : 

*' From Leaden-hall the news is come, 

That we must Oroeers be : 
To you, my lad, they gave^a plum, 

But not a fig for me.'* 
This brings to my mind another epigram on a similar occasion, bat which I shalt 
relate, as I think it has something more of point. Admiral Keppel uhderwent a trial 
by court-martial at Liyerpool, on the score of having shown more pmd^nee in a naTal. 
engagement than suited the views of the party that opposed him, and which has been 
Still more eclipsed by the brilliance of modem tactics. Burke assisted him on his. 
trial, and he was honoorably acquitted. After this acquittal, the freedom of the Citf 
cf London was presented to him in a box of Heart of Oakf and on the same day Bod* 
ney reeeived the same oompliment in a box of Oold. Bodney was at that time known 
to be a little embanrassed in his affairs, and the following epigram appeared on thiBt 

*'Each favourite's defective part, 
Satiric cits, yonVe told : 
For cautious Keppel wanted heart, 
And gallant Bodney gold," 
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more freely indulge in the only pleagore of their lives, that of 
eaLumniating those who to their other failings add not the sin 
of hypocrisy. But hypocriey can beat calumny even at her 
own weapons, and can feign K>rgiveness, while she feels resent- 
jneat, and meditates revenge. 



Dn> universal charity prevail, earth would be a heaven, alid 
liellafable. 

The ignorance of the Chinese may be attributed to their 
language. A literary Chinese must spend half his life in ac- 
quiring a thorough knowledge of it. The use of metaphor, 
which may be said to be the algebra of langpiage, is, I appre- 
hend, unlmown amangst them. And as language, after all, is 
made up* only of the signs and counters of knowledge, he 
that is obliged to lose so much time in acquiring the sign, will 
have but little of the thing. So complete is the ignorance of 
this conceited nation, on many points, that very curious brass 
models of all the mechanical powers, which the ]Prench govern- 
ment had sent over as a present, they considered to be meant 
as toys for the amusement of the grandchildren of the emperor. 
And 1 have heard the late Sir George Staunton declare, that 
the costly mathematical instruments made by Bamsden and 
Bollond, and taken to Pekin by Lord Macartney, were as 
utterly useless to the Chinese as a steam-engine to an Esqui- 
maux, or a loom to a Hottentot. The father of Montaigne, not 
inaptly to my present subject, has observed, that the tedious 
Ume which we modems employ in acquiring the language of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, which cost them nothing, is 
the principal reason why we cannot arrive at that grandeur of 
80ul and perfection of knowledge which was in them. But the 
learned languages, after all, are indispensable to form the gen- 
tleman and the scholar, and are well worth all the labour that 
tiiey cost us, provided they are valued not for themselves 
alone, which would make a pedant, but as a foundation for 
&rther acquirements, "nie foundation, therefore, should be in 
a great measure hidden, and its solidity presumed and inferred 
from the strength, elegance, and convenience of the super- 
stmcture. In one of the notes to a former publication, I have 
quoted an old wiiter, who observes, that " we fatten a sheep 
with grass, not in order to obtain a crop of hay iiOTCi'\^\>9i&^ 
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bat in the Hope tliat he will feed ns with mutton, and clothe us 
with wooL'* We may apply this to the sciences : we teach a 
yonng man algebra, the mathematics, and logic, not that he 
shonM take his equations and his parallelograms into West- 
minster Hall, or brine his ten predicaments to the Honse of 
Commons; bnt that he should bring a mind to both these 
places, so well stored with the sound principles of truth and of 
reason, as not to be deceived by the chicanery of the bar, or 
the sophistry of the senate. The acquirements of science may 
be termed the armour of the mind ; but that armour would be 
worse than useless, that cost us all we had, and left us nothing 
to defend. 

Some well-meaning Christians tremble for their salyation* 
because they have never gone through that valley of tears and 
of sorrow, which they have been taught to consider as an ordeal 
that must be passed through before they can arrive at regene- 
ration. To satisfy such minds, it may be observed, that the 
slightest sorrow for sin is sufficient, if it produce amendment ; 
and that the ^eatest is insufficient, if it do not. Therefore, 1^ 
their own fruits let them prove themselves ; for some soils wiU 
take the good seed, without being watered with tears, or har- 
rowed up by affliction. 

Cj^ristian Claris* 

The Christian does not pray to be delivered from glory, but 
from vain-glory. He also is ambitious of glory, and a candid 
date for honour ; but glory, in whose estimation P honour, in 
whose judgment? Not of those, whose censures can take 
nothing from his innocence; whose approbation can take 
nothing from his ffuilt ; whose opinions are as fickle as their 
actions, and their lives as transitory as their praise ; who can- 
not search his heart, seeing that they are ignorant even of 
their own. The Christian men seeks hiselorj in the estuna* 
tion> and his honour in the judgment, of mm alone who 

** From the bright Empyrean, -where he sits, 
High throned abore all height, easts down his eye, 
His own works, and man's works, at once to Tiew 1 "— Miltov. 

If men have been termed *' pilgrims," and life "a jotimey,** 
ihen we m&j add, that the Christian pilgrimage £ftr surpasses aH 
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otbers, in the following important particnlars : in the goodness 
of the road — ^in the beantj of the proepects — in the excellence 
of the oompanj — and in the vast superiority of the accommo- 
dation provided for the Christian traveller, when he has 
finished his course. 

Wb should embrace Christiam'ly, even on ]prudential motives ; 
for a just and benevolent God wHl not punish an intellectual 
being for believing what there is so much reason to believe : 
therefore we run no risk by receiving Christianity, if it be 
false; but a dreadful one by rejecting it, if it be true. 

A 8EMI-CIYILIZED state of society, equally removed from 
the extremes of barbarity and of refinement, seems to be that 
partioular meridian under which all the reciprocities and gra- 
tuities of hospitality do most readily flourish and abound. 
For it so happens that the ease, the luxury, and the abundance 
of the highest state of civilization, are as productive of selfish' 
ness, aa the difficulties, the privations, and the sterilities oi the 
lowesi. In a community just emerging from the natural state 
to the artificial, and from the rude to the civilized, the wants 
and the struggles of the individual will compel the most 
liberal propensities of our nature to begin at home, and too 
often to end where they began : and the history of our own 
oonntry will justify these conclusions ; for as civilization pro- 
ceeded, and property became legalized and extended, the civil 
and ecclesiastical impropriators of the soil set an example of 
hosmtality, coarse indeed, and indiscriminating, but of un- 
-rivuled magnificence, from the extent of its scale, if not from 
the elegance of its arrangements. The possessor had no other 
mode of spending his vast revenues. The dissipations, the 
amusements, and the facilities of intercourse to be met with 
in large towns and cities were imknown. He that wanted so- 
dety, (and who that can have it, wants it not P) cheerfully 
opened his cellars, his stables, and his halls ; the retinue be- 
came aa necessary to the lord, as the lord to the retinue ; and 
the parade and splendour of the chase were equalled only by 
the prodigality and the profusion of the banquet. But as the 
-arts and sciences advanced, and commerce and manufactures 
improved, a new state of things arose. The refinemexLt^ oi 
inxuiy eniabled the individual to expend the whold oi \ua m- 
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oome, however vast, upon himself, and hospitality immediateljr 
yielded to paraimonj, and magnificence to meannesa. Tlie 
OroBsua of civilization can now wear a whole forest in his 
podcet, in the shape of a watch, and can carry the produce of 
a whole estate upon his little finger, in the form of a ring; hft 
can gormandize a whole ox at a meal, metamorphosed into a 
turtle, and wash it down with a whole butt of Octob^, con- 
densed into a flagon of Tokay; and he can conclude these feata 
by selling the whole interests of a kingdom for a bribe, and by 
putting uie costly price of his delinquency in a snuff-box. 

These are four classes of men in the world : First, those 
whom every one would wish to talk to, and whom every 
one does talk of; — these are that small minority that 
constitute the great. Secondly, those whom no one wishes to 
talk to, and whom no one does talk of; — these are that vast 
majority that constitute the little. The Third class is made up 
of those whom every body talks of, but nobody talks to ; — 
these constitute the knaves. And the Fourth is composed of 
those whom everjr body talks to, but whom nobody taDcs of; 
—and these constitute the fools. 

€hXQ^. 

Those who are embarked in that greatest of all under* 
takings, the propagation of the Gk>spel, and who do so from a 
thorough conviction of its superior utility and excellence, may 
indeed fail in saving others, but they are engaged in that 
labour of love by which they are most likely to save them- 
selves, particularly if they pray that through God's assistance 
hoth ends may be obtained. 

That country where the clergy have the most influence, and 
use it with the most moderation, is England. 



€lmtul ^riirje* 



The most ridiculous of all animalfl is a proud priest; ha 
cannot use his own tools without cutting his own fingers. 
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It is not so difficult to fill a comedy with good repartee a» 
might be at first imagined, if we consider how completelj both 
parties are in the power of the author. The blaze of wit in 
the ** School for Scandal " astonishes us less, when we remember 
that the writer had it in his power to frame both the question 
and the answer; the reply and the rejoinder; the time and the 
place. He must be a poor proficient, who cannot keep up the 
game, when both the ball, the wall, and the racket, are at his 
9ole command. 

€ammmtniatB. 

COHMENTATiKa lore makes a mighty parade, and builds a 
lofty pile of erudition, raised up like the pyramids, only to em- 
balm some mouldering mummy of antiquity, utterly unworthy 
of BO laborious and costly a mode of preservation. With very 
few exceptions, commentators would have been much bett^ 
employed in cultivating some sense for themselves, than in at* 
tempting to explain tke nons€»ise of others. How can they 
hope to make us understand a Plato or an Aristotle, in cases 
wherein it is quite evident that neither of these philosophers 
tmderstood himself? The head of a certain college at Oxford 
was asked bjr a stranger what was the motto of the arms of 
that university. He told him that it was, " Domirms illumi- 
noHornea," But he also candidly informed the stranger, that» 
in his^ private opinion, a motto more appropriate might be 
found in these words : " Aristotelea mece tenehrce" 

He that from small beginnings has deservedly raised himself 
to the highest stations, majr not always find that full satisfac- 
tion in the possession of his object that he anticipated in the 
pursuit of it. But although the individual maj be disappointed, 
the conmnmity are benefitted, first, by his exertions, and, 
secondly, by his example ; for, it has been well observed, that 
the public are served, not by what the lord mavor feels who 
rides in his coach, but by what the apprentice boy feels who 
looks at him. 

€amma)aixiuB. 

Whxn articles rise, the consumer is the first that sa£Eer8 ; 
and when they &I1, he is the last that gains. 
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MXN, hj associatmg in large masses, as in camps and 
in cities, improve their talents, bat impair their virtues ; and 
strengthen taeir minds, but weaken their morals. Thus a 
retro^sion in the one is too often the price they pay for a 
refinement in the other. 

SoMB men are very entertaining for a first interview, but 
after that they are exhausted, and run out ; on a second meet- 
ing we shall find them verv flat and monotonous ; like hand- 
organs, we have heard all their tunes, but, unlike those instru- 
ments, they are not new-barrelled so easily. 



In all societies it is advisable to associate, if possible, with 
the highest; not that the highest are always the best, but 
because, if dis^sted there, we can at any time descend; but if 
we begin with the lowest, to ascend is impossible. In the 
grand theatre of human life, a box ticket takes us through the 
nouse. 

Thebe are a vast number of easy, pliable, good-natured 
human expletives in the world, who are just what that world 
chooses to make them : they glitter without ^ride, and are 
^able without humility; they sin without enjoyment, and 
pray without devotion; they are charitable, not to benefit 
the poor, but to court the rich; profligate without passion^ 
they are debauchees to please others, and to punish them- 
selves. Thus, a j^outh without fire is followed by an old 
age without experience, and they continue to float down the 
tQe of time, as circumstances or chance may dictate, divided 
between God and the world, and serving both, but rewarded 
by neither. 

€antxlxixtxan. 

Thebb is only one circumstance in which the upright man 
will imitate the hypocrite ; I mean, in his attempts to conciliate 
the good opinion of his fellow men. But here the similaritj 
BRist oease, for their respective motives are wider than the 
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poles asunder : tHe former will attempt this to increase Ida 
power of doing good ; the latter, to augment his means of doing 
narm. 

Hb. that places himself neither higher nor lower than he 
ought to do, exercises the truest humility; and few things are 
more disgpisting than that arrogant affability of the great, which 
only serves to tmow others the sense they entertain of their inferi- 
ority, since they consider it necessary to stoop so low to meet 
it. A certain prelate, now no more, happened to meet, at a lan^ 
party, his old collegiate acquaintance, the celebrated Dr. Q., 
of coursing and classical notoriety. Having oppressed the doc- 
tor with a plentiful dose of distressing condescension, his lord- 
ship, with a familiarity evidently affected, inquired of the doc- 
tor, how long it might be since they had last the pleasure of 
seeing one another. ** The last time I had the honour of see- 
ing your lordship," said the doctor, " happened to be when you 
were walking to serve your curacy at Trumpington, and I was 
riding to serve my church at Cnesterford ; and as the rain 
happened to be particularly heavy, your lordship most gra- 
ciously condescended to mount my servant's horse. The animal, 
not having been used to carry double, was a little unruly ; and 
when your lordship dismounted, it was at the expense of na 
small number of stitches in your small clothes. I felt not a lit- 
tle embarrassed for your lordship, as you had not then an apron 
to cover them ; but I remember that you soon set me at ease, 
by informing me that a sermon, enclosing some black thread 
and a needle, were three articles which you never travelled 
without ; on hearing which I ventured to congratulate your 
lordship on the happy expedient you had hit upon for giving 
a connected thread to your discourse, and some polish^ no less 
than poifnif to your arguments." His lordship was never after- 
irards known to ask an old friend how long it was since he had 
last the pleasure of seeing him. 



In great matters of public moment, where both parties are at 
a stand, and both are punctilious, slight condescensions cost 
Httle, but are worth much. He that yields them is wise, in- 
asmuch as he purchases guineas with farthings. A few drops 
of oil will set the political machine at work, when a tun of vine- 
gar would only corrode the wheels and canker the move* 
xnents. 
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SsirsiBiiB women liave often been the dupes of designing men* 
in the following way : The latter have taken an opportunity 
of praising them to their own confidante, but with a solemn 
injunction to secrecy. The confidante, however, as they know, 
will infallibly inform her principal the first moment she sees 
her ; and this is a mode of flattery which always succeeds. 
Sven those females who nauseate flattenr in any other shape, 
will not reject it in this ; just as we can bear the light of the 
man without pain when r^ected by the moon. 

We generally most covet that particular trust which we are 
least likely to keep. He that thoroughly knows his friends, 
might, perhaps, with safety, confide h£ wife to the care of one^ 
his purse to another, and lus secrets to a third, when to permit 
them to make their own choice would be his ruin« 

€an1Suaitntt anir €antnt 

SucciSss seems to be that which forms the distinctiozL be- 
tween confidence and conceit. Nelson, when young, wiu 
piqued at not being noticed in a certain paragraph of the 
newspapers, which detailed an action wherein he had assisted. 
** But never mind," said he, " I will one day have a Grazette of 
jny own." 

Bats and conquerors must expect no mercy in misfortune. 

€anhmT^axKxhB. « 

OoKTEMPOBABiEs ''^ appreciate the man rather than the 
merit; but posterity will regard the merit rather than the 

•mn-n. 

^Qxthnixatnt 

Agxtb said, " Give me neither ^verfy nor riches ;" and thk 
will ever be the prayer of the wise. Our incomes should bo 

* Blair eomplftiiis of the dearth of good historians in lUi day; an era thai ooaU 
lIxNkSt of Home, Bobertson, and Gibbon. 
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like oar shoes : if too small, they will gall and pinch ns ; bat, 
if too la^e, thej will cause ns to stumble and to trip. But 
wealth, aner all, is a relative thing, since he that has little, 
and wants less, is richer than he that has much, but wants 
more. True contentment depends not upon what we have, 
bat upon what we would have : a tub was large enough for 
Diogenes, but a world was too little for Alexander. 

In answering an op^nent, arrange jour ideas, but not 
jour words; consider m what points things that resemble 
differ, and in what those things that differ resemble ; reply to 
wit with gravity,* and to gravity with wit ; make a full con- 
cession to your adversary, and give him every credit for those 
arguments you know you can answer, and slur over all those 
which you feel you cannot; but above all, if he has the 
privilege of mabng his reply, take especial care that the 
strongest thing you have to urge is the last. He must imme- 
diately get up and say something ; and if he be not previously 
prepiured with an answer to your last argpiment, he will 
mfeulibly be boggled; for very few possess that remarkable 
talent of Charles f^ox, who could talk on one thing, and at the 
Bi^ne time think of another. 



Wb should take care that we do not carry our religious 
controversies so far as to g[ive the infidel the same advantage 
over us in matters of f^th, that the ancient Fyrrhonists 
obtained over other sects in matters of philosophv. For all 
the sects of philosophers agreed in one thing only — ^that of 
abasing each other. He therefore that abused them all round, 
was sure of a majority ; and as no sect got any praises except 
from Hie disciples of their own particumr school, such party 
panegyric went for nothing. 



OoBAHS of ink, and reams of paper, and disputes infinite 
toight have been spared, if wranglers had avoided lighting 
the torch of strife at the wrong end ; since a tenth part of the 
pains expended in attempting to prove the why, the where, 
and the when certain events have happened, would have been 
more than sufficient to prove that they never happened at all. 

* See Hamilton's " Parliamentary Logic.** 
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OOKYBBflATlOir is the mxisio of the mind, an inteUectnal 
ordiestra, where all the instmments should bear a part, but 
where none shonld play toother. Each of the pmormem 
should have a just appreciation of his own powers : otherwise 
an unskilful noviciate, who might usurp the first fiddle, would 
infEdlibly get into a scrape. To prevent these mistakes, a good 
master of the band will be very particular in the assortment 
of the performers : if too dissimilar, there will be no harmony ; 
if too tew, there will be no variety ; and if too numerous, liiere 
will be no order : for the presumption of one prater * might 
silence the eloauence of a ^urke, or the wit of a Sheridan, as 
a single kettle-arum would drown the finest solo of a Giomovichi 
or a Giardini. 

€anbtXBian anJr "^txbtx^xan. 

SoMB conversions have failed not for any want of &ith in 
the convert, but for a deficiency of that article in the con- 
verter ; and when matters have been brought to the point, it 
has been discovered that the disciple was liady to peilbrm his> 
part of the ceremony, provided the master were equally so to- 
perform his. I rememoer having somewhei*e read a story of a 
certain lady in Italy, who, being of the Protestant faith, was 
about to be united in marriage to a Papist. Great pains, 
were taken to work her conversion ; at lei^h she consented 
to take the holy sacrament according to the ritual of the 
Church of Rome, provided the making up and manu^Eicturing 
of the wafer to be used in this ceremony were allowed her. This 
was granted ; and when the priest had finished the consecra- 
tion, she solemnly asked him if he firmly believed that tbe act 
of consecration had transformed those elements into the real 
body of Christ. He replied, there could not be the shadow ot 
a doubt of it. " Then," said she, " I am ready to swallow tiiiem, 
if you will only set me the example ; but I must candidly inform 
▼ou," added she, " that before the miracle of transubetantiatioii 
had been performed on the consecrated host, the principal 
ingredient in its composition was arsenic." The monk did not' 
deem it prudent to make a convert on such terms. 

* BiiU«r eompftred thA tongaeB of these etenutl talkers to imee-horees, whicih go fha 
ttkB ]«■ veifl^t they eury ; and Gombexland has obMired. that they take poa-- 
DoCasnl^eoiasahighwaTinandoeaof a poise, nithoat knoin&gite OQateiitiy 
Mring to irtMMB it Mones. 
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Teu conduct of corporate bodies sometimes would incline 
one to suspect that criminalit;^ is, with them, a matter of cal- 
onlation, rather than of conscience, since the individuals that 
compose these bodies, provided the^ can only divide the weight 
of the odium attached to an obnoxious measure, have no objec- 
tion to the full weight of the profit, and the whole weight of 
the guilt. I have heard of a plain countryman who had occasion 
to renew a fine in a certain diocese. He waited on every 
individual of the Chapter separately. They were vastly civil; 
one gave him brandy, another beer, a third wine, a fourth 
Hollands, and so on. On the day following he appeared before 
them in their corporate capacity, when he found a terrible 
metamorphosis had taken place, and it was not without diffi- 
culty he could persuade himself thej were the same men. 
** Having concluded a very hard bargam, gentlemen," said our 
rustic, ** I can compare you to notlung but the good cheer I 
received at your houses yesterday; t^en separately you are 
ezcellentf but mix you together, and you are a mess for the 
D ^L" 

C0rrtr prtbn. 

COBBXTPTION is like a ball of snow : when once set a rolling, 
it must increase. It gives momentum to the activity of the 
kiiave, but it chills ^the honest man, and makes him almost 
weary of his calling: and all that corruption attracts, it 
also retains ; for it is easier not to fall than only to fall once, 
md not to yield a single inch than, having yielded, to regain it, 

€aUmT^axKX^ WixxUxB. 

Gbeat minds that have not as yet established a name, must 
sometimes bend to lesser minds uiat have ; or, if they caimot 
bend, must break. If any able man were to write an impartial 
account of those defdnct literary characters of our own country 
who have heen. over-rated, and also of those that have been 
under-rated, and enler somewhat philosophically into the 
causes, he mi^ht produce a very mterestmg volume. He 
wocQd have all the clergy on his side, for his labovirs would 
at least be orthodox, inasmuch as it might be said of him, 
*'He hath put down the mighty from their seats, and exalted 
the humble and meek." Speakmg generally, no man appears 
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freat to Ids ootemporazieB, for the same reason that no man 
IS great to his servants, — both know too much of him. Envy 
also has her share in withholding present £une. If an author 
hath written better than his ootemporaries, he will be termed 
a plagiarist; if as well, a p^tender; if worse, a genius of 
some promise, of whom th^ do not quite despair. 

Cnuntrgr un^ ^obm. 

If you would be known, and not know, vegeiaU in a yillagei 
if you would know, and not be known, live in a city. 

OOXJSAOB is incompatible with the fear of death: but 
every villain fears death : therefore no villain can be brave. 
He may, indeed, possess the courage of a rat, and fight with 
desperation, when driven into a comer. If by crafb and crime 
a successful adventurer should be enabled to usurp a kingdom, 
and to command its legions, there may be moments when, 
like Bichard on the field of Bosworth, or Napoleon on the 
plains of Marengo, all must be staked ; an awfal crisis when, 
if his throne be overturned, his scaffold must rise upon its 
ruins. Then, indeed, though the doud of battle should lower 
on his hopes, while its iix)n hail is rattling around him, the 
greatest coward will hardly % to insure that death which he 
ciui only escape by fiicing. x et the glare of a courage thus 
elicited by danger, where fear conquers fear, is not to be com- 
pared to that calm sunshine which constantly cheers and 
illuminates the breast of him who builds his confidence on 
virtuous principle : it is rather the transient and evanescent 
lightning of the storm, which derives half its lustre fi-om the 
durkness that surrounds it. 



OouBAaE is like the diamond, — ^very brilliant, not changed 
by fire, capable of high polish, but, except for ijie purpose of 
cutting hiurd bodies, useless. The ereat Tamerlane ^ had his 
full share of it ; yet he said its v£due was much over-rated, 
because it required nothing more than the exercise of fortitude 
and patience for one short hour. One would suppose the 
"Tartar had read Horace, and had his description of a oattle in 
view: — 

" Conenrritxir— hoTB 
> dte mors venit, ant Tietoiia IsBta."— Sot. L, i., 7. 

• See White's «* Institates of Tamerlane." 
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Physical coorage, wHicli despises all danger, will make a 
ODoaii brave in one way ; and moral courage, wnicli despises all 
opinion, will make a man brave in another. The former would 
«eem most necesaij for the camp, the latter for the council; 
but, to constitnte a great man, both are necessary. Napoleon 
accused Mnrat of a want of the one, and he himself has 
not be^i wholly nnsuspected of a want of the other. 

OoxTBAGB is generosity of the highest order ; for the brave 
-are prodigal of the most precious things. Our blood is 
nearer and dearer to us than our money, and our life than 
our estate. Women are more taken with courage than with 
generosity ; for it has all the merits of its sister virtue, with 
tbe addiUon of the most disinterested devotedness and most 
powerful protection. Generosity enters so much into the 
•constitution of courage, that, witn the exception of the great 
jbuke of Marlborough,* we shall hardly find an instance of 
tmdaunted personal bravery co-existing in the same breast 
wil^ great avarice. The self-denial of Christianity, the 
magnanimity of chivalry, all that is splendid in history, or 
•captivating in romance, seems to have been made up of 
. •courage, or generosity, or of both. In fact, true courage, well 
directed, can neither be overpaid nor overpraised. A hero is 
not comiK>sed of common materials ; his expense is hazard, 
bis coin is blood, and out of the very impossibilities of the 
K^ward he cuts a perilous harvest with his sword. We can- 
not aspire to so high a character on cheapner terms ; otherwise 
JVilstafTs soldiers might be allowed their claim, since they 
yrere afraid of nothing but danger. It is unfortunate, how- 
•ever, that presence of mind is always most necessary when 
4bs^ce of body would be most desirable ; aud there is this 
paradox in fear, — ^he is most likely to inspire it in others who 
oas none himself ! 

€onxtuxB. 

Thb most disinterested of all gifts are those which kin^s 
Ustow on urndeservirig favourites ; first, because they are purely 

* At a oertain diplomatio dinner, vliere there were many foreigners of distinction, 
ve dnke gave for a toast, " My qneen." One of the paiiy, who sat next to Prince 
I^igBne, isqiiired of him, in a whisper, " what qneen his grace had given." " I know 
w no qneen that is his particular favonrite," replied the piinoe, " QX.Qe^\> \\. \>^ 
*V»»apecimte." 

E 2 
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at the expense of the donor's character ; and seoondlj, because 
they are sure to be repaid with ingratitude. In fact, honours 
and titles so conferred, or, rather, so misplaced, dishonour the 
giver, without exalting the receiver ; they are a splendid sign 
to a wretched inn ; an illuminated frontispiece to a contempt- 
ible missal; a lofty arch, overshadowing a gutter. Court; 
xninions, lifted up from obscurity by their vices, and splendid 
only because they reflect the rays of royal munificence, may 
be compared to those fogs which the sun raises up from a 
swamp, merely to obscure the beams which were the cause of 
their elevation. 



Most men abuse courtiers, and affect to despise courts ; yet 
most men are proud of the acquaintance of the one, and would 
be glad to live in the other. 



BoYAL favourites are often obliged to cany their complai- 
sance farther than they meant. They live for their master's 
pleasure, and they die for his convenience. 

€onxiB aitir ^lahitxB. 

As he gives proof of a sound and vigorous body, who, acci- 
dentally transgressing the line of demarcation, is confined to a 
pest-house, and, at the end of his quarantine, comes out with- 
out being infected by the plague; so he that can live in courts, 
those hospitals of intellectusil disease, without being contami- 
nated by folly or corruption, gives equal proof of a sound and 
vigorous mind. But as no one thinks so meanly of a conjuror 
as his own Zany, so none so thorou^hljr despise a court as 
those who are thoroughly acquainted with it, particularly if to 
that acquaintance they also add due knowledge of themselves ; 
for many have retired in disgust from a court which ihejfeU 
they despised, to a solitude which they merely /ancied thejr 
could enjoy, only, like Oharles the Fifth, to repent of theur 
repentance. Such persons, sick of others, yet not satisfied with 
themselves, have closed each eventless day with an anxious 
wish to be liberated from so irksome a liberty, and to retire 
Irom so melancholy a retirement ; for it requires less strengtk 
of mind to be dissatisfied with a court than to be contented 
with a cloister, since to be disgusted with a court it is only 
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liecessaary to be acquainted with courtiers, but to' enjoy a cloister 
*we must have a thorongb knowledge of onrselves. 

A TOWK, before it can be plundered and deserted, must first 
1)6 taken; and in this particular Venus has borrowed a law 
from her consort Mars. A woman that wishes to retain her 
suitor, must keep him in the trenches ; for this is a siege 
-which the besieger never raises for want of supplies, since a 
feast is more fatal to love than a fast, and a surfeit than 
starvation. Inanition may cause it to die a slow death, but 
repletion always destroys it by a sudden one. We should 
bave as many Petrarchs as Antonies, were not Lauras much 
more scarce than Cleopatras. 

€obtionn ^m. 

The covetous man reverses the principle on which ^sop 
ehose his burden, and oppresses himself with a heavier load 
of provision, the nearer he gets to the end of his journey. 

None are so seldom found alone, and are so soon tired of 
their oton company, as those coxcombs who are on the best 
terms with themselves. 






Thebe are pratmg coxcombs in the world, who would 
lather talk than listen, although Shakspeare himself were 
the orator, and human nature the theme ! 

€xtuimx. 

It has been said, that whatever is made with the intention 
€f aDswerine two purposes, will answer neither of them wdlL 
-Diis is, for the most part, true with respect to the inventions 
>nd productions of man ; but the very reverse of this would 
Beem to obtain in all the operations of the Godhead. In the 
9^t laboratory of nature, many effects of the most important 
tod extensive utility are often made to proceed from some one 
primary cause; neither do these effects, in any one Vnsftassv!;^ 
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either clash, or jar, or interfere with each other, but eacih o&f* 
is as perfect, in its kind, as if the common source of its 
activity were a^nsted and apprcmriated to the accomplishing 
of that single effect alone. An illiistration or two will suffice, 
where the nnmber of examples is so great, that the difficolty 
lies more in the selection than in the discovery. The 
atmosphere is formed for the respiration of numberless- 
animals, which most important office it perfectly performs, 
being the very food of life. Bnt there are two other processes^ 
almost as important, which could not go on without an 
atmosphere, seeing that it is essential to lK>th of them : — ^the 
dissemination of u^ht by its powers of refraction and refleo* 
tion ; and of heat by its decomposition. The ocean is a fluid 
world, admirably calculated for the propagation and continua- 
tion of those myriads of aquatic animals with which it 
abounds ; and thus it enables the Creator to extend, both in 
depth and surface, the sph^e of sensation, of life, and of 
enjoyment, from the poles even unto the line. But IJie ocean 
has other most important offices to fulfil ; it is i>erhaps more 
necessary to the earth, than the earth itself is to the ocean; 
for while it appears to be the great receptacle of salt water, it 
becomes, through the joint medium of the sun and of the 
atmosphere, the principal reservoir and distributor of fresh. 
The sun himself was created as the grand emporium of light 
and of heat to the system. But he not only warms and 
enlightens, but he also reeulates and controls both the times 
and the spaces of the whole planetary world; the lord of 
motion, no less than of light, he imposes a law on those 
erratic bodies, as invincible as it is invisible, which neverthe* 
less allows the fullest scope to all their wanderings, and 
subjects them to no restramt, but that which is absolutely 
necessary for their preservation. 

It is a curious paradox, that precisely in proportion to 01 
own inteUectual weakness, will oe our credulity as to tho 
mysterious powers assumed by others ; and in those regie 
of darkness and iterance where man cannot effect even the 
things that are within the power of man, there we shall e^ 
find that a blind belief in feats that are far beyond th 

Sowers has taken the deepest root in the minds of 
eceived, and produced the richest harvest to the Imaver 
the deceiver. An impostor that would starve in Edinbn* 
might luxuriate in his Gynseceum at Constantinople. 
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the more we know as to those things that can be done, the 
more sceptical do we become as to all things that cannot. 
Hence it is that no man thinks so meanly of a prime minister 
as his private secretary, nor so humbly of a coi\juror as his 
own assistan t : hence it is that no men have so little confidence 
in medicine as physicians, nor in works of supererogation as 
monks ; notwithstanding both respectively prescribe, each to 
others. And the converse of this proposition being perhaps 
equally true, it then affords the same kind of conviction to 
the pmlosopher which the joint proof of synthesis and analysis 
does to the, chemist. And we might transpose, for brevity, 
the proposition thus : — ^the leas we know as to things that can 
be oone, the less sceptical are we as to things thiat cannot. 
Hence it is that sailors and gamblers, though not over 
remarkable for their devotion, are even proverbial for their 
saperstition; the solution of which phenomenon is, that both 
these descriptions of men have so much to do with things 
beyond all possibility of being reduced either to rule or to 
reason, — the winds and the waves, and the decisions of the 
dice-box. The gambler, indeed, abounds in two of the cardinal 
yirtues, — ^Faith and Hope; but as he lamentably £uls in 
Ohsaitj, which is greater than these, — ^he is nothing. 

Obiticism is like champasne, — ^nothing more execrable if 

bad, nothing more excelkoit if good : if measre, muddj, vapid, 

and sour, both are fit only to engender colic and wmd ; but 

if rich, generous, and sparkling, they communicate a genial 

glow to the spirits, improve the taste, expand the heart, and 

are worthy of being introduced at the symposium of the gods. 

In the whole range of literature, nothing is more entertaining, 

and, I might add, more instructive, than sound and legitimate 

eriticism, the disinterested convictions of a man of sensibility, 

ivho enters rather into the spirit than the letter of his author, 

who can follow him to the neight of his compass, and, while 

be Gn^pathizes with every brilliant power and eenuine passion 

of the poet, is not so fax carried out of himseS as to indulge 

Ids admiration at the expense of his judgment, but who can 

tMoftd us the double pleasure of being first pleased with his 

inihor, and secondly with himself, for having given us such 

a and incontrovertible reasons for our approbation. When 
bi deprived the House of Commons of the talents of 
Charles James Fox, I conceive he did not leave behind him a 
iMoa elegant dassio in all that enlightened body, 1otl<^^\l^»x^ 
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him say, tliat lie was so idle at Eton, that lie verily believed he' 
should have made but little comparative progress in the Greek 
lanfi^ase, had it not been for the intense pleasure he received 
on his nrst taking up Longinus. " It was lucky for me/' he 
would say, " that I did not then know where to procure aa 
iESnglish translation ; and I never quitted him, until I could 
read him with such fiicility as to derive more pleasure from 
his remarks u^on Homer than from the poet himself." On my 
mentioning tms circumstance to an old ±itonian, he confirmed 
it by the following anecdote. He said, that on one occasion, 
by a wilful kind of mistake, Fox took his feivourite lionginus* 
a book above his class, into the school-room; and it happened 
rather unluckily, that he was called upon to go through a 
portion of some other author appropriated to that day; he 
was not a little puzzled, and the master perceived his 
ebibarrassment. " What book have you got there. Sir P " said 
he ; " hand it to me." On perceiving that it was a Greek copy 
of Longinus, "Sir," said the master, "I shall punish you 
severely for having neglected to bring the ri^ht book, unless 
you can immediately construe and parse this page, in tiie 
author you have thought proper to choose for yoursSf ; " pick- 
ing out at the same time one of the most difficult passages in 
the volume. The man was never less at a loss in answering Pitt, 
than was the hoy on this occasion in accepting the chsulenge 
of the master, to the astonishment of whom, no less than of 
his schoolfellows, he accomplished off-hand the task imposed 
upon him, rendering the passage into English, not at all 
nnworthy of the eloquence of the original, " who was himself 
the great sublime he drew." But, to revert to the sulrject^ 
criticism written in the style of Longinus must ever be 
extremely rare, imtil great genius be extremely common. 
There is, indeed, another kind of criticism which will never be 
rare, because it requires only labour and attention ; I mean* 
that which is priucipally confined to dates, fsucta, chronolog;ieSt 
niceties of grammar, and quantities of prosody ; a critidsm 
conversant with words rather than things, and with the letter 
rather than the spirit ; a style of criticism like that of him 
•who, when all the world were enraptured by a Oeres of 
Baphael, discovered that the knot in the wheat-sheaf was not 
tied as a reaper would have tied it. To be a mere verbal critie» 
is what no man of genius would be, if he could ; but to be a 
critic of true taste and feeling, is what no man without genius 
could be, if he would. Gould «rohnson have had less prcgndice^ 
Addison more profundity, or Dryden more time, they would 
liave been well qualified for the arduous office of a critie* 
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materials for a good critic mi^bt be fonnd in tbe three, since 
«acli bad inanj of the requisites, bnt neither of them alL 
As to the three great names of Bentley, Person, and 
Parr, they come nearer to our purpose, but have not fully 
accomplished all that we want. Bentley united two things 
itbat were very incompatible, — dogmatism and whim ; and was 
s,t the same time both conjectural and dictatorial: he 
•often substituted creation for correction, invented where he 
ought rather to have investigated, and eave us what he con- 
ceived his author should have said, ratiier than what he did 
say. Person was too cold and costive in his a]pi)robation, and 
too microscopical in his views, for the perfect critic ; being more 
occupied about the syllables tiian the sense, with the counters 
of Imowledge, rather than knowledge itself. His temper, too, 
was not sufSciently placid for his mission, which required more 

Sktience than that of Job, and more meekness than that of 
OSes. He was too apt not only to quit the game, but to do 
80 in order to worry some mongrels of his own pack, who were 
at fault, from having overrun the scent. He took his Greek, 
as some persons take their snuff; that is, he not only stuffed 
2iis head with it almost to suffocation, but his pockets asweU,* 

* PanoQ was once traveUing in a stage-eoaeh, when a young Oxonian, fresh from 
eoUege, was amnBing the ladies with a variety of talk, and, amongst other things, with 
% qii^tion, as he said, from Sophocles. A Oreek quotation, and in a coach too ! 
900Md oar slumbering prof essor from a kind of dog sleep, in a snug comer of the 
vthiele. Shaking his ears, and rubbing his eyes, "I think, young gentleman," said 
he, ** yon favoured us just now with a quotation from Sophocles. I do not happen to 
xeeoUeGi it there." *'0, Sir," replied our tyro, " the quotation is word for word as I 
Jhave repeated it, and in Sophocles too ; but I suspect. Sir, it is some time since y<m 
ware at college." The professor, applying his hand to his great coat, and taking out 
* small pocket edition of Sophocles, quietly asked him if he could be kind enough to 
jhow him the passage in question, in that little book. After rummaging the pages for 
■ome time, the youth replied, '* Upon second thoughts, I now recollect that the passage 
is in Euripides." " Thiaa. perhaps. Sir," said the professor, putting his hand again into 
liis poeket, and handing him a similar edition of Euripides, "you will be so good as to 
And it lor me in that little book." The young Oxonian returned again to his task, but 
nmSh xio better success, muttering however to himsdf, " Curse tne^ if ever I quote 
^reek again in a eoaeh." The tittering of the ladies informed him that he was got into 
ahobUe. At last, "Bless me, Sir," said he, " how dull I am 1 I recollect now, yes, 
yes, I perfectly remember, that the passage is in JBschylus." The inexorable professor 
zetomed again to his inexhaustible pocket, and was in the act of handing him an 
ANhylus, when our astonished freshman vociferated, "Stop the coach! hallo, 
an^KTWfcw I let me out, I say, — ^instantly 1 — ^let me out 1 There 's a fellow here has got 
the whole Bodleian library in his pocket. Iiet me out, I say— let me out ! He must be 
Tionoo, or the devil I " 

X widi to make some observationB on anecdotes, and I think I may as well take this 
OTpostanity as another. Imprimis, I am not so particular about their originality as 
"mar application. If an anecdote oomes across my mind, which tends to the support 
of any argument or pn^iosition I am advancing, I hesitate not to adduce it. There 
tie no anecdotes in these pages that will be new to all my readers, and perhaps there 
tse none bnt may be new to some of them* Those to whom any anecdote is (dd, will 
MAbe dBhnded, if it be well applied; and those to whom it may be new, will reeeive 
"flie doable pleasure of novelty and of illustratian. In fact, there are ool-j \^o xaoOMk 
tywhiehan taeedotoeaabe pezfeetly original: thepaztiei'«hoxela\Al^iB»iX«6SQbii» 



and not withoat occMiafuiHy beffwrttcring hk neig^iboDrs witb 
tlie luperflulij . Ab to Doctor Twrr, fortaaMXetj for the 



If liMii ft from, or iirhi it for, tha prinripalfc I— f iWm, Bto tha air, we priti 
praperlj oi4r ao loag «a th^arakep* in; flMiiwIaat tib* on* is told, or the otfa 
BkoBted, Oiejr ne eonuBOQ stock. B«l tiie prindpal tmmb Iksi has inteoad bm 
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thiefle pages vith eneedotaa, is to teinp* joszig miads to a U^ber and iBoce 
farteflwitnal kind of reading. If thej-nada hook on sadmbjeeta aamine, th^moBt 
ftink, at least, befon the7 differ firaaa Ae anthor : and tiiu ia one a< thasMat esalted, 
aolile, yet rare enqtloyBenis o< man. Bnt a volome that eomprls a reader to think, 
-win not be his btTooxite at first, althoa<<h it is sore to bacone to in tiie end. It is oo 
fids aeeoant I hsTe occanooally attempted to lead on jooagadnds \fj anaedotea : thqr 
-win in an pvobabilitj be nev to them ; and I haw endeaTanred so to vxite them, that 
he that rans maj read, and he that reads may imdnrstand. There an two elaoBCO of 
people that profit little by reading, — those that are Texy -wise, and those that are Tery 
fooUsh ; I cannot presume to inform the one, and I cannot hope to inqprore the other. 
I hare thoefore attempted to make LlAOOX anintritigThle book, capable of doing some 
good to that raloable dass d the eommoni^ -who have ofkrr thii^ to do, as irdl as 
to read, and 'a^io, when th^ snatch a few boon from their oeenpations to devote to 
Bteraiy porsnits, most ne e essari ly prefer that anthor who giree them the moat know- 
ledge, and takes frcnn them the lout time. An era is fast approaching, when no writer 
-win be read by ^he great majority, sa^e and except those who can effect that for bales 
of msnnscript which the hydrostatie screw performs far bales of cottmi, by eondrnwing 
that matter into a period which before occiqiidd a page : eeleluity will be awarded to 
DO pen that cannot imitate the pogilist in three essentials ; that at hitting hard, and 
■hup, and at $hort distanees. 

"Lei a man of eomman sense, baring read an anthnr with some attention, lay down 
the book, and then ask himself this question, ** What has this writer told me that is 
xeaOynew— true, dear, and conrindng, and which I did not know before ?** He will 
genoally find that he may pot all this down in a rexy small compass, and that the 
task may be perfcMined, eren by the most bnsy, withoat the help of an amannenais. 
literazy diaraeters, indeed, who are constant^ on the hont for interesting anecdotes, 
win no doabt recognise many of mine as old acquaintances ; bat each characters are 
not numerous, and I see no reason why that which amuses, and also instracts, should 
he monopolized by any class, and paxtiealarly by a smaU one. As 'Whitefidd, when he 
Mt dirine Psalms to airs that were profane, did so because he codid not see why the 
deril shoold have aU the best tones ; so neither can I conceiTe why aU the best stories 
ahoold be confined to the literati, who, l>y the bye, are not a whit better abl* 
to enjoy t b^*"^ th^^ n the unlearned, dnce their ^ ^oT wnr vyn sense is often deficient, pre» 
eisdy in proportion to their possessicn of that which is not so ; in which case, we< 
ad^it anily the repartee of Descartes to a certain marquis who had animadverted 
xatiaeriUibwany aa this philoa(q;tlier'8 indulging himself in the Inxuriesaf the table : — 
** What, Sir, do you think that Proridence made ^ood things only for fools 7 ** 

To finidi this gossiping and rambling note, tedious to my readers, and partienlaily 
tiresome io him that writes it, because it is on himself, I shaU merely add one more 
observatian. In such a xiieHj of renuuks, and multiplicity of propodtians, as a 
work of the nature of Lacoh must neeessarily inrolTe, repetitian wiU be a rock iridch 
ft win be somewhat difllenlt wholly to avoid. On a comparisan, however, of passagas- 
t^fpareiUI§ similar, the candid reader win, I think, perceive a difference: — 

** Faeiea nan onmibos una. 
Nee diversa tamen, qnalem deeet esse soronun.**— Ovid. 

U; Ska modem physidans, I sometimes vary my prescriptions, it is for the sanw 
SMflon tiiat they do, ** To give the disocder an opportonity of choodng f or itadf.** 

Bot to retnm to PonoB. In the notes on ^rpoeriaiy I have mentioned a oorioosfMi 
«ilh nneet to this learned prafassor. After death, his head was disseeted, and to 
ftaeoofaaiaBofaUeranidofl^biittothe eonsolation of aU bloekhaads, it was dia* 
wmt a d ttiat he had the thidMstskun of any professor in Europe. Professor OaH, on 
Mag eaBed raoa to eqplain this phenomenon, and to reoondle so tenadoos a mei 
Viikaotfakk a reeeptede for it, is said to have replied:'* How the ideas got into „ 
#ilniltiitfMivlNi8mes8,notndne; I have nothing to do with that; batletthamonMi 
jwf im ihit ti ■!! T "■mt i cnea in, I wiU de^ than erer to get out again." 
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interests of literature, lie is still alive, — vivcd adhue,* — and may, 
if lie please, remove the principal objection that can justly be 
Inroagnt against his pen, by using it more often ; the quality 
28 so good, we more deeply regret the smallness of the quan- 
tify. Verbum sa^pienti gat 



If OBEBK criticism discloses that which it would fun con- 
eeal, but conceals that which it professes to disclose : it is, 
therefore, read by the discerning, not to discover the merits of 
an author, but tne motives of his critic. 

Sttccess too often sanctions the worst and the wildest 
schemes of human ambition. That such a man as Cromwell 
should have been enabled, under any circumstances, to seize 
the reins of a miehty empire, is matter of surprise to some, of 
indignation to all. Gould we call him up from the dead, he is 
the very last man that could rationally explain his own success, 
which no doubt at the time excited as much astonishment in 
kunself as in beholders; but he owed as much to the folly, 
timidity, and fanaticism of others, as to his own sagacity,, 
oourage, and craftiness. In fEU)t, the times made him, not ne 
the times. If a civil war raged at this moment, and the sacred 
names of Kins and Parliament were again arrayed against 
each other in the field, such a man as Cromwell, at present, 
would never arrive at any station higher than an adjutant of 
dragoons. He might preach and pray, and write and fight, 
and bluster and harangue, but not one step higher would he 
get. If every thing in his character had not been artificial, 
exc^t his courage, he had been nobody ; and if he had not 
earned his hypocrisy so far as at times to deceive himself, he had 
been ruined. When he cleared the House of Commons, and 
exclaimed, " You are an adulterer, you are an extortioner, you 
are a glutton, and you are no longer a Parliament;" suppose 
a single member had rejoined, " ^d you are a hypocrite, and 
by this illegal act have forfeited your commission, and are no 
longer an officer; soldiers, at your peril proceed!" Such a 
speech might have turned the whole tide of affairs, and have 
sent back Oliver to the Tower, instead of to Whitdiall, never 
L to quit it, except to lay his heeid upon the block. 



* Br. Pazr died In 1825, In the seTAixty-ninth year of hia a£;e, and was bTui&^ «i^ . 
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When the cruel fell into the hands of the cruel, we read 
their fe.te with horror,not with pity. Sylla commanded the bones 
of Marius to be broken, his eyes to be pulled out, his hands 
to be cut off, and his body to be torn in pieces with pincers ; 
And Catiline was the executioner. " A piece of cruelty," says 
Seneca, "only fit for Marius to suffer, Catiline to execute^ 
and Sylla to command."* 

The most cruel and revengeful measures, when once carriedy 
have often been pushed to their utmost extremity by those 
very men who, before their enactment, pretended to oppose 
them, in order to throw the odium on others. But this oppo- 
lution has proceeded from the lip, not from the heart; and 
would not have been made, if the objector did not foresee that 
his opijosition would be fruitless. Augustus, with his uswd 
hypocrisy, pretended to be shocked with the idea of a pro- 
scription ; K)r, perceiving that Antony and Lepidus were two 
to one against him, he knew that his single vote against the 
measure could not succeed; and that, by giving it, he shouM 
preserve his popularity, and not be prevented from glutting 
his revenge : but Suetonius informs us, that when the horria 
work commenced, he carried it on with a severity more unre* 
lenting than either of his colleagues ; ** utroque acerhius exer* 
cuii ; " t and that whenever Lepidus or Antony was inclined to 
jnercy, either from interest, entreaty, or bribes, he alone stoutly 
and lustily stood out for blood; "solus rruiffnopere contendai 
.^ne cui parceretwr." 

CsxjEL men are the greatest lovers of mercy, avarlcioiu 
men of generosity, and proud men of humility, — ^that is to 
B&j, in others, not in themselves. 

Cttstom is the law of one description of fools, and feshios 
vof another ; but the two parties often clash ; for precedent is 

*Bsir.,i)«Jf^iiL,l,8. f Subt., .iug., 27 
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the legislator of tHe first, and novelty of tlie last. Castom» 
therefore, looks to things that are past, and &.shion to things 
that are present, bnt both of them are somewhat jpnrblind as 
to things that are to come. But, of the two, fashion imposes the 
heaviest burden ; for she cheats her votaries of their time, their 
fortune, and their comforts, and she repays them only with the 
celebrity of being ridiculed and despised; a very paradoxical 
mode of remunei*ation, y^t always most tha/nkfully received ! 
Fashion is the veriest goddess of semblance, and of shade : to 
be happy is of far less consequence to the worshippers than 
to appear so ; and even pleasure itself they sacrifice to parade, 
and enjoyment to ostentation. She requires the most passive 
and implicit obedience, at the same time that she imposes a most 
grievous load of ceremonies; and the slightest murmuringa 
would only cause the recusant to be laughed at by all other 
classes, and excommunicated by his own. Fashion builds her 
temple in the capital of some mighty empire, and, having 
selected four or five hundred of the silliest people it contains, 
she dubs them with the magnificent and imposing title of the 
WOBLB ! But the marvel and the misfortune is, that this arro- 
gant title is as universally accredited by the many who abjure, 
as by the few who adore her ; and this creed of fashion requires 
not only the weakest foUy, but the strongest faith, since it 
would maintain that the minority are the whole, and the ma- 
jority nothing ! Her smile has given wit to dulness, and grace 
to ddEbrmity, and has brought every thing into vogue, by turns, 
but virtue. Yet she is most capricious in her favours, often 
ronxiing from those that pursue her, and coming round to those 
that stand still. It were mad to follow her, and rash to oppose 
her, but neither rash nor mad to despise her. 

It is better to meet danger than to wait for it. He that ia 
on a lee shore, and foresees a hurricane, stands out to sea, 
and encounters a storm, to avoid a shipwreck. And thus, the 
legislator who meets some evils, half subdues them. In the 
grievous dearth that visited the land of Egypt, Joseph fore- 
stalled the evil, and adopted measures that proclaimed to the 
nation, " You shall not feast, in order that you may not fast ; 
and although you must submit to a scarcity, you shall not 
endure a famine." And those very persons who have been 
decried by short-sighted reasoners in this country, as regratera 
and monopolizersy are, in times of real deficieac;^, \>dl<^ «a\?qa2l 
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Josephs of the land. Like the prcBdolaiores in the camp of 
the Aomans, they spy out the nakedness of the land before 
the main body are advised of it, and, hyr raising the price of 
the commodity, take the only means to insure an economy in 
the use of it. 



i^at&. 



In the whole course of our observation there is not so mis- 
represented and abused a personage as Death. Some have 
styled him the King of Terrors, when he might with less 
impropriety have been termed the Terror of Kings : others have 
dread^ him as an evil witiiout end, although it was in their 
own power to make him the end of mtmdane evil. He has been 
vilified as the cause of anguish, consternation, and despair ; 
but these, alas ! are things that appertain not unto death, but 
unto life. How strange a paradox is this, — ^we love the dis- 
temper, and loathe the remedy ; preferring the fiercest buffet- 
ings of the hurricane to the tranquillity of the harbour ! The 
poet has lent his fictions, the painter his colours, the orator 
his tropes, to portray death as the grand destroyer, the enemy, 
the prince of phantoms and of shades ; but can he be called a 
destroyer, who for a perishable state gives us that which is 
eternal P Can he be styled the enemy, who is the best friend 
only of the best, who never deserts them at their utmost need, 
and whose friendship proves the most valuable to those who 
live the longest P Can he be termed the prince of |>hantom8 
and of sh^es, who destroys that which is transient and 
temporary, to establish that which alone is real and fixed P 
And what are the mournful escutcheons, the sable trophies, 
4md the melancholy insignia with which we surround him, the 
sepulchral gloom, the mouldering carcass, and the slimy 
worm ? These indeed are the idle fears and empty terrors not 
of the dead, but of the living. The dark domain of death we 
dread indeed to enter, but we ought rather to dread the 
ruggedness of some of the roads that lead to it ; but if ther 
are rugged, they are short, and it is only those that are smooth 
that are wearisome and long. But ^rhaps he summons us 
too soon from the feast of me ; but if so, if the exchange be 
not for the better, it is not his fault, but our own: or he 
summons us late ; the call is a reprieve rather than a sentence; 
for who would wish to sit at the board when he can no longer 
partake of the banquet, or to live on to pain when he has 
Jon^ been dead to pleasure? Tyrants can sentence their 
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'vietiiiui to death ; bnt how much more dreadful would be their 
jpower, could they sentence them to life ! Life is the jailor of 
the soul in this mthj prison, and its only deliyerer is Death; 
what we call life is a journey to death, and what we call deatii 
is a passport to life. True wisdom thanks Death for what he 
takes, and still more for what he brings. Let us then, 
like sentinels, be ready, because we are uncertain ; and calm, 
because we are prepared. There is nothing formidable about 
death but the consequences of it, and uiese we oursebres 
can regulate and control. The shortest life is long enough, 
if it leifl to a better j and the longest life is too short, if it do 
not. 



Dbath is like thunder* in two particulars ; we are alarmed 
at the sound of it, and it is formidable only from that which 
preceded it. The rich man, gasping for breath, and reduced 
ix> be a mendicant even of the common air, tantalized with 
luxuries that must no more be tasted, and means that must 
no longer be enjoyed, feels at last the impotence of gold : that 
Death which he dreaded at a distance as an enemy, he now 
liails, when he is near, as a friend ; a friend, that alone can 
bring the peace his treasures cannot pm-chase, and remove the 
pain nis physicians cannot cure. 



If we read the history of disorders, we are astonished that 
laen liye ; if of cures, we are still more astonished that they 
die. But Death is the only sovereign whom no partiality can 
warp, and no price corrupt. He neither spares the hero, his 
purveyor by wholesale; nor the physician, his caterer by retail ;t 

* It is a doobtwhether thote that are killed by the lightning even hear the fhonder 
'vhieh/oUoiot the stroke. Be that as it may, the comparison in the text may be stUl 
farther illustrated by a fine thought of the philosopher Axcesilaos. " Death,** said 
lie, ** of all human eyils, is the only one whose presence is never tronblesome to any 
•one, and which makes us nneasy only by its absence." 

f I remember, when at Paris, being introduced to a physician who had fitted up a 
Uoige apartment with portraits, sent him by those patients whom he had recovered. 
fDuui cJrenmstanoe put me in mind of a remark of Diogenes to one that admired the 
moltitode of votive offerings, in Samothracia, given to Uie temple of Neptune by those 
iibo had escaped from shipwreck. " There would have been many more," said 
Diogenes, **if those who have perished could have presented theirs." There is a 
Spanish story that runs thus : All the physicians in Madrid were suddenly alarmed 
lij the intmoon of the ghosts of their patients ; their doors were so besieged by the 
epeetares of the dead that there was no entrance for the living. It was observed that 
« flinsle physician, of no repute, and living very obscurely, was incommoded with only 
one of these unearthly visitors. AU Madrid flocked to him, and he got all the fees, 
until his brother practitioners promulgated the unfortunate discovery, U».\ \2k^ %ai<^ 
fc vas, when alive, the only patient that ever consoliad bixo. 
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nor the lawyer, bis solicitor-general ; nor the undertaker, ki^ 
master of the wardrobe ; nor the priest, bis cbamberlain and 
privy-coimcillor : even bis tmest minion and prime sjcopbant^ 
the sexton, who bas spent bis wbole life in biding bis had 
deeds from tbe world, and concealing bis deformities, is at 
last consigned to tbe bed of clay witb bis own sbovel, and 
tbis by tbe bands of some younger favourite, who succeeds 
alike to bis salary and bis sentence, bis department and bis 
doom. 



In deatb itself tbere can be notbicg terrible, for tbe act of 
deatb annibilates sensation; but tbere are many roads to 
deatb, and some of tbem justly formidable, even to tbe bravest. 
Yet so various are tbe modes of going out of tbe world, tbat 
to be bom may bave been a more pamful tbing tban to die, 
and to live may prove a more troublesome tbing tban eitber. 



Death is tbe liberator of bim whom freedom cannot release, 
tbe pbysician of bim wbom medicine cannot cure, and tbe- 
comforter of bim wbom time cannot console. 



^HnL 



It is best, if possible, to deceive no one ; for be tbat, like* 
Mabomet or Cromwell, begins by deceiving otbers, will end,, 
like tbese, by deceiving bimself. But should it be absolutely 
necessary to deceive our enemies, there may be times when 
this cannot be effectually accomplished without deceiving, at. 
tbe same time, our friends ; for tbat which is known to our- 
IHends will not be long concealed from our enemies. Lord 
Peterborough persuad^ Sir Bobert Walpole that Swift bad 
seen the folly of bis old political principles, and had come over 
to those of tbe administration ; that he found himself buried 
alive in Ireland, and wished to pass tbe remainder of bis days* 
witb English preferment, and on En&Hsb ^ound. After 
frequent importunities from bis lordship. Sir Bobert con- 
sented to see Swift; who came over from Ireland, and was 
brought by Lord Peterborough to dine witb Sir Bobart at 
Chelsea. His manner was very captivating, full of respect to- 
Sir Bobert, and completely imposing on Lord Peterborouj?b ; 
but we shall see, in the sequel, that Swift ruined bimselfby 
not attending to tbe maxim tbat it is necessary, at times, to» 
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deoeive our friends as well as our enemies. Some time after 
dinner, Sir Robert retired to his closet, and sent for Lord 
Peterborough, who entered full of joy at Swift's demeanour; 
but all this was soon done away. ** You see, my Lord," said 
Sir Robert, " how highly I stand in Swift's fevour." " Yes,'* 
replied Lord Peterborough ; ** and I am confident he means all 
that he says." Sir Bol^rt proceeded, *' In my situation, as- 
sailed as I am by false friends and real enemies, I hold it mj 
duty, and for the king's besiefit, to watch correspondence : this 
letter I caused to be stopped at the post-o£Glce, — ^read it." It was 
a letter from Swift to Doctor Arbuthnot, saying, that Sir 
Biobert had consented to see him at last ; that he knew no 
flattery was too gross for Sir Robert, and that he should 
reoeiye plenty; and added, that he hoped very soon to hare 
the old fox in his clutches. Lord Peterborough was in 
astonishment ; Sir Robert never saw Swift again ; who speedily 
returned to L'dand, became a complete misanthrope,* and 
died without a friend. 



In our attempt te deceive the world, those are the most 
likely to detect us, who are sadlmg on the earns tack. 

These are some frauds so well conducted, that it would be 
stupidity not to be deceived by them. A wise man, therefore, 
may be duped as well as a fool ; but the fool publishes the 
triumph of his deceiver ; the wise man is silent, and denies 
that mumph to an enemy which he would hardly concede to 
a friend, — a triumph that proclaims his own defeat. 

Deubebate with caution, but act with decision; and yield 
with graciousness, or oppose with firnmess. 

^jensbir 0f €\^xixtUx. 

Thebe is a certain constitution of mind which, of all others, 
is the most likely te make our fortunes, if combined with 

• Be did not open his lips, except on one oeeasion, for seven yeaits. It would seem 
thai lie hftd a melancholy forobodingof his fate ; for, on seeing an old oak, the head ot 
-v^deliiras withered, he feelinglyezclaimed, "IshaU be like that tree, I shall die ak 
top." The following lines in " Hypooiisy " aUude to this oironmstanoe : — 
(« Then ask not length of days, that glftless gift, 

More pleased like Wolfe to die, than live l^e Swift 

He, with prophetic plaint, his doom diyined, — 

The hod/ff made the living tomb of mind : 

Bndder and compass gone, of thought and speedi) 

He lay, a mighty wxecjc on Wisdom's beaoh. I ** 
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talent, or to mar them, without it; for the errors of such 
mindd are few, but feital. I allude to those characters who 
have a kind of mathematical decision about them, which dic- 
tates that a straight line is the shortest distance between any 
two points, and that small bodies vrith velocity have a gpreatcr 
momentum than lar^e masses without it. Thus they would 
rather use a carmon-oaU than a hattering-ram. With such 
minds, to resolve and to act is instantaneous : they seem to ' 
precede the march of time ; to foresee events in the chrysalis 
of their causes ; and to seize that moment for execution, which 
others waste in deliberation. Cromwell* had much of this de- 
cision in the camp, but in the church hypocrisy asserted her 
dominion, and sometimes neutralized his moral courage, never 
his physical ; for he always fought with more sincerity than he 
prayed. Cardinal de Betz carried this energnr and prompid* 
tude into every department of his career, — ^the church, the 
camp, the council, and the court ; but, like Charles XII., he had 
always more sail than ballast, and, after the most hair-breadth 
escapes, was shipwrecked at last. Napoleon had more of this 
promptitude of decision than any other character, ancient or 
modem. Even his ablest generals were often overwhelmed 
with astonishment at the result of his simultaneities. Kleber 
designated him as a chief who had two faults : — that of advan- 
cing, without considering how he should retreat; and that of 
feeizmg, without considering how he should retain. It was 
absolutely necessary for such a man to weao' his heart in hia 
head ; for he invariably sacrificed blood to time, and means to 
the end. If the wrong path happened to be the shm'test, that 
inade it the right ; and he anticipated an acquittal, by securing a 
conquest He invaded France with sixty men, and for a time 
succeeded; but this desperate measure would not have been 
necessary, if the same promptitude of action which caused this 
mtter attempt to succeed, had not most miserably failed on a 
former one. He had said, " Let war feed war." It did so, and 
Russia spread her table-cloth of snow, to receive the fragments 
of the feast. But all this energy, and sdl this talent, were 
plouded by a total want of principle : he knew that he had 
none himself, and here he was always right ; but he concluded 
that all others had none, and here he was often wrong^ On a 
tnore confined stage, and in a smaller sphere, few have com- 
bined more talent with more decision than Lord Thurlow, 

* Cromwell is thus described byhis confidential physician, Geoige Bate :— " A perfect 
master of all the arts of simnlation and of dissimnlation who, tuning up the whites 
of his eyes, and seeking the Lord with pious gestures, will weep and pray, and cant 
most devoutly, till an opportunity offers of dealing his dupe a knock-down blow imd«r 
the short xibik 
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^atnre seems to have gptven him a head of crystal and nerves 
of brass. I shall qnote his reply to a deputation from the 
Dissenters, as highly charactenstio of the man. They had 
waited on him by appointment, to request that he would give 
them his vote for the repeal of the Test Act. They were 
shown into the library, where a plentiful collation had been 
prepared. They thought themselves sure of success ; but they 
reckoned without their host, who at length made his appear- 
ance. He listened to a long harangue with much patience ; 
when it was finished, he rose up and addressed them : " Gen* 
tlemen, you have called on me to request my vote for the 
xepeal of the Test Act. Gentlemen, I shall not jote for the 
Tepeal of the Test Acfc. I care not whether vour religion has 
the ascendancy, or mine, or any, or none ; but this I know, 
that when you were uppermost you kept vs down, and now 
that we are uppermost, with God's help, we will keep you 
■down.** 

A TOBBENT of declamation, where all is sound and verbiage, 
haa often served the ends of the oppressor, and proved more 
&tal to the oppressed than any force of argument or reason 
iihat could be brought against him ; just as an expert swimmer 
is in more danger &om the froth and foam of the surf than 
^from the deepest water of the ocean ; for although the former 
hasno profdndity, it has also no buoyancy, neither can the 
voice oi distress be heard amidst the roar of the breakers. 

What we conceive to be failings in others are not unfre- 
qnently owing to some deficiencies in ourselves : thus, plain 
men think handsome women want passion, and plain women 
think youn^ men want politeness; dull writers think all 
readers devoid of taste, and dull readers think witty writers 
devoid of brilliance ; old men can see nothing to admire in the 
present days ; and yet former days were not better, but it is 
thej themselves that have become worse. 

Demaoooues, however fond they may aflEect to be of inde- 
pendence and liberty in their public speeches, are invariably 
Tories in their private actions, and despots in their ovaiama. 

F 2 
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lies. The most yiolent of them have nsoallybeeiL formed, ljk» 
Wilkes, hy the refusal of some unreasonahle request; and 
their patriotism app^u*s in a very qaestiomible shape, when we 
see that the^r rejoice in jnst as much pnbUc calamity as intra- 
dnces them into power, and supplants their rivals.* 



Some demagogues, like Catiline, can raise a storm, who 
oannot, like Cromwell, rule it : thus the Gknochi, wishing ixy 
make the Agrarian law the ladder of their ascent, found it the* 
instrument ^of their &11 : "fractd compage ruebatd" f 

The depravity of hmnan nature is a fiivonrite topic with the 
priests, but they will not brook that the laity should descant 
npon it: in this respect they may be compared to those 
hnsbands who freely abuse their own wives, but are ready to- 
cut the throat of any other man who does so. 



i« 3'^ii' 



Men of enterprising and energetic minds, when buried alive* 
in the gloomy walls of a prison, may be considered as called 
npon to endure a trial that will put all their strength of mind 
and fortitude to the test, far more than all the hazards, the 
dilemmas, and the broils of the camp, the cabinet, or the 
cabal. I have often considered that the Cardinal de Betz was 
never so great as on one occasion, which occurred at the castle* 
of Yincennes. He was shut up in that fortress by his im- 

* The real differenoe, therefore, iMtween a Toij and a Whig wonld aeem to be this . 
the one has power, the other wanU it. Samnel Johnson was not a little disooneerted 
by an unexpected retort, made npon him before a lai^ purty at Oxford bj Dootor 
Chrowe. The principles of onr lexicographer ran with too much -violenoe in one way, 
not to foam a little when they met with a current running equally strong in another. 
The dispute happened to turn ui>on the origin of Whiggism ; for Johnson had trtani- 
nhantly challenged I>r. Crowe to tell him who was the first Whig. The latter findiiig 
himself a little puzzled. Dr. Johnson tauntingly rejoined, " I see, Sir, that yon axe 
even kgiorant of the head of your own party ; but I wiU tell you. Sir : the devil was the 
first Whig; he was the first Beformer; he wanted to set up a Beform even in heaven t* 
Dr. Crowe calmly replied, ** I am much obliged to you for your information, and I cer- 
tainly did not foresee that you would go so far back for your authority ; yet I rather 
fear that your argument makes against yourself ; for, if the devil was a Whig, yoa 
have admitted that while he was a Whig, he was in heaven ; bat yoa have ioxffiMitBu 
that the moment he got into hell, he set up for a Tory." 

^JuY.,&»«.vi.,618. 
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placable enemy Mazarin ; * and on looking out of his grated 
window, to &n the burning ferer of hope delayed, he saw some 
labourers busy in preparing a small plot of ^ound opposite 
to his apartment, when the person commissioned to attend 
him brought in his break£ast, ne ventured to inquire of him 
what those labourers were about whom he saw from his 
window. He replied, " They are preparing the ground for the 
reception of the seed of some cwparagtLs, a vegetable of which 
we have heard that your excellency is particuWly fond." The 
cardinal received this appalling intelligence with a smile. 

Thbbb are moments of despondency, when Shakspeare 
thought himself no poet., and Biaphael no painter ; when the 
greatest wits have doubted the excellence of their happiest; 
efforts. 

Despotism can no more exist in a nation, until the liberty 
of the press be destroyed, than the night can happen before 
the sun is set. 

^tBtxntixon nxtiji "^xtBtxbntxan. 

Thb art of destruction seems to have proceeded geometri- 
cally, while the art of preservation cannot be said to have 
Advanced even in a plain arithmetical progression ; for there 
are but two specifics Known which will infallibly cure their two 
respective diseases. But the modes of destroying life have 
increased so rapidly, that conquerors have not to consider how 
to murder men, but, out of the numberless methods invented, 
are only puzzled which to choose. If any nation should here- 
after discover a new mode of more inevitable and universal 

* Tblfl aame minister had Bhnttip some other person in the Bastile for a few years, 
owing to a trifling mistake in hii name. He ms at last tamed out, with as little 
0K«iiMiiij as be was dapped in. The mistake was explained to him, on his dismissal ; 
Imt he leeeired a gentle hint to heware of a yery dangerous spirit of cariosity whid& 
lis had erineed dnrizig his confinement. Not heing over anxioos again to tre^ss on 
^M hospitalities of the Bastile, he Tentnred to ask what inrolantcury proof he could 
hKWB given of this yexy dangeroas spirit of cariosity, in order that he znight oarefolly 
«void BiiQhaa offence in fatore. He was then grarely told that he had on one occasion 
jnada use of these words to an attendant : " I alwavs thoaght myself the mosi 
iaaignifieaat teOaw on the face of the earth, and shoald he most particalarly obliged 
to yon, if yoa ooald inform me by what poflsible means I ever became ot 8Qi&x&ssGX 
B to be shut np in this place." 
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destniction to ita enemies than is jet known, (and some late^ 
experiments in chemistry have made the stipx>08ition far from 
improbable,) it would, in that case, become absolutely neces»- 
sary for all neighbouring nations to attempt a similar discoveiy ; 
or that nation which continued in sole possession of so- 
tremendous a secret, would, like the serpent of Aaron, swallow 
up all neighbouring nations, and ultimately subjugate the 
world. Let such a secret be once known by any particular- 
nation, and by the awakened activity of all neighbouring 
states, by every possible effort of vigilant and sleepless, 
espionage, and by the immense rewards proposed for informa- 
tion, mankind would soon perceive which of the two arts- 
government considered of the greatest consequence, — the art 
of preservation, or that of desfruction. If, indeed, any new 
and salutary mode of preserving life were discovered, such a 
discovery would not awaken the jealousy, nor become, in any 
degree, such a stimulus to the inventive faculties of other 
nations, as the art of destruction; princes and potentates 
would look on with indifference ; and the progress of such dis- 
coveries has always been slow, and their saluter^ consequencea* 
remote and precarious. Inoculation was practised in Turkey 
long before it was known in Europe ; and vaccination has, at 
this moment, many prejudices to contend with. The Ohinese, 
who aspire to be thought an eidightened nation, to this day 
are ignorant of the circulation of the blood ; * and even in 
England the man who made that noble discovery lost all his. 
practice in consequence of his ingenuity ; and Hume informs 
us, that no physician in the united kingdoms, who had 
attained the age of forty, ever submitted to become a convert 
to Harvey's theory, but went on preferring Tnumpsmnu to- 

* Andrew Cssalphintis, chief phyaioiaa to Pope Glement YnL,pabli8bed a book at- 
Pisa, on the 1st of June, 1569, entitled, " Qv.tMtiofwm Peripateticarwn Libri F.," in 
irhioh there is this passage, which evidently shows that he was thoronc^ aoq^nainted 
with the circulation of the blood:— ^* Idoirco pobno per Tenam arteiiis similom, «z 
(leztro cordis yentricnlo, ferridom haoiiens sangninem, enmqae per anastomodm 
•rterisB yenali reddens qnaa in sinistnun cordis Tentriculnm tendit, transmisso inteiiia 
aere trigido per aspero arteris canales, qoi joxta arteriam venalem protaidimtar,]ioii 
tamen oscnlis oommxinicantes, at pntavit Galenas, solo tacta temperat. Hnio 
Bangninlfl circolationi ex dextro cordis ventricolo, per palmones, in sinistnun ejasdem 
ventricalam, optime respondent ea qoea ex dissectione apparent. Nam dno sont fasft 
Sn dextnim yentrioalam desinentia, dao etiam in sinistnun. I>aonun autem, nninft 
iatromittit tantom, alteram edncit, membranis eo ingenio oompositig." As I haTt a. 
zemark on inoculation in the article to which this note refers, I shall quote aa 
Ingenioas writer, who MqrB : *' When it was observed that the inocalatioa prodnoeA 
fewer pustules, and did not disfiisrare the countenance like the natural smaU-poz, tb« 
practice was immediately adopted in those countries where the beauty of the femalM^ 
jDonstitated an important source of wealth ; as, for example, in Georgia and C&rcassia.'* 
** The Indiuu and the Chinese," says the same writer, " have practised inoeulatiaB 
lor many ages, in all the empire of the Buxmahs, in the island of Ceyhm, in Slam,, 
and in Ounbodia." 
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jnmjpfmm to the day of his death. So true is that line of the 
satirist, " A fool at forty ia a fool indeed;" and we may also 
add« on this occasion, another line from another satirist : — 

**I>nnune8t, 
Qua jnyenes didioexe, senes perdenda f ateri." * 

• Thbbe are two things which, united, constitute the value of 
any acquisition, — its difficulty and its utility. But the bulk 
mankind, with Bayes in the "Behearsal," like what wfll 
astonish, rather than what will improve. Dazzled by the 
difficulty, they examine not the utility ; and he that benefits 
them b^ some mode which thejf can comprehend, is not so sure 
of their applause as the pohtical juggler who merely sur- 
prises them, they know not how. 

' As in the game of billiards the balls are constantly pro- 
ducing effects from mere chance, which the most skilful player 
could neither execute nor foresee, but which, when they do 
happen, serve mainly to teach him how much he has still to 
learn ; so it is in the more profound and complicated game of 
politics and diplomacy. In both cases, we can only regulate 
our play by what we have seen, rather than by what we have 
hoped, and by what we have experienced, rather than by what 
we have expected. For one character that appears on the 
theatre of human affairs thafc can inile events, there are ten 
thousand that can followf them, sometimes with more success 
than these master minds, alwavs with more safety. He that 
undertakes to guide the vessel, may at last be swept away 
from the helm by the hurricane ; while those who have battenea 
tihemselves down, determined to follow the fate of their vessel, 

• Hob., EpUt., U., i., 86. 

^ It is astonishing how numy men the French Berolntion obliged to be great, eveil 
In nite of themselves. Events hnrried on the i>olitioal machine with snch tremendooa 
npidityfthat the passengers were compelled to travel not only faster, bnt farther, thaii 
majhad bargained for ; most of them would very gladly have given np theirplaee«, had 
tt mot been more dangerous to jump oat even thim it was to remain. There are font 
aMn who might have written the most interesting volumes that ever were bequeathed 
to posterityt could we only insure two things, — that their own egotism would permit 
fluinto be more candid, or that " the power§ that he " would permit their details to 
lie goad. Of the men I allude to, one is no more, and three remain-~Buonaparte, 
SaQraraxid, Sieyes, and Camot. Such men as Talleyrand, Sieyes, Hazarin, Bichelieu, 
•ad J>e Betz, go to prove that what Lord Chatham termed the College of Fishermen 
had yerj different views of theii' vocation from the College of Cardimds ; and inf alli- 
llilily iteelf must prove itself fallible the instant it sets about to reconcile the career of 
tteae men with the life and doctrine of Him who expressly said, " My kingdom is not 
c( «U8 world. '*Be yenot called BabbL'* I shall finish this notom\b.«. qa<c^\2knQk 
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rather than to guide it, may arrive safe on the shord. 
Fortune, like other females, prefers a lover to a master, and 
submits with im^tience to control ; but he that woos her with 
opportunity and miportnnity, will seldom court her in vain. 

WoBDS are in this respect like water, that they often take 
their taste, flavour, and character, from the mouth out of which 
they proceed, as the water from the channels through which it 
flows. Thus, were a spendthrift to discourse of generosity 
with a miser, a demagogue to declaim on public good to a 
patriot, or a bigot to demie truth to a philosopher, ought we 
to wonder if the respective parties mutually misunderstood 
each other P since, on these particular terms, each is his own 
lexicographer, and prefers his own etymologies to the industry 
of a Skimier, the real learning of a Junius, or the assumed 
aul^ority of a Johnson. 

from fha text and notes of ** Hypoorigy/' as the pssnge contains an aneodoto of 
Sieyes, and an application of some lines of Jnrenal to him, whieh have been thmighl 
happy, but the x«ader most judge : — 

" As Sieyes shrewd, who in the direst times, 
When Paris reek'd with cruelties and crimes. 
By turns ruled all ;— and, as each colleague bled, 
Ck>ntriyed— no trifling task — to wear a head ; 
Though favourites daily fell, dragged forth to die 
Unheard, or ere their plaster busts weare dry." 

" Dr. Moore, father of the gallant general, was at Paris on the breaking oat of ttta 
Bevolution. He wished to purchase a few of the busts of those demagogues who had» 
enob. in their turn, strutted their hour on that bloody stage. ' Ah, Sir I ' exclaimed tlM 
•trtiBt, *ours has been a losing trade of late; as the raal heads have often tataa 
leave of the shoulders of their owners before the artificial ones, which we wwe mo> 
delling, oould be exhibited for sale. It then became as dangerous to have them, at 
before it was to be without them. But here, Sir,' said he, handing him the bast of 
the Abb6 Sieyes, * here is a head that has not yet quarrelled with its shooldeis. 
This head in some degree makes up for what we have lost by its companiouB ; it la ia 
great request still, and telU well.* 

** The Abb6 has lately had much lei$wre time upon his hands ; may we indulge ttta 
hope that he has employed it in preparing the history of his own times ? If to this 
delicate task he would bring the honesty of Burnet, without his credulity, he mi|^ 
bequeath to posterity the most interesting volume that ever was wzitten,— 
Krrjua is utL 

"For some aceoant of thepreMni state of this extraordinary man, see the foUoviBf 
qootatioa from Juvenal : — 

* Venit et Criapi jueonda seneetus, 

Cujus erant mores, qualis faenndia, mite 

Xngenium.— Maria ae terras populosque regenti, 

Qidsoomesutilior? Si clade et P««to sub illi 

BsBvitiam damnare, et hone»tum affene Uoeret 

Consilium ; sed quid violentius sure Tifranni f 

Hie igitur nunquam direxit brachia contra 

Torrenten; fiM civis erat qui libera posset 

Verba animi prof ene, et vitam impendere vero. 

Sie^ multas hyemes, atque ootogeHma vidit 

Solstitia, hit armia iUA quoqae tu/tu» in aulA."* 
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§XBtnBL 

It is mih. diseases of the mind as with those of the body : 
^e are half dead before we understand our disorder, and half 
<iured when we do. 



^xBT^nintxtsn. 



Some have wondered that disputes about opinions should 
'SO often end in personalities ; but the fact is, that such dis- 
putes b^in with personalities, for our opinions are a part of 
ourselyes. 

^xBBxmnlntxon. 

If dissimulation is erer to be pardoned, it is that which men 
liave recourse to, in order to obtain situations which may en- 
large their sphere of general usefulness, and afford the power 
of benefitting their coimtir to those who must have been other- 
wise contented only with tne will. Liberty was more effectually 
befriended by the dissimulation of one Brutus, than by the 
dagger of the other. But such precedents are to be adopted 
but rarely, and more rarely to be advised. For a Oromwdl is 
.a much more common character than a Brutus ; and many 
men who have gained power by an hypocrisy as gross as ti^at 
of Pope Sixtus, have not used it half so well. This pope, 
when carnal, counterfeited sickness and all the infirmities of 
aee so well as to dupe the whole conclave. His name was 
Montalto ; and on a division for the vacant apostolic chair, he 
was elected as a stop-gap by both parties, under the idea that 
lie could not possibly live out the year. The moment he was 
•chosen, he threw away his crutches, and began to sine Te 
Deum with a much stronger voice than his electors hadl)ar- 
gained for ; and instead of walking with a tottering step, and 
a gait almost bending to the earth, he began to walk, not 
omj firm, but perfectly upright. On some one remarking to 
him on this sudden change, he observed, " While I was looking 
for the keys of St. Peter, it was necessary to stoop ; but having 
found them, the case is altered." It is but justice to add, that 
he made a most excellent use of his authority and power ; and 
^thou^h some may have attained the papal chair by less 
objectionable means, none have filled it with more credit to 
^emselves, and satiiE^tion to others. 



It is easier to pretend to be what you are not, tloBai Xa'V^^^^ 
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what you really are; bnt he Uiat can accomplisli both ha» 
little to learn in hypocrisy. 

Of the two evils, it is perhaps less injurious to society that 
a good doctrine should be accompanied by a bad life, than that 
a good life should lend its support to a bad doctrine. For the 
sect, if once established, will survive the founder. When 
docbines, radically bad in themselves, are transmitted to pos- 
terity, recommended by the good life of their author, this it i9 
to arm a harlot with beauty, and to heighten the attractions 
of a vain and unsound philosophy. I question if Epicurus 
and Hume have done mankind a greater disservice by the 
looseness of their doctrines than by the purity of their lives. 
Of such men we may more justly exclaim than of Osasar, 
" Confound their virtues ; they've undone the world I" * 

If it be true, that men of strong ima^ations are usually dog- 
matists, — and I am inclined to thmk it is so, — it ought to follow 
that men of weak imaginations are the reverse ; in which case 
we should have some compensation for stupidity. But it un- 
fortunately happens that no dogmatist is more obstinate, or 
less open to conviction, than a fool ; and the only difference 
between the two would seem to be this, — the former is deter- 
mined to force his knowledge upon others; the latter is 
equally determined that others shall not force their knowledge 
upon him. 

Husbands cannot be pHncipaU in their own cuckoldom, 
but they are partiea to it much more often than they themt 
selves imagine. 

Motion is the only property we can affirm with certainly 
to be inseparable at tul times from all matter ; and conscious- 

* " Oonfoond his irlxtoes I they ^re undone his ooontiy.**— Aodzsox's ** 0»to.*? 
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lieos,* from all mind. With these two exceptions the whole 
uniyerse of things is parcelled out, and partitioned into regions 
of probability or improbability, acquiescence or hesitation, con- 
fidence or conjecture. But that emperor who chiefly sways 
these petty states, who numbers the greatest census of 
subjects, and lords it orer the richest extent of territory, is 
the capricious despot, — Doubt. He is at once the richest 
and the poorest of potentates, for he has locked up immense 
wealth in his treasury, but he cannot find the key. His hu^e 
and gloomy palace floats and fluctuates on the immeasuraUe 
ocean of uncertainty; its moorings are more profound than 
oar ignorance, but more strong than our wisdom ; the pile is 
stable from its rery instability, and has rode out those storms 
that have so often overthrown the firmest pharos of science, 
and the loftiest lighthouse of philosophy. Nothing is more 
perplexing than the power, but nothing is more durable than 
the dynasty of Doubt; for he reigns in the hearts of all his 
people, but gives satisfaction to none of them ; and yet he is the 
only despot that can never die, while any of his subjects live. 



DoiTBT is the vestibule which all must pass, before they can 
enter into the temple of wisdom ; therefore, when we are in 
doubt, and puzzle out the truth by our own exertions, we 
have gained a something that will stay by us, and which will 
serve us agam. But if, to avoid the trouble of the search, we 
avail ourselves of the superior information of a friend, such 
knowledge will not remain with us ; we have not bought, but 
l)orrowed, it. 



^anhUxB. 



The testimony of those who doubt the least is, not un- 
xisaally, that very testimony that ought most to be doubted. 



§xixmKiu %xt 



• HiSTBiONio talent is not so rare a gift as some imagine ; it 
is both over-rated and over-paid. That the requisites for a 

* Some may ask, "Is not oonsoiotuniefis suspexulecl by sleep?" Certainly noL. 
Otherwise none could dream bat those who are awake. The memory is sometimes sus- 
pended in dreams, and the judgment always ; but there is no moment when con- 
•oiousness ceases, although there may be many when it is not remembered. It may 
also be asked as to matter, whether there be any motion going on in the component 
parts of the diamond. We may be assured there is ; but a motion, compared to our finite 
iMulties, almost infinitely slow, but to which it must gradually yield, and cease to be 
a diamond, as certainly, but not as quickly, as this table I am writing on will cease 
to be a table. It is curious that of the two brightest things we know, the one should 
IMiTB the quickest motiom, and the other the slowest,— lightning «nii\aDA ^axucsoA. 
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first-rate actor demand a combiiiation not easily to be founds 
is an erroneous assumption, ascribable, perhaps, to the fol« 
lowing causes : — ^The market for this kind of talent must always 
be tmderatockedf because very few of those who are really quau* 
fied to gain theatrical &,me will condescend to start for it. To 
succeed, the candidate must be a gentleman by nature, and a 
scholar by education. There are many who can justly boast 
of this union, but out of that many how few are there that 
would seek or desire theatrical celebrity ! The metropolitan 
theatre, therefore, can only be recruited from the best samples 
which the provincial theatres will afford ; and this is a market 
abundant as to quantity, but extremely deficient as to quality. 
Johnson told Garrick that he and his profession were mutu* 
ally indebted to each other. " Tour profession," said the doctor, 
** has made you rich, and you have made your profession re- 
spectable." Such men as Smith, Garrick, femble, and Young, 
might do honour to any profession, and would, perhaps, have 
succeeded in any; but their attempting success in this depart- 
ment is much more extraordinary than their attaining it ; for, 
in general, those who possess the necessary qualifications for 
an actor also feel that they deserve to be something better, 
and this feeling dictates a more respectable arena. iTeither is 
the title to talent bestowed by the suffrages of a metropolitan 
audience always unequivocal. Such an audience is, indeed, a 
tribunal from which an actor has no appeal ; but there are 
many causes which conspire to warp and to bias its judgment; 
and it often happens that it is more difficult to please a cawiu 
try avdience than a London one. In a country theatre there 
is nothing to bribe our decisions ; the principal actor is badly 
supported, and must depend soldy on nimself. In a London 
theatre, the blaze of light and beauty, the splendour of the 
scenery, the skill of the orchestra, are all adscititious attrac- 
tions, acting as avan^couriers for the performer, and predis- 
posing us to be pleased. Add to this, that the extended mag- 
nificence of a metropolitan stage defends the actor from that 
jnicroscopic scrutiny to which he must submit in the country. 
lYe should also remember, that at times it requires more coxu 
rage to praise than to censure ; and the metropolitan actor wfll 
always have this advantage over the provincial, — if we are 
pleased, our taste is flattered in the one instance, but suspected 
m the other. 

Dbeahs ought to produce no conviction whatever on philo> 
jBophical minds. If we consider how many dreams are dreamt 
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every night, and how many events occnr every day, we shall 
no longer wonder at those accidental coincidences which igno- 
rance mistakes for verifications. There ai*e also numberless 
instances on record, where dreams have brought about their 
own fulfilment, owing to the weakness and credulity of man- 
kind. The mother of Abbot, who filled the archi-episcopai 
throne of Canterbury, in the reign of James the Fu'st, had a 
dream, that if she could eat a pike, the child with which 
she was then pregnant would be a son, and rise to great 
preferment. m>t long after this, in taking a pail of water 
out of the river Wey, which ran near her house, she acci- 
denthr caught a pike, and thus had an opportunity of fulfilling 
the mrst part of her dream. This story being much noised 
about, and coming to the ears of some persons of distinction, 
they became sponsors to the child, and his future patrons. 
But I suspect, after all, that this marvellous pike swallowed 
by the mother was not so instrumental to the archbishop's 
preferment as the story of Earl Cowrie's conspiracy against the 
life of the king, swaUowed by the son. It would seem that 
there are occasions where even churchmen may carry the 
doctrine of divine right so far as to displease even kings ; for 
thus writeth King James, with his own hand, to Doctor 
Abbot, then a dean, " You have dipped too deep into what all 
longs reserve among the arccma imperii; and whatever aver- 
sion you may profess against God's being the Author of sin, 
you have stumbled even on the threshold of that opinion, in 
saying, upon the matter, that even tyranny is God's authority, 
and ouffht to be remembered as such. But, if the king of 
Spain should return to claim his old pontifical right to my 
kmgdom, you leave me to seek for others to fight for it; for 
you tell us, upon the matter, beforehand, that his authority 
18 Gk>d'B authority, if he prevail." A man who could go such 
lengths was not likely to continue lon^ in a deanery, under 
the reign of James, nor need we call m the assistance of a 
dream to account for his promotion. 

ICetaphysiciaks have been learning their lesson for the 
last four thousand years, and it is high time that they should 
now begin to teach us something. Can any of the tribe in- 
form us why all the operations of the mind are carried on with 
undiminished strength and activity in dreams, except the 
judgment, which alone is suspended and dormant. This 
£u;Sty of the mind is in a state of total inefficiency during 
dreams. Let any man carefully examine his own experience on 
this subject, and he will find that the most glaxm^ mocni^rQL- 
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ities of time, the moot palpable contradictioiui of ^lace, and 
the grossest absurdities of circumstanoe, are most gubly swal- 
lowed down by the dreamer, without the slightest dissent or 
demurrage of the judgment. The moment we are wide awake 
the judgment reassumes her functions, and shocks us with sur- 
prise at a credulity that even in sleep could reconcile such a 
tissue of inconsistencies. I rememb^ that on conversing on 
this subject with a gentleman of no mean acquirements, he in- 
formed me of a curious circumstance with respect to himself. 
He dreamt that he saw t^e funeral of an intimate friend, and 
in the continuation of the same dream he met his dead 
friend walking in the streets, to whom he imparted the melan- 
choly tidings, without experiencing <U the time the remotest 
feeling as to ihe monstrous absurdity of the communication; 
neither was his conviction of that event shaken in the slight- 
est degree, until he awoke, by this astounding jjroof of its 
falsehood. The only plausible account that offers itself to my 
mind as to the phenomenon of this suspension of the jud^ 
ment, seems to be this : all dreams are a piece of vivid paint* 
ing to the mind's eye, we clearly see all that we dream about; 
there is no doubt, and of course no reasoning, for the pano- 
rama is before us, and all its objects axeocvliaeuijectafidelilnu. 
As all dreams, so far as I can recollect my own, or find out by 
inquiiing of others, seem to be produced by vivid paintings on 
the mind's eye, it would be a matter of very curious inquiry, 
of what forms, shapes, or figures, are the dreams of those com- 
posed who have been bom blind P Do they ever dream? And, if 
they do, can they explain what they have been dreaming about, 
by any reference to outward objects which they have never 
seen P I merely suggest these hints for the use of those who 
have leisure and opportunity for such investigations. 

It is not every man that can afford to wear a shabbjr coat : 
and worldly wisdom dictates to her disciples the propriety of 
dressing somewhat beyond their means, but of living somewhat 
within them ; for every one sees how we dress, but none see 
how we live, except we choose to let them. But the truly great 
are, b^ universal suffrage, exempted from these trammels, and 
may hve or dress as they please. 

prinking aitir (SKxahlxxiQ. 

The policy of drawing a public revenue from the private 
-tioea of drinldng and of gaming is as purblind as it is pemi* 
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idous; for temperate men drink the most, becanse they drink 
the longest ; ' and a gamester contiibates much less to the 
revenue than the industrious, because he is much sooner 
ruined. When Mandeville maintained that private vices were 
public benefits, he did not calculate the widely destructive in- 
fluence of bad example. To aflBrm that a vicious man is only 
his oum enemy, is about as wise as to affirm that a virtuous 
man is only lus oum friend. 

Drunkenness is the vice of a good constitution, or of a 
bad memory ; — of a constitution so treacherously good, that it 
never bends until it breaks ; or of a memory that recollects 
the pleasures of gettiag drunk, but forgets the pains of getting 
aoh&r, 

A NBCESsrroxJS man who gpives costly dinners pays large 
muDB to be laughed at. 

^mllxriQ. 

No duels are palatable to both parties, except those which 
4ure enga^;ed in from motives of revenge. Such duels are 
rare in modem times ; for law has been found as e£&cacious for 
this purpose as lead, though not so expeditious; and the 
lingering tortures inflicted by parchment, as terrible as the 
more summary decisions of the pistol. In all affairs of 
lionour, exceptmg[ those where the sole motive is revenge, it is 
curious that fear is the main ingredient. From fear we accept 
a challenge, and from fear we refuse it. From the false fear of 
opinion we enter the lists, or we decline to do so from the 
r^ fear of danger, or the moral fear of guilt. Duelling is an 
evil that it will be extremely difficult to eradicate, because it 
would require a society composed of such materials as are not 
to be found without admixture ; a society where all who are 
not Christians must at least be gentlemen, or if neither — 
philosophers. 



It all seconds were as averse to duels as theii* ^Tm<d^^i^s&) 
Teiy Htfcle blood would be shed in that way. 
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A DTTLL anthor jnst delivered, and a plain woman about to 
be 80, are two veiy important animals. 

Thb learned liave often amused themselyes by publisbing 
the follies of the dunces ; but if the dunces would retaliate by 
publishing the blunders of the learned, they might for onoe 
put forth a volume that would not he duU, although it would 
he large. Dr. Johnson, when publishing his Dictionary, re- 
quested, through the medium of one of the journals, the 
etymolosy of cwmrndgeon. . Some one shortly afterwards 
answered the doctor's s^vertisement, bj observing that it was 
in all probability derived &om cceur mechcmt. These words he 
did not think it necessaiy to translate, but merely put as his 
signature, ^* An unknown correepondeni,** A brother lexico- 
grapher, who was also preparing a dictionary, got to press 
before the doctor, and ingeniously, as he thought, forestalled 
him in the article of '' curmudgeon," where, to the no small 
amusement of all etymologists, he had thus derived it, ''Our* 
mudgeon, from coBur mechant, an umihnoum correspondent ! " 



When dunces call us fools without proving us to be so, our 
best retort is to prove them to be feols without condescending 
to call them so. 

We are all greater dupes to our own weakness than to the 
skill of others ; and the successes gained over us by the de- 
signing are usually nothing more &an the prey taken from 
those Yerj snares we have laid ourselves, (me man fsdls by 
his ambition, another by his perfidy, a third by his avarice, and 
a fourth by his lust: what are these, but so many nets^ 
watched indeed by the fowler, but woven by the victim f 

Eably impressions are not easily erased ; the virgin wax i» 
feithfril to the signet, and subsequent impressions serve rather 
io indent the former ones than to eradicate them. To change 
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the metaphor, we mi^ht aay that the new caak takes its odour 
from the fir sir wine that it receires : what may be poured in 
afterwards will be contained, but the first is imbibea. Bous- 
sean carried his envy, hatred, and malice, of all literary con- 
temporaries, almost to frenzy. A social savage on this point, 
he recoiled as suUenly from the courtesy of Hume as from the 
oaostio of Yoltaire. This enigma in his character may be 
solved, by recollecting that when he was clerk to M. Dupin, 
he was not permitted to dine at his table on those days when 
the lUercUi assembled there. Even then he felt his own powers, 
and despised him who, " like* the base Judean, threw a pearl 
away richer than all his tribe." Therefore he commenced his 
campaim with no very charitable feelines for his contempo- 
raries; but entered, says Grimm, the field of literature, as 
Marius re-entered Erome, breathing revenge, and remembering 
the liarshes of MintumeB. 

BsDf is a bundle of paradoxes : we go to it with reluctance, 
yet we quit it with regret ; and we make up our minds every 
night to leave it early, but we make up our bodies every 
morning to keep it late. 

(BtttntxitxtuB oi (&tmnB. 

Great men, like great cities, have many crooked arts and 
dark alleys in their hearts, whereby he that knows them may 
save himself much time and trouble. 

* I ]iAre aUade to Boossean's appreoiatioia of hinuelf; but he was a pearl I shoold 
haTexfto ol^eotion to bay at my price, if I could only sell him at his own. 

•f As a pxoof that indulgence in bed has a twofold tendency to shorten life, I shall 
Iftere obaenre that Sir John Sinclair, in his remarks on Longevity, discovered that it 
iras compatible with every walk in life, with every profession, habit, or occnpation, 
■ave and etzoept the peculiar cases of those engaged in manufactories of articles of a 
detoterJooB and destnictive character ; such as, for instance, the oxydizing of some of 
the metals. Old men, it would seem, were to be found amongst those who had tra- 
-veUed, and those who had never been out of their own parish. Excess could produce 
her veterans, no less than temperance, since some had kept off the grim tyrant by 
libattons of wine, as successfully as others by potations of water; and some by copious 
lupnUoatioKUi of brandy and of gin seem to have kept off their summons to the Land of 
t^mts. In short, it appearod that many who agreed in scarcely anything elM, 
agreed in having attained longevity. But there were only two questions in which 
ttiey aU sgreed ; and these two questions, when put, were always answered in the 
•fflrmative, 1^ the oldest of those Greenwich and Chelsea pensioners to whom they 
irare paroposed. The questions were these : " Were you descended from parents of 
good BtamUta f and have you been in the habit of early rising ? " Early rinng, there^ 
lore, not only gives us more life in the same number of our years, but adds like* 
viae to thedr number ; and not only enables us to enjoy more oi «siB\«ii!i:A Vn. X2iis^ 
B of time, bat inoreaies also the meaBwe. 

a 
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Thebb is a liardiliood of effrontery wHcli will, under many 
circumstances, supply the place of courage, as impudence hajB 
sometimes passed current for wit. Wilkes had much of the 
first, and lurabcAu of the second. He received challenge after 
chidlenge, but, unlike Wilkes, he accepted none of them, and 
contented himself with merely noting down the names of the 
parties in his pocket-book. " It is not fair," he would say, *' that 
a man of talent like myself should be exposed to blockheads like 
these." It would seem that he had argued himself into the 
same kind of self-importance with Bousseau, who came to thu 
very disinterested conclusion, that it was incumbent upon him 
to take the utmost possible care of Jean Jacques for tbe good 
of society. 

The awkwardness and embarrassment which all feel on be- 
ginning to write, when they thenhselvea are the theme, ought to 
B6i*ye as a hint to authors, that self is a subject they ought 
very rarely to descant upon. It is extremely easy to be as 
egotistical as Montaigne, and as conceited as BK)usseau ; but it 
is extremely di£&cult to be as entertaining as the one, or as 
eloquent as the other. 



^lot{xxtnn. 



Eloqttence is the language of nature, and cannot be learnt 
in the schools ; the passions are powerful pleaders, and their 
very silence, like that of Garrick, goes directly to the soul s 
but rhetoric is the creature of art, which he who feels least 
will most excel in ; it is the quackery of eloquence, and deals 
in nostrums, not in cures. 

Emulation has been termed a spur to virtue, and assumes 
to be a spur of gold. But it is a spur composed of baser ma* 
terials, and, if tried in the furnace, will be found to want that 
fixe&ness which is the characteristic of gold. He that pursues 
virtue only to surpass others, is not far from wishing others 
1^ forward than himself; and he that rejoices too much at 
Jiia own perfections, will be too little grieved at the defects q£ 
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other men. We might also inBist upon this, that tme virtne, 
ihongh the Iftst humble of all things, is the most progressiye ; 
it must persevere to the e^d. But, as Alexander scoriied the 
'Olympic games, because there were no kin^s to contend with, 
80 lie that starts only to outstrip otiiers, will suspend his exer- 
tions when that is attained ; and self-love will, in many cases, 
incline him to stoop for the prize, even before he has obtained 
the victory. But tne views of the Christian are more exten- 
idve and more enduring; his ambition is, not to conquer 
others, but himself, and he unbuckles his armour only for his 
shroud. 

Emxelatiok looks out for merits, that she may exalt herself 
by a victory ; Envy spies out blemishes, that she may lower 
-another by a defeat. 

We should act with as much energy as those who expect 
.every thing from themselves; and we should pray with as 
anucn earnestness as those who expect every thing from God. 

England can bear more mismanagement, luxury, and cor- 
ruption, than any other nation under heaven ; and those who 
bave built their predictions of her downfall from analogies 
taken from other nations, have all fortunately failed, because 
England has four points of strength and reviviscence not 
•oonmion to those examples from which these analogies have 
been drawn. Two of these sources of strength 2jcq physical, — 
lier coal, and her iron ; and two of them are mm^aly — the free- 
dom of ilie press, and ilie trial bv jury : and they are mutually 
■conservative of each other ; for should any attempt be made to 
destroy the last two, the first two ai*e admirably adapted to 
defend them. 

Thosb conquests that have cost the conqueror the most 
difficulty have sometimes retained him the longest in sub- 
jection, causing him, like Pyrrhus, bjr victory to be undo\xft» 
Bo it ia in our appetites : those enjoyments "v^ft \La.\^ coxsift 

a 2 
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over to with the most repugnance, we abandon with the most 
jegrei. ■• 



(gnmitg 0f DiJgnB. 



Eybrt man, if he would be candid, and sum up his own 
case as impartially as he would that of his neighbour, would 
probably come to this oondnsion, that he knows enough of 
others to be certain that he himself has enemies, and enough 
of himself to be as certain that he desenres them. But we are 
dissatisfied, not so much with the quantum of the requital, aa 
with the quarter from whence it comes ; and are too apt to 
fEmcy that our punishment is not deserved, because it is not 
always inflicted precisely by the proper hand. But inasmuch 
as the bitter seeds of offence are sometimes sown without pro- 
ducing revenge, their proper harvest ; so we also are not to 
wonder, if at other times the harvest should spring up, even 
where no seed has been sown. 

(Bxinnu 

Thb victims of ennui paralyse all the grosser feelings by 
excess, and torpify all the finer by disuse and inactivity. Dis- 
gusted with this world, and indifferent about another, they at 
£ist lay violent hands upon themselves, and assume no small 
credit "for the sang froid with which they meet death. But, 
alas ! such beings can scarcely be said to die, for they have 
never imly lived. 



(Bnnrxx antr |)aiii. 



As the gout seems privileged to attack the bodies of the 
fceaUhy, so ennui seems to exert a similar prerogative over 
their minds. I should consider the middle and lower classes 
in this counby, in creat measure, exempt from this latter 
malady of the mind ; first, because there is no vernacular name 
that fully describes it in our language ; and, secondly, because 
we shall find it difficult to explam this disease to such persons. 
They will admit, however, that they have sometimes thought a 
rainy Sunday i>eculiarly tedious and long. In the constitution 
of our nature it so happens, that pleasure cloys and hebetates 
the powers of enjoyment veiy soon, but that pain does not, bj 
maj means, in an equal proportion, dull the powers of suffering. 
A fit of the toothache, or the tic douloureux, shall continue 
ij^ir attacks with slight intermissions for months, and the 
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last pang sliall be as acute as the first. Again, "we are so 
framed and fEuhioned, that our sensations may continue alive 
for years to torment, after they have been dead for years to 
transport ; and it would be well if old age, which has been 
flaid to forbid the pleasures of youth on penalty of death, 
interdicted us also £om those pains which are unhappily as 
much or more the lot of the, old than of the vounj^. J3ut the 
cold and shrivelled hand of Time is doubly industrious ; he not 
only plucks up flowers, but he plants thorns in their room ; 
and punishes the bad with the recollections of the past, the 
sufferings of the present, and the anticipation of the future, 
imtil death seems their only remedy, because life hath be« 
come their sole disease. If these observations be just, their 
application to ennui, our present subject, is obvious. Tor he 
that does labour under acute pain, will be too much occupied 
for ennui ; and he that does not, has no right to indulge it, 
because he is not in the fruition of vivid pleasure. It is not in 
the nature of things that vivid pleasures should continue lonj^ ; 
their. vay continuance must make them cease to be vivid. 
Therefore we might as well suffer ennui because we are not 
angels, but men. There are, indeed, some spirits so ardent, 
that change of employment ^ them is rest, and their only 
fiiiigae a cessation from activity. But even these, if they 
make pleasure a business, will be equaUy subject to ennui witn 
more phlegmatic minds ; for mere pleasure, although it may 
refresh the weary, wearies the refreshed. Gaming has been 
resorted to by the affluent as a refuge from ennui : it is a 
mental dram, and may succeed for a moment, but, like all 
other stimuli, it produces indirect debility; and those who 
liave recourse to it, will find that the sources of their ennui 
are £Eir more inexhaustible than those of their purse. Eimui, 
perhaps, has made more gamblers than avarice, more drunkards 
than thirst, and perhaps as many suicides as despair. Its only 
cure* is the pursuit of some desirable object; — if that object 
1)6 worthy of our pursuit and our desires, the prognostics of a 
-cnre are still more favourable ; — ^if the object be a distant one, 
jet affording constant opiportunities of pursuit and advance- 

*. It mfiaHAtemi that employment is more efficadons in the enre of ennni than 
■odetj. A yoong Htnron, in a Tillage near Quebec, emphatically exclaimed to an 
TCngtiiih tcsyeUer, ** On 8*ennuie dam le viUage, et on ne 8*ennu,ie jamaU dam le boU.'* 
"W an xememberthe instance of that man of rank and title, who destroyed himself, in 
jEIdB ponesaionof ereiy thing that coold make life desirable, leating it on record thai 
3ie ooonmittedthe act only becanse he was tired of patting on his clothes in the 
nunlng, and taking them off again at night ; and in times still nearer to ns, John 
yrmAAntSm^ and Henry Qnin, Esq., of Dublin notoriety, the former in the dear onen- 
eninbezed poss cos ion of six thousand ponnds per annum, and both of them ia fnH 
wwaeadon of health and competence, destroyed themsdres fox no oQi«t T«MMm.\raX 
jtonee Hnej were tired of the anyaried xcipetitiona and indpid iioai«mcBDte €&>&&»« 
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ment, the core is certam, until the object be attained ;— bnt it 
that object cannot be attained, nor even expected nntil after 
death, although the means of its attainment mnst last as long- 
as our life» and occur as constantly as the moments that com- 
pose it, we may then exclaim Evpi/ica ! with more cause than 
the philosopher, and seek from the dying Cftmftan an infallible - 
nostrum for all the evilB of ennui. 

rtaosia who are prg'udiced, or enthusiastic, live and move,, 
and think and act, m an atmosphere of their own conformation. 
The delusion so produced is sometimes deplorable, sometimes- 
ridiculous, always remediless. No events are too great, or too- 
little, to be construed by such persons into peculiar or provi* 
dential corroboratives or consequences of their own morbid 
hallucinations. An old maiden lady, who was a most deter- 
mined espouser of the cause of the iSretender, happened to be- 
possessea of a beautiful canary bird, whose vocal powers were 
the annoyance of one half of the neighbourhood, and the ad- 
miration of the other. Lord Peterborough was very solicit- 
ous to procure this bird, as a present to a female friend, who- 
had set her heart on being mistress of this little musical 
wonder. Neither his lordship's entreaties nor his bribes could 

Prevail ; but so able a negotiator was not to be easily foiled* 
[e took an opportunity of changing the bird, and of substitu- 
ting another m its cage, during some lucky moment, when its- 
vigilant protectress was off her guard. The changeling waa. 
precisely like the original, except in that particular respect 
which alone constituted its value ; it was a perfect mute, and 
had more taste for seeds than for songs. Immediately aftei^ 
this manoBuvre, that battle which utterly ruined the hopes of* 
the Pretender took place. A decent interval had elapsed,, 
when his lordship summoned up resolution to call again on 
the old lady . In order to smother all suspicion of the trick he 
had played upon her, he was about to affect a great anxiety for^ 
the possession of the bird. She saved him all trouble on that 
■core, by anticipating, as she thought, his errand, exclaiming; 
*' Oho, my lord, then you are come again, I presume, to coax 
me out of my dear little idol : but it is all in vain, he is now 
^etBoet to me than ever ; I would not part with him for his 
cage full of gold. "Would you believe it, my lord P from the 
moment that his gracious sovereign was defeated, the eweet 
UtUe fellow hoe not uttered a single note ! ! ! " — ^Mr. Lackingtozi, 
the great hookae^ec, when young, was locked up, in order to- 
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vrevent his attendance at a Methodist meeting in Tannton. 
fie informs ns, that in this perplexity he opened the Bible 
for directions what to do. The yery first words he hit 
upon were these : " He shall giye his angels charge over thee, 
Jeist at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone." " This," 
says he, ** was quite enough for me ; so, without a moment's 
hesitation, I ran up two pair of stairs to my own room, and 
oat of the window I leaped, to the great terror of mj poor 
mistress." It appears that he encountered more angles in his 
fEdl than angels, as he was most intolerably bruised, and, being 
quite' imable to rise, was carried back, and put to bed for a 
rortnight. " I was ignorant enough," says he, " to think tJyxt 
the Lord had not used me very well on this occasion ;" and it is 
most likely that he did not put so high a trust in such presages 
fox the future. 



Ik all places, and in all times, those religionists who haye be- 
Heyed too much, haye been more inclined to yiolence and 
persecution than those who haye belieyed too little. I suspect 
the reason is, that indifference is a much less actiye principle 



(Sni^ttsiasts. 



The enthusiast has been compared to a man walking in a 
fog : eyery thing^immediately around him, or in contact with 
him, appears sufficiently clear and luminous ; but beyond the 
little curcle of which he himself is the centime, all is mist, and 
error, and confusion. But he himself is, neyertheless, as much 
in the foe as his neighbours, all of whom haye also cantoned 
oat their little Goshens of perspicacity. Total freedom from 
error is what none of us will allow to our neighbours, however 
we maybe inclined to flirt a little with such spotless perfection 
oarselyes. Sir Bichard Steele has observed, that there is this 
difference between the Church of Bome and the Church of 
Sngland; the one professes to be infallible, the other to be 
never in the wrong. Such high pretensions are extremely 
Awkward, wherever the points of difference happen to be more 
numerous than those oiagreement. A safer mode of proceed- 
ing would be, to propose with diffidence, to conjecture with 
freedom, to examine with candour, and to dissent with civility. 
'* In r^bus necessariis sit wnitas ; in non necessariis liberalitas ; in 
cmniibus eharitas** This ought to teach all enthusiasts mode- 
XBtum, many of whom begin to make converts from motlv^^ ol 
charily* but continue to do so from motivea oi ^x\i\<^\ >c^^ 
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some rivers wbicH are sweet at their source, but bitter at their 
xnouth. The fact is, that charity is contented wii^ exhort- 
ation and example, but pride is not to be so easily satisfied. 
An enthusiast, therefore, ought aboye all thin^ to ^uard 
a^^ainst this error, arising from a morbid association of ideas, 
directed to view and examine all things through one medium 
alone. The best-intentioned may be exposed to this infirmil^, 
and there is one infallible symptom of the disorder^ which is 
l^is : whenever we find ourselves more inclined to persecuie 
than to peratuide, we may then be certain that our zeal has 
more of pride in it than of charity, that we are seeking victory 
rather than truth, and are beginning to feel more for ourselves 
than for our Master. To lose our charity in the defence of our 
religion, is to sacrifice the citadel to maintain the outworks ; 
a very imprudent mode of defence. There is an old poet* who 
has said, ** Nullum Numen abest, si ait Prudentia tecwm ;" but 
your thoroueh-paced enthusiast would make a trifling alter- 
ation in the letter, but a most important one in the spirit, of 
the line, which he would read thus : " NuUum Numen habes, ei 
bU PruderUia tecum'' 

The praise of the ewvious is feir less creditable than their 
censure ; they praise only that which they can surpass,t but 
that which surpasses them they censure. 

* JuvsKAL, 8aU X., 866. 

•f Sir JoBhoa Beynolds had as few faults as most men ; Imt jealousy is the beaettin^ 
aim of his profession, and Sir Joshua did not altogether escape the contagion. From 
■ome private piqne or other, he was too apt to take evezy opportunity of depreeiatbag 
the merits of Wilson, perhaps the first landscape-painter of his day. On a certain oo> 
casion, when some members of the profession were discussing the respective merits at 
their brother artists, Sir Joshua, in the presence of Wilson, more pointedly than po- 
Utdy remarked, that Oainsborough was indisputably, and beyond all comparison, tha 
first landscape-painter of the day. Now it will be recollected, that Gainsborough was 
Tezy far from a contemptible painter of portraits as well ; and Wilson immediatelj 
followed up the remark of Sir Joshua by saying, that whether Gainsborou^ was the 
first landscape-painter or not of the day, yet there was one thing in which all piresent^ 
jiot excepting Sir Joshua himself, would agree,— that (Gainsborough was the first poa> 
tnit-painter of the day, without any probability of a rival. Here we see two men 
xespeotively eminent in the departments of their art, giving an undeserved siuterioxity 
to a third in both ; but a superiority only given to gratify the pique of eacA, at the 
expense of the feelings of tha other. The hite Mr. West was perfectly free from thia 
migr^s eueetu loUffifii$, This freedom from all envy was not lost upon the diserimine*- 
Ing head and benevolent heart of George ni. Sir William Beeohey, having just re> 
tamed from Windsor, where he had enjoyed an interview with his late majesty, eaQed 
on West in London. He was out ; but he drank tea with Mrs. West, and took •& 
eipportanity of informing her how very high Mr. West stood in the good opinion of his 
aoweign, who had parueularly dwelt on Mr. West's entire freedom from jealoosf or 
envy, and who had remarked to Sir William, that ia the numerous interviews henad 
psnoitted to Kt, West, he had never heard him utter a single word detractory or da- 
yredativa of the talents or merits of any one human being whatsoever. Mrs. Weel» 
on hearing this, zepUed, with somewhat of plain yet justifiable hluntness, ** Go thoot 
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Eimr ought, in siarict trnth, to haye no place whatever al- 
lowed it in the heart of man; for the eoods of this present 
world are so vile and low, that they are oeneath it ; and those 
of the fdtnre world are so vast and exalted, that thej are 
above it. 



As the rajs of the son, notwithstanding their velocity, injure 
2iot the eye, by reason of their minuteness ; so the attacks of 
€snvy, notwithstanding their number, ought not to wound our 
Tirtue, by reason of their insignificance. 



Ekty, if surrounded on all sides by the brightness of an- 
oth^s j)rosperity, like the scorpion, confined within a circle 
of fire, will sting iiaeff to death. 



The hate which we all bear with the most Christian 
patience, is the hate of those who envy us. 

IiABOiTBED letters, written like those of Pope, yet appa- 
TeniLy in all the ease of private confidence, but which the 
writ^ meant one day to publish, may be compared to that 
^idhabille in which a beauty would wish you to believe you 
liave surprised her, after Emending three hours at her toilet. 

Ebjiismus candidly informs us, that he had not courase 
enough ifor a martyr,* and expresses his fears that he shotud 
imitate Peter in case of persecution : " Non erai animus oh 
^oerisMnn ea^piJte periclUaH; non onmes ad martyriwm satis hO' 
Jbeni rcbaris ; vereor oMtem, si quid indderit tvmmUm, Petrum 
wim imiiaJbwrus" But if Erasmus had not the courage to face 
^danger, he had the firmness to renounce honours and emobi.* 
mdboUl He ofEered up a daily sacrifice, denial, ra^ec >i)iDLSiacL «i 
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■ingle sacrifice, death. Bnt lie was a i>owerfiil agent in the 
cause cfi tmth : for his writings acted upon the pnbUc mind as 
aUeratives upon the body, and ^pradually prepared men to 
undergo the effects of the more violent cathartics of Luther: 
hence, it was not imcommon to say, that Luther hatched the 
•ggf hut that Erasmus had laid it. Had Erasmus been brought 
to the stalce, and recanted in that situation, I question whether 
he would have foimd a better salvo for his conscience than 
that of Mustapha, a Greek Christian, of Constantinople. This 
man was much respected by the Turks ; but a curiosity he 
could not resist induced him to run the hazard of bein^ pre« 
sent at some of the esoteric ceremonies of the Moslem fjuth, to 
see which is to incur the penalty of death, unless the infidel 
should atone for the offence by embracing the £uth of Moham- 
med. Mustapha chose the latter alternative, and thus savai 
his Ufe. But as he was known to be a man of strict integrity, 
he did not escape the remonstrances of some of his former 
Mends ; to whom he made this excuse for his aposta^ : *' I 
tiiought it better to trust a mercifiil God with my soul, than 
those barbarous wretches with my body." 

^xtox nxtii Jgnorana. 

It is almost as difficult to make a man unlearn his errors as 
his knowledge. Mal-iuformation is more hopeless than non- 
infoi'mation ; for error is always more busy than ignorance. 
Ignorance is a blank sheet, on which we may write ; but error 
is a scribbled one, on which we must first erase. Ignorance ia 
contented to stomd atUl, with her back to the truth ; but Error 
is more presumptuous, asid proceeds in the same direction. 
Ignorance has no light, but Error follows a false one. The 
consequence is, that Error, when she retraces her footsteps^ 
has farther to go, before she can arrive at the truth, than 
Ignorance. 

(Srr0rs 0f t^je (Bxtut 

If those alone who " sowed the wind did reap the whirlwind,** 
it would be well. But the mischief is, that the blindness of 
bigotry, the madness^ of ambition, and titie miscalcuhMdons 
of diplomacy, seek their victims principally amongst the inno- 
cent and the unoffending. The cottage is sure to suffer for 
every error of the court, the cabinet, or the camp. When 
error sits in the seat of power and of authority, and is generated 
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in Hgli places* it may be compared to that torrent whicH ori- 
{finates indeed in the monntam, but commits its devastation 
m the vale. 

As large garrisons are most open to mnltifarions points of 
attack, and bloated bodies expose a large surface to the shafts 
of disease; so also unwieldy and overgrown establishments 
only afford an enlarged area for plunder and peculation. He 
whom many serve, will find that he must also serve many, or 
be himself disserved ; and the head of a large establishment is 
too often only the h^d of a gan^ of petty conspirators, who 
are eternally plotting against then* chief. 

(Bhxnxi]^. 

He that will often put eternity and the world before him, 
and who will dare to look steadfastly at both of them, will find 
that the more often he contemplates them, the former will 
grow greater, and the latter less. 

€btniBy i^ftxx Buxd Springs. 

Some historians, like Tacitus, Burnet, and the Abbe Haynal,. 
are never satisfied without adding to their detail of events the 
secret springs and causes that have produced them. But 
both heroes and statesmen, amid the din of arms, and the- 
hnny of business, are often necessitated to invert the natural 
order of things ; to fight before they deliberate, and to decide 
before they consult. A statesman may regulate himself by 
events ; but it is seldom that he can cause events to regulate 
themselves by him. It often happens too, both in courts and 
in cabinets, tiiat there are two things going on together, a 
main plot, and an under-plot ; and he that undersi^ds only 
ane of them will, in all probability, be the dupe of both, A 
mistress may rule a monarch, but some obscure favomite may 
rule the mistress. Doctor Busby was asked how he contrived 
to keep all his preferments, and the head mastership of West- 
minster School, through the successive, but turbulent, reigns 
of Oharles the First, Oliver OromweU, Charles the Second, and 
Junes. He replied, ** The fethers govern the nation ; the 
i&others govern the &thers; but the boys govern the mothec^^ 
«»d I govern the hoya," 
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€btnis, anb ibrtir €nnBtB. 

As the dimensions of the tree are not always r^nlated by 
the size of the seed, so the consequences of things are not 
always proportionate to the apparent magnitude of those 
events that have produced them. Thus the American devo- 
lution, from which little was expected, produced much ; but 
the French Revolution, from whidi much was expected, pro- 
duced Uttle.* And, in ancient times, so grovelling a passion 
as the lust of a Tannin could give freedom to £[>me, — ^that 
freedom to whose shnne a Cssar was afterwards sacrificed in 
vain as a victim, and a Cato as a martrr; that freedom which 
fell, unestablished either by the immolation of the one, or the 
magnanimity of the other. 

EvTDSNCst has often been termed the eye of the law, and 
bas been too generally considered to be that which regnlafces 

* I am not so hardy as to afflnn, that the Frendi Bevototiaii prodoeed litOe, in the 
ab$oluU feuse <A the word. I mean that it produced little, if oompaied with tfaa 
e:q>eetations of mankind, and the probabilities that its first derelopment afforded of 
its final establishment. The papal power, the dynasty of the Bourbons, the freedom 
of the prees, and parity ci representation, are resolTing themaetres Teiy mueh into 
the ** itatu* quo ante b^IIiiBi.'* It is faur from improbable that the resolte of a 
**reforwuUum'* now going on in Spain, with an aqwet far leas assmniiig than tike late 
Befcdntion in Ranee, will be more beneftnial both to the present and fntore timea 
than that gigantic event, which destroyed so much, bat which repaid so litfle, and 
which began in d-ril anarchy, bat ended in militaiy despotism. 

■f I have said that evidence seldom deceives, or is dooeived. In fact, its rerj eliy- 
mology, erideo, would seem to indicate a si<mething dearly perceived and asoerti^ned, 
throng^ the mediom oi the senses. And herein evidence, I most repeat, differs moat 
materially from testimony, which, as its derivation also deariy shows as, eaa Imi 
nothing more than the deposition of a witness, which deposition maybe true or /«!••, 
according to the win of him who testifies. Bat mo ma» am «riU that his own mind 
■ahoold receive one imp ression, while his senses give him another. BHtany aumaMy 
tPtXI that his tongne shoold eommunicate a different inqpression to the amaes A 
oUiers from that which he has recdved from his own. And hence it happemi that a 
•agadoas and penetrating judge has often got a vexy hi(^ kind of mond eonvietioii, 
jnore aatisfactoiy, pwrtiiqiH, and conclusive, than the onsopported though positiva oath 
of any one individual whosoever. I mean a connected aiain of ciroamstancea, all 
pointing one way, and leading the mind to one object, — a chain by which tratti haa 
often been pumped up from her weD, notwithstanding all the efforts of testfaioay t» 
keep her ai the bottom of it. Thus, in the ease of Donnellan, vHio was ezeeutad for 
poisoning Sir Theododoa Boogbton irith distilled laard-water, aome droamBtaofoaa 
were eiidted that would have weif^ied more stronfdy in the judgment of refleeting 
sninda than any podtive but sin^ affidavit which mi^ have been toou^it to aon- 
teadletthem. A still that had been recent)^ used was disooveoted on the prendaM. 
•Bannenan was ao bad a dieniist, tiiat, on behig asked tor what purposes he had pio- 
.coBBd this maddne, he replied, that he had **uaed it to aMifesluae-water/ to kffl Oa 
fleaa:" notloaavingtfaatlime-watereaaonlybemadeby satnrating water with Bbm^ 
•Mid that a atni never was, and never ean be, applied to nuh a poxpoae. BatinUf 
ItoU a aintfe mnnbar of the "ghtloarnihtoal TiwiBaetiopa,** 
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the decisions of all courts of justice that are conducted with 
impaxtiaJity. But the term " evidence," so applied, is a mis- 
nomer, since, from the very nature of things, evidence rarely, 
if ever, either can or does appear in a court of justice. We do 
not mean to quibble about words, nor to split distinctions: 
where there are no differences. The eye of tne law, however,, 
happens unfortunately to be composed of something veiy 
different from evidence; for evidence seldom deceives, or is 
itself deceived. But the law is compelled to make use of an 
crye that is far more imperfect, — an eye that sometimes sees too 
httle, and sometimes too much : tins eye is testimony. If a 
man comes into a court of justice covered with wounds and 
with bruises, I admit that the whole court has evidence before 
it that the man has been beaten and mangled ; but the ques- 
tion of law is, By whom has he been so beaten or mangled P and 
this is matter of testimony, not of evidence. For evidence is 

toad of this single ntim1>er the leaves had been cut only in one place, and this place 
happened to contain an account of the mode of making lanrel-water by distillation^ 
Bat the greatest discretion and shrewdness is necessary wherever circumstances point 
000 way, and testimony another, since probable falsehood will always be more readily 
•oeredited than improbable tmtlx ; and it unfortunately happens that there are occa- 
sions where the strongest circumstances have misled, as in that famous case of the 
nraxdered &rmer, recorded by Judge Hale. I have heard the late Daines Barrington 
" a very extraordinary circumstance of a similar kind, that took place, if I 
er rig^t, at Oxford; but it was prior even to his time, and I have forgotten the 
B of the parties. As the story may be new to some of my readers, I shall relate 
it aa nearly as my memory serves. A country gentleman was travelling from Berk- 
■faire on horseback to London ; he had a friend with him, and a servant, and they 
mqqped at the inn, and ordered beds for the night. At supper, his friend happened to 
obi^e to the gentleman that it would be advisable to start early on the next morning,, 
as it would be dangerous to go over Hounslow Heath after sunset, as he had so much 
pr c y erty about him. This conversation was overheard by the landlord, who assisted 
. the genttonan's servant in waiting at the table. About the middle of the night, the 
genueman's companion thought he heard a noise in his friend's apartment, but it 
MBBod over, and he thought no more of it. Some little time afterwards, he was again 
listorbed by a similar noise, when he determined on entering the apartment. H& 
did so, and the first object he saw was the landlord with a lantern in his hand, and 
vith aeonntenance of the greatest consternation, standing over the still bleeding and 
amzdered body of his friend. On a further search, it appeared that the gentleman. 
bad bem robbed of all his property, and a knife was discovered on the bed, which was 
Vroved to be the property of the landlord. He was tried, condemned, and executed, 
lad, what was vevy remarkable, he admitted that ho most justly deserved to suffer^ 
ilQioagh he persisted to the last moment in his entire innocence of the crime for 
iSiieh he was condemned. This mysterious affair was not explained until some years 
•ftenrazds, when the gentleman's servant, on his death-bed, confessed that he -was the 
vssiAo had robbed and murdered his master. It would seem that both the land- 
loid and the servant had nearly at the same time made up their minds to commit 
ftis dreadful deed, but without communicating their intentions to each other ; and 
ftskthe one had anticipated the other by a few minutes. The consternation visible in 
^ Mantenance of the landlord, his confused and embarrassed account of his intrusion 
into tile chamber, and of the cause that brought him there at such ah hour, were all 
ttiuil consequences of the alarm produced by finding a fellow-creature, whom he 
bid BaQied forth at the dead of night to destroy, weltering in blood, and already 
Bgideted to his hands ; and the knife had involuntarily dropped from his arm, up- 
aftid to strike, but unstrung, as it were, and paralysed by the texxot Qxa\\A^'^^ v» 
QOizpeeted and horrifying a discovery. 
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tlie impression made ti]^n a man's own mind, through his ovm 
senses; but testimony is the impression that he may ehooae 
that his tongue should make upon the senses of others ; and 
here we have a very serious distinction, not without a differ- 
ence. Thus, for mstance, if I see A murdered by B, I am 
satisfied of that fact, and this is evidence. But I may think 
fit to swear that he was murdered by C, and then the court 
are bound to be satisfied of that fact; and this is testimony. 

€bxl, xU ^xiQin. 

Is the Deity able to prevent evil, but not willing, where is 
bis benevolence? is he willing, but not able, where is his 
power P Is he both able and willing, whence then is evil P 
These formidable questions, all resolvmg themselves into the 
" Unde malum ?" of the Epicureans, have been handed down as 
heirlooms from one generation of sceptics to another ; a vene- 
ration that, like the family of the Wrongheads, can trace Dack 
its ancestry to the remotest antiquity, and who, like the Jews 
of the present day, are confined to no meridian, climate, or 
country, but who are as obstinate in rejecting all creeds as 
the latter are in adhering to one. Whence is evil P This is the 
triumphant question resorted to as the trustiest w^pon of the 
infidel when closely pushed ; a weapon produced with as much 
solemnity as the sword which the Highland chieftain exhibits 
as the brand of his forefathers, and the title to his domains,* 
and which is considered as terrible as ever, although the stal- 
wart hands that formerly wielded it are mouldering in the 
dust. Whence is evil ? I will not presume to break a lance 
with this formidable champion that has foiled so many ; neither 
am I quite inclined, like ^neas, to escape in a cloud. The 
method I shall adopt will be to retreat fighting, and with my 
face to the foe. I admit the existence of evil to its full extent; 
and I also admit my own ignorance, which is not the least part 
of the evil I deplore. I also find in the midst of all this evil a 
tolerably fair proportion of good. I can discover that I did 
not make myself, and also that the Being that did make me 
has shown a degree of power and of wisdom far beyond mj 
powers of comprehension. I can also see so much good pro- 
ceedinff from his system even here, that I am inclin^ to love 
him ; but I can see so much evil, that I am inclined alsK) to 
fear him. I find myself a compoimd being, made up of body 

* King JunM held % oonroeatioii at Perth, and demanded of the Scotch hanins lliat 
fbej shrald psrodnoe the charters by which they hold their lands ; when they all, with 
•<Bi0 timultanidowi morement, rose up and drew their swords. 
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«nd mind ; and the union is so intimate, that the one appears 
to perish at the dissolution of the other. In attemptmg to 
reconcile this last evil, death, and the many more that leM to 
it, with the wisdom, power, and goodness, tibat I see displayed 
on many other occasions, I find that I have strong aspirings 
after a state that may survive this apparent dissolution, and T 
^d that I have this feeling in common with all the rest of my 
species ; I find also, on looking within, that I have a mind capa- 
ble of much hieher delights than matter or earth can afford. 
On looking still more closely into myself, I find every reason 
to believe that this is the first state of existence I ever enj^ed, 
I can recollect no other, I am conscious of no other. Here, 
then, I stand as upon a point acknowledged, that this world is 
the first stage of existence to that compound animal, Man ; 
and that it is to him at least the fir&t Imk in that order of 
things in which mind is united to matter. May not then this 
^esent state be, as relates to mind, a state of infancy and 
^childhood, where the elements and the rudiments of a progres- 
sive state are to be received and acquired? and may not such 
be necessarily a state of discipline P and may not an all- wise 
and all-perfect Being take less delight in creating stones and 
blocks, and in making them capable of eternal happiness, than 
in vUivuUely granting this glorious boon to creatures whom 
he had formed intellectual and responsible P And is not this 
supposition far less absurd and monstrous than to conclude 
-the Deity unjust, and the voluntary author of evil, necessary 
from his prescience that foresaw it, yet permitted it, and gra- 
tuitous from his power, that could, yet would not, prevent it P 
Having arrived at these conclusions b^ looking into myself, I 
then look to things around me, and without me ; and I find an 
•external state of things coiTCsponding precisely with these in- 
ternal conclusions. I find a mixed state and condition to be 
the lot of man : he has much of good to enjoy, and much of 
evil to encounter; and the more or the less of either, I observe, 
-depends, in very many instances, on himself. I farther find 
that this is no particular discovery of mine ; that it has struck 
the profoundest thinkers and the justest reasoners of all ages 
•quite as forcibly, and been much better expressed. I fiirther 
tee that a state of discipline naturally presupposes for its 
proper theatre a mixed state of good and of evil, since a miaed 
^te alone it is that calls many ratues into action which could 
2U>t be exercised in a state of perfection ; such, for instance, as 
Wevolence in alleviating the miseries of others, or resi^- 
^i^fttion in bearing our own. In short, I find it to be precisely 
^liat I conceive mind in its cunabular and com']^o\ui^ «»\»^\>q 
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miclit most naturally require, namely, a state of discipline,* 
wiui (joite enougli of good to keep intelleotnal agents from 
despair, and quite enough of evil to keep them from presump- 
tion ; good, also, not so independent of our exertions as to 
justify our idleness, and evil not so necessaiy and unavoidable 
as to paralyse us with despondency. 



(gfril "^Txxinxtnant 



It is astonishing how parturescent is evil, and with what 
incestuous fertility the whole feimily of vice increase and 
multiply, by cohabiting amongjst themselves. Thus, if kings 
are tyrannical and oppressive, it is too often because subjects 
are servile and corrupt ; in proportion to the cowardice of the 
ruled, is the cruelty of the ruler ; and if he govern by threats 
and by bribes, rather than by justice and by mercy, it is 
because fear has a stronger influence over the base than love^ 
and gain more weight with the mercenary than gratitude. 
Thus the gladiatorial shows of ancient Bome brought upoii 
the institutors of them their own punishment ; for cruelty 
begat cruelty. The tyrant exercised those barbarities on the 
people which the people exercised on the prisoner and the 
slave; the physical value of man fell with his moral, and a 
contempt for the lives of others was bred in all by a fruni- 
liarity with blood. 

Evils are more to be dreaded from the suddenness of theur 
attack, than from their magnitude or their duration. In the 
storms of life, those that are foreseen are half overcome ; but 
the typhoon is a just cause of alarm to the helmsman, pouncing^ 
on the vessel as an eagle on its prey. 



Evils in the journey of life are like the hills which alarms 
travellers upon their road : they both appear great at a dis- 
tance, but when we approach them we find that they are fiur 
less insurmountable than we had conceived. 



Thebe is this of good in real evils, they deliver us, while 
they last, from the petty despotism of all that were imaginary. 
* XhisTlewottho OAse is confixmed by Beyelation. 
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ExAMiKATiOKS are formidable even to the best prepared; 
for the greatest fool may ask more than the wisest man can 
answer. 

SoMB men wiQ admit of only two sorts of excellence, — ^that 
which they can equal, and what they term a still higher, that 
which they can surpass. As to those efforts that beat them, 
they would deny the existence of such rather than acknow- 
ledge their own defeat. The^ are dazzled by the rays of 
semus, and provoked at their inability to arrive at it; uiere- 
K>re, like those idolaters that live too far from the temple, 
they form and fEushion out a little leaden image of their own, 
before which they fEvll down and worship. 

A VOBLB income nobly expended is no common sight; it is 
&rmore eaej to acquire a fortune like a knave, than to expend 
it like a gentleman. If we exhaust our income in schemes of 
ambition, we shall purchase disappointment ; if in law, vexa- 
tion ; if in luxury, msease. What we lend, we shall most pro- 
bably lose; what we spend rationally, we shall enjoy; what 
we distribute to the deserving, we shall both enjoy and retain.* 

Too high an appreciation of our own talents is the chief 
cause why experience preaches to us all in vain. Hence it 
happens, that both in public and in private life we so con- 
sUuitly see men playing that very ^me at which they know 
that others have been ruined ; but tibeyflatter themselves that 
they shsJl play it with more skill. The powerful are more 
deaf to the voice of experience than their inferiors, from the 
▼ery circumstances in which they are placed. Power multiplies 
^ttorers, and flatterers multiply our delusions, by hiding ua 

* Q tbare be any trntli in the old epitaph :— 

<* What -we lent, we lost ; 
What we spent, we had ; 
What we gave, we have." 
H 
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from onrselyes. It is on this principle only, that we can 
account for such a reign as that of the Second Charles tread- 
ing so quickly upon that of the First. The former was restored 
to a thirone that might be said to have been built out of the 
very materials that composed the scaffold of his father. He 
converted it into an altar of Bacchanalians, where he himself' 
officiated as high priest of the orgies, while eveir principle of 
purity and of honour were the costly victims which, bedewed 
with libations, and bedizened with flowers, were led with dis- 
gusting splendour to the sacrifice. 



" Felix miem faciunt aliena pencula cautum : " this is well 
translated oy some one who observes, that it is far better to 
horrow experience than to buy it. He that sympathizes in all 
the happmess of others, x>erhaps himself enjoys the safest 
happiness ; and he that is warned by all the folly of others, 
has perhaps attained the soundest wisdom. But such is the 
purblind egotism, and the suicidal selfishness of mankind, that 
things so desirable are seldom pursued ; things so accessible 
seldom attained. That is indeed a twofold knowledge, which 
profits alike by the folly of the foolish and the wisdom of the 
wise ; it is both a shield and a sword ; it borrows its security 
from the darkness, and its confidence from the light. 

Faith and works are as necessary to our spiritual life as 
Christians, as soul and body are to our natui^l life as men ; 
for fsdih is the soul of religion, and works are the body. 

There are only two things in which the fialse professors of 
all religions have agreed : to persecute all other sects, and to 
plunder their own. 

False reasoners are often best confuted by giving them the 
full swine of their own absurdities. Some arguments may be 
compared to wheels, where half a turn will put every thing 
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Itpside down tliat is attached to their peripheries ; but if we 
icomplete the circle, all things will be just where we found 
them. Hence, it is common to say, that arguments which prove 
too much prove nothing. I once heard a gentleman amrm» 
"that all mankind were governed by a strong and over-ruling 
influence, which determmed all their actions, and over which 
iihey had no control ; and the inference deducible from such a 
position was, that there was no distinction between virtue and 
"vice. Now, let us give this mode of reasoning full play. A 
murderer is brought before a judge, and sets up this strong 
4EUid over-ruling propensity in justmcation of his crime. Now, 
the judge, even if he admitted the plea, must, on the criminal's 
own showing, condemn him to death. He would thus address 
lihe prisoner: "You had a strong propensity to commit a murder, 
and this, you say, must do away the guilt of youi* crime ; but I 
hsLYO a strong propensity to hang you for it, and this, I say, 
must also do away the guilt of your punishment." 

Palsbhood is often rocked by Truth, but she soon outgrows 
iier cradle, and discards her nurse. 

EAI.8EH00D, like a drawing in perspective, will not bear to 
lae examined in every point of view, because it is a good imita- 
tion of truth, as a perspective is of the reality, only in one, 
3at truth, like that realitv of which the perspective is the 
representation, will bear to be scrutinized in all points of view, 
^Lad, though examined under every situation, is one and the 
«aine. 

Faice is an undertaker that pays but little attention to the 
living, but bedizens the dead, furnishes out their funerals, and 
IbUows them to the grave. 



** Aft polehrmn est digito monstrari, et dicier, Hie est'*— Pebs., L, 28. 

Pericles over-rated the paltry distinction, if he wet^ ^<i 
pleaaed, as we are told he was, by being pointed q\3l\> V^ ^ 

H 2 
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stranger in the streets of Athens; for the yeiy siune thing 
happens eyery day in London to Cribb the champion. Yet 
Ijondon is a fiur superior citj to Athens, and Cribb a £ur 
inferior man to Pencles. 



What Fontenelle said of cnckoldom might mare truly be said 
of £Eune ; it is nothing if you do not know it, and yenr little 
if you do. Nor does the similarily end here ; for in botn cases 
the principals, though first concerned, are usually the yerj 
parties that are last informed. 

A HAK who succeeds to his father's reputation must be 
greater than he in order to be considered as great ; but he that 
succeeds to his father's riches will have to encounter no such 
deduction. The popular opinion adds to our means, but 
diminishes our merits ; and it is not an unsafe rule to believe 
less than you hear witih respect to a man's fortune, and more 
than you hear with respect to his fame. 

Jfanalinsm* 

These is no cruelty so inexorable and unrelenting as that 
which proceeds from a bigoted and presumptuous supposi- 
tion of doing service to (Sod. Under the influence of such 
hallucination, all common modes of reasoning are pervertedr 
and all general principles are destroyed. The victim of tiie 
fsuiatical persecutor will find that the stronger the motives 
he can ur^ for mercy are, the weaker will be his chance of 
obtaining it ; for the merit of his destruction will be supposed 
to rise in value, in proportion as it is effected at the expense 
of every feeling both of justice and of humanity. Had the 
son of Philii) the Second of Spain been condemned by the 
Inquisition, his own father, in default of any other executioner; 
would have carried the faggots, and have set fire to the pile. 
And in the atrocious murder of Archbishop Sharp, it is well 
known that Balfour and his party did not meet together at Gil- 
ston Muir for the purpose of assassinating the archbisJiop, but 
to slay one Carmichael, a magistrate. These misguided men 
w:ere actuated (to use their own words) " by a strong outlet- 
tiag of the Spirit," shortly to be manifested by the outletting 
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of innocent blood : and one Smith, a weaver at the Strnther- 
dyke, an ** inured*' man, had also encouraged them " all to 
go forward, seeing that God's glory was the only motive thafc 
was moving them to offer themselves to act for His broken- 
down work." These men, not happening to find Carmichael, 
were on the point of dispersing, when a md, running up, sud- 
denly informed them that the coach of Archbishop Sharp was 
then coming on, upon the road between Geres and Blebo Hole. 
Thus, Garmichael escaped, but an archbishop was a sacrifice, 
caught in the thicket, more costly than the ram. " Truly," 
said they, "this is of God, and it seemeth that God hath 
delivered him into our hands ; let us not draw back, but pursue 
Lim :" for all looked upon it, considering the former circum- 
stance, as a clear call from God to fall u^n him. We may 
anticipate what tender mercies the archbishop might count 
upon m>m a gang of such enthusiasts ; and the circumstance 
of a prel&te murdered at the feet of his daughter, with the 
carious conversation that accompuiied this act, only proves 
that fanaticism is of the same malignant type and character, 
whether she be engendered in the clan or the conclave, the 
kirk or the cathedmL. 

Thb nunor miseries superinduced by Fashion, that queen 
of fools, can hardly be conceived by those who live in the pre- 
sent day, when common sense is invalidating every hour the 
axith<»ity of this sUly despot, and confirming the rational dic- 
tates of comfort. The quantum of uneasiness forced upon us 
by these absurdities was no small drawback from the sum 
total of that happiness allotted to the little life of man ; for small 
miseries, like small debts, hit us in so many places, and meet 
OS at so many turns and corners, that what they want in 
weight they make up in number, and render it less hazardous 
to stand the fire of one cannon-ball, than a volley composed of 
sach a shower of bullets. It is within the recollection of very 
many of my readers, that no gentleman or lady could either 
pay or receive a visit, or go out to a dinner, or appear at a 
pfoblio party, without submitting to have seven or eight 
poonds of &t and flour worked into their hair, by the hands 
of that very industrious and important personage the friseur, 
on whose co-operation their whole powers of locomotion de- 
pended, and who had so much to do that he could seldom be 
pnnotoaL Nothing was more common than for ladies at a 
jace bally an election invitation, or a county aasvz.^ Tn&^\lAn%, 
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to undergo the tremendous operations of the friseor on the^ 
evening that preceded, and to sacrifice one nighfs rest ta 
&shion, in order that they might sacrifice anouier niffht^ ta* 
folly. Oar fair conntiTwomen langh at the Chinese ladies, 
who deprive themselves of the use of their feet, by tight shoes- 
and bandages, and whose characters would be ruined if they 
were even suspected of bein^ able to walk. But they them- 
selves, by the more destructive and dangerous fashion of tight 
lacing, destroy functions of the body fax more important, not 
only to themselves, but to their offspring; and whole troops of!^ 
dandies, quite as taper- waisted and Almost as masculine as their- 
mothers, are the natural result of such an absurdity. If to be ad- 
mired is the motive for such a custom, it is a most paradoxical 
mode of pursuing this end ; forthat which is destructiveof health: 
must be still more destructive of beauty ; that beauty, in a vain 
effort to preserve which, the victims of this fashion have devoted 
themselves to a joyless youth and a premature decrepitude.. 
Another of the minor miseries formerly unposed upon society bjr 
the despotism of fashion, was the necessity of giving large sums*, 
denominated vails, to a whole bevy of butlers, footmen, and 
lacqueys. This was carried to such an excess, that no poor 
man could afford to dine with a rich one, unless he enclosed a 
guinea with his card of invitation : and yet this custom, more 
mean, if possible, than absurd, kept its ground until a few^ 
such men as Swift, Steele, and Arbuthnot, happened to make- 
a discovery in terrestrial bodies, productive of more comfort, 
than any made before or since m those that are celestial.. 
After a due course of experiments, synthetically and analyti- 
cally pursued, they found out and promulgated to the world, 
that two or three friends, a joint oi Welsh mutton, a blazing- 
hearth, a bottle of old wine, and a hearty welcome at home, 
were far better things than cold fricassees, colder formalities,, 
sour liquors, and sourer looks abroad, saddled, moreover, with 
the penalty of running the gauntlet of a whole gang of be- 
laced and betasselled mendicants, who proceeded m>m tJie- 

Slunder of the pocket of the ^uest to their still more bare-faced 
epredations on the cellar of their master. There is a little- 
ItaUan story so much to my present purpose, that I shall con- 
clude by relating it. A nobleman, resident at a castle, I think 
near Fisa, was about to celebrate his marriage feast. All the 
elements were propitious except the ocean, which had been so- 
boisterous as to deny the vei-y necessary appendage of fibah. 
Most providentially, however, on the very morning of the 
feast, a poor fisherman made his appearance, with a turbot so 
large that it seemed to have been created for the occasions- 
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*^ omimal propter eowoivia ruitvm,*' Joy pervaded the castle, 
and the nsliennan was usliered with his prize into the saloon, 
where the nobleman, in the presence of his visitors, requested 
Inm to put what price he thought proper on the fish, and it 
should be instantly paid him. " One hundred lashes," said the 
fisherman, ** on my bare back, is the price of my fish, and I will 
not bate one strand of whipcord on the bargam." The noble- 
man and his guests were not a little astonished ; but our 
chapman was resolute, and remonsti'ance was in vain. At 
length the nobleman exclaimed, " Well, well, the fellow is a 
humourist, and the fish we must have ; but lay on lightly, and 
let the price be paid in our presence." After fifby lashes had been 
administered, " Hold, hold," exclaimed the fisherman ; " I have 
a partner in this business, and it is fitting that he should 
receive his share." " What, are there two such madcaps in the 
world P " exclaimed the nobleman. ** Name him, and he shall be 
sent for instantly." " You need not go very far for him," said the 
fisherman; *' you will find him at your gate, in the shape of your 
own porter, who would not let me in, until I promised that he 
should have the half of whatever I received for my turbot." 
^* Oho," said the nobleman, " bring him up instantly ; he shall 
receive his stipulated moiety with the strictest justice." This 
ceremony being finished, he discharged the porter, and amply 
rewarded the fisherman. 

Wb often regret we did not do otherwise, when that very 
otherwise would in all probability have done for vs. Life too 
oHen presents us with a choice of evils rather than of goods. 
liQce tne fallen angels of Milton, we all know the evils that we 
have, but we are ignorant what greater evils we might have 
encountered, by rushing on apparent goods, the consequences 
of which we know not. 

"Erert^ domos totas, optanttbns ipeis, 
IM laoiles.*'— Juv., x., 7. 

By which even a pagan moralist suggests that the prayers of 
men are sometimes granted by the gods, to the aestruction 
of the supplicants. 

. Faults of the head are punished in this world ; those of the 
heart in another ; but as most of our vices are compound^ so 
also is their punishment. 
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^ As there are some feuilts that have been termed firalts on the 
right side, so there are some errors that might be denominated 
errors on the mfe side. Thus, we seldom r^ret having been 
too mild, too caatioos, or too humble ; but we often repent 
having been too violent, too precipitate, or too proud. 

Jfjear anir €onUmfX 

Wb often pretend to fear what we reaUy despise, and more 
often to despise what we really fear. 

Feab debilitates and lowers, but hope animates and revives; 
therefore rulers and magistrates should attempt to operate on 
the minds of their respective subjects, if possible, by reward* 
ratiier than punishment. And this principle will be strength- 
ened bv another consideration : he that is punished or rewaided* 
whUe ne falls or rises in the estimation of others, cannot fedl 
to do so likewise in his own. 

Jfjemalje ^tnnt^. 

Women of superior acquirements, and of sterling qualifi- 
cations, if they can so fyir forget themselves as to envy pretty 
fools the little attentions they receive from prating coxcombs, 
act as absturdly as if they were to begrudge the ny her para- 
mour, or the moth her May. Madame de Stael, however, has 
often been heard to sajr that she would gladly have exchanged 
all the brightest qualities of the mind ^r that which nig^rd 
nature had denied her, the x>erishable but attractive beauties 
of the body. A sentiment, after all, more discreditable per- 
haps to our sex than to herself. 

Jfjemalt €anbnnniian. 

Wb seek the socieiy of the ladies with a view to be pleased, 
rather than to be instructed, and are more gratified by those 
who will talk than by those that are silent; for if they taDc 
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'well, we are doubly delij^hted to receive information from so 
pleasant a sonroe ; and u they are at times a little ont in their 
conclnsions, it is flattering to our vanity to set them rieht. 
Therefore, I would have the ladies indulge with somewhat less 
of reserve in the freedom of conversation, notwithstanding the 
remark of him who said, with more of point than of politeness, 
that they were the very reverse of their own mirrors ; for the 
one reflected without taUdng, but the other talked without 
reflecting. 

In women we love that which is natural, we admire that 
which is acquired, and shun that which is artificial. But a 
(Enrstem of education that combines the evil of all, and gives us 
the good of neither ; that presents us with the ignorance of 
that which is natural, without its artlessness, and the cunnin 
of that which is artificial, without its acquirements ; that gives 
us little to admire, less to love, and much to despise ; is more 
calculated to procure the female a partner for the minuet than 
for the marriage, and for the ball than for the bed. 

In the East, the women are chosen with reference to their 
personal charms, rather than their intellectual, considered as 
ministers to sensuality, rather than as ornaments of society, 
and abandoned the moment the slightest decay begins to 
manifest itself in those corporeal attractions which mrst en- 
hanced their value and insured their admiration. It would 
seem that there is a sound physical cause for this low and ani- 
mal mode of appreciating female excellence, so prevalent in 
the East, and m calculating which, if compared with the 
Korthem nations, the body has so much more weight in the 
scale than the mind. The fact is, that under the ripening 
sons of the East all the charms and beauties of the bc^y are 
developed lon^ before the less precocious mind has put forth 
even the promise and the blossom of its ultimate, but progres- 
sive, peiTection. But inasmuch as premature adolescence has 
a constant tendency to superinduce premature decrepitude, 
the charms of the body have ceased to flourish when those of 
the mind are beginning to expand and to bud. Thus, the un- 
fortunate pride of the harem has ceased to please as the mis- 
tress,* precisely at the moment when she might begin to 

' * ** Women in wuin dixnftteB are marriageable/' says Monteflqtdea, " at eig^t QttTi«^ 
jmn <d age ; iaimay andmarriacie, therefore, almost alwajB go V)e»\k«x, wkJl^acMA. 
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interest as the Mend. For that alliance may be said to have 
a double tie, where the minds are united as well as the bodies ; 
and the union will have all its strength, when both the links 
are in x>erfection together. But with regard to the state of so- 
ciety in the East, as connected with women, the evil we are 
now considering, like many others, acts in a circle ; for the 
education of the female mind, in those regions of solar light, 
but of intellectual darkness, is sacrificed, even from the cn^e, 
to the meretricious fascinations of the body ; since no man is 
at great pains to cultivate that which he knows beforehand he 
sh^ have no relish to enjoy. Corporeal charms majr, indeed, 
gain admirers, but there must be mental ones to retain them; 
and Catullus had a delicate feeling of this, when he refused to 
restrict the pleasures of the lover merely to his eyes, but 
added also those of the ear. 

*' Qui sedens adyersiig identidem, te 

Speotat et audit I "—Carm., li., 8, 4. 



Jf^mdje "BhuBuxtB. 



Pleasure is to women what the sun is to the flower : if 
moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it refreshes, and it improves; 
if immoderately, it withers, etiolates, and destroys. But the 
duties of domestic life, exercised as they must be in retirement, 
and calling forth all the sensibilities of the female, are per* 
haps as necessary to the full development of her charms, as 
the shade and the shower are to the rose, confirming its beauty 
and increasing its fragrance. 

If you cannot inspire a woman with love of you, fill her 
above the brim with love of herself; — all that runs over will 
be yours. 

Most females will forgive a liberty rather than a slight ;: 
and if any woman were to hang a man for stealing her piotnre» 

become old at twenty. Beason, then, and beanty are in fhem nerer fonnd togBthar r 
when beanty wishes to sway, reason revises it ; and when reason might attain it, 
beanty is no more." And Prideaux, in his Life of Mahomet, informs ns,that Mahomet 
was betrothed to his wife Cadhisja at five years old, and took her to his bed at ei^r 
and that in the hot countries of Arabia and the Indies girls are marriageable at d^i 
years old, and are brought to bed the year after. 
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althongli it were set in gold, it wonld be a new case in law; 
Imt if He carried off the setting, and left the portrait, I would 
not answer for his safety, even if Alley were his pleader, and 
a Middlesex jnry his peers. The felon would be doomed to 
feel ezperimentaUy the force of two Imes of the poet, which on 
this occasion I shall unite : — 

*' Foemina qtdd possit, 
Spretoque injuria foxmiB."— YiBOiL. 

If you cannot avoid a quarrel with a blackguard, let your 
lawyer manage it, rather than yourself. No man sweeps his 
own chimney, but employs a chimney-sweeper, who has no 
objection to dirty work, because it is ms trade. 

Whether we are fiddlers or philosophers, we are equally^ 
puffed up bv our acquirements, and equally vain of our art. 
but the fiddler is more ingenuous than the philosopher, since he 
boldly places his own profession at the head of every other, ancU 
in all the self-complacency of egotism, exclaims, " One God, one 
"FariaeUi V Perhaps he is right ; for in both pursuits the value 
of the prize often consists solely in the dificulty of attaining 
it. But the philosopher, with as much arrogance as the 
fiddler, has a trifle more of circumspection. Proud of being 
thought incapable of pride, he labours less to exalt his par- 
ticular pui<suit than to lower those of his neighbours, and 
Irom the flimsiness of their structures, would slily establish 
the solidity of his own. He would rather be the master of 
a Hovel amidst ruins, than of a palace, if conjfronted by pilea 
of equal grandeur and dimensions. But pride is a para- 
doxical Proteus, eternally diverse, yet ever the same ; for Plato 
adopted a most magnificent mode of displaying his contempt 
for magnificence ; while neglect would have restored Diogenes 
to common sense and clean linen, since he would have had no 
tab from the moment he had no spectators. ** Thus I trample," 
said Diogenes, " on the pride of Plato." " But," rejoined Plato, 
" with greater jpride, DiogeTies I** 



Jfisral "^tixtut^mtnt 



No reformation is so hazardous as that of retrenchment ; it 
forces the corrupt to give a practical assent to a system ^Ickk&i 
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iibey outwardly extol, but inwarclly execrate. lEtvea tlie Iniglit 
talent and still brighter integiity of M. Necker* were not 
^nal to the host of enemies which his inflexible adherence 
to economy had created around him. " I was placed," says 
he, *' in a situation where I was under the constant necessity 
of disobliging all those whom I knew, in order to secure the 
interests of those whom I knew not." ''Even the ladies 
at courb would demand pensions," says Madame de Stael, 
" with as much confidence as a marshal of France would com- 
plain of bein^ superseded." "What," they would say, "is 
three thousand livres to the king P " " Three thousand hvres,'' 
oreplied M. Necker, " are the taxation of a village." 

These are some horses full of figure, that bend the knee» 
plant the hoof, and throw in their haunches to admiration; 
but, with all these qualifications, they possess little or no 
«peed, cannot carry weight, and, when put to the proof, are 
hollow beat by steeds of far less showy acquirements. 3j the 
.^ntlemen on the turf knowing in horseflesh, these animals 
•are significantly termed ^^ca<c^er«. This term should not be 
monopolized by quadrupeds ; and there is a large room in the 
vicinity of Westminster, where some bipeds may be both heard 
.and seen, who, as they possess all the qualities stated aboye, 
•ought not to be denied the designation. 

Flattest is often a traffic of mutual meanness, where» 
.^though both parties intend deception, neither are deceived ; 
since words that cost little are exchanged for hojpes that 
•cost less. But wo must be careful how we flatter fools too 
little, or wise men too much ; for the flatterer must act the 
very reverse of the physician, and administer the strongest 
dose only to the toeakest patient. The truly great will bear 
even reproof, if truth support it, more patiently than flattery 
accompanied with fiEdsehood; for by venturing on the first 
we pay a compliment to their heart, but by venturing on the 
second we inflict an insult on their head. Two painters 

* 80 flim was the eonfldenee zepoeed in tihig great man Ij the whole nation of 
France, that on his re-assmnntion of office the French fnnds rose thirty per oent. in 
<me day. Had M. Neclcer had jdenitnde of power, or M. Mirabean purity of prine^^ 
eonld the former have done what he wonld, or had the latter done what he oonld, fn. 
■jdtbflr oua llie Franeh BeTolntion would haie been prerented. 
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tindertook a portrait of Hannibal: one of them painted a 
full likene88 of him, and gave him two e^jres, whereas disease 
had deprived him of one : the other pamted him in profile, 
but with his blind side from the spectators. He severely 
reprimanded the first, but handsomely rewarded the second. 



LiYiKG kings receive more flatteiy than they deserve, but 
less praise. They are flattered by sycophants, who, as they 
have their own mtei*est at heart much more than that of 
their master, are fiur more anxious to say what will be profit- 
able to themselves, than salutary to him. But the high- 
minded and independent, although they will be the first to 
perceive, and the fittest to appreciate, the sterlinc; qualities of 
a sovereign, will be the last to applaud them, while he fills a 
throne. The reasons are obvious : their praises would neither 
be advantageous to the monarch, nor creditable to them- 
selves: not advantageous to the monarch, because, however 
pure may be the principles of their admiration, the world will 
give them no such credit, but will mix up the praises of the 
most disinterested with the flatteries of the most designing, 
wherever a living king be the theme ; neither will such praises 
"be creditable to those who bestow them, for they will be sure 
to incur the obloquy of flattery, without the wages of adula- 
tion, and will share in the punishment, without participating- 
in the spoil, or concuiTing in the criminality. Jione, there- 
fore, but those who have established the highest character for 
magnanimity and independence, may safely venture to praise 
living merit, when, in the person of a king,* it gives far more 
lustre to a crown than it receives. 



Wb must suit the flattery to the mind and taste of the reci- 
pient. We do not put essences into hogsheads, nor porter 
into phials. Delicate minds may be disgusted by complimenta 
.that would please a grosser intellect, as some fine ladies who 
would be shocked at the idea of a dram, will not refuse a liqueur. 
Some indeed there are who profess to despise all flattery ; but 

* What has been said of happiness with regard to men, may be said of praise with 
•respect to monarehs, -with a slight alteration : — 

" Diciqne Celebris, 
Ante obitom, nemo, supremaqne fmiMft, dcibe\»^* 
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eiren these are nevertheless to be flattered, by being told tbat 
thej do despise it. 



Adroit observers will find, that some who alFect to dislike 
'Jattery, may jet be flattered indirecUj, by a well-seasoned 
abase and ndictile of their rivals. Diogenes professed to be 
no flatterer ; but his cynic raillery was, in other words, flattery ; 
it fed the reding paraion of the Athenian mob, who were more 
pleased to hear their superiors abased than themselves com- 
mended. 



The most adroit flattery is that which connterfeits a resent- 
ment at hearing oar darlmg opinions so stardiljr attacked, yet 
coanterfeits it only to bestow the meed of a victory wr^ited 
from OS, as we pretend, by the more forcible weapons of onr 
opponent. 

Jflummtrijr. 

^ Thebb is a very canning flattery, which great minds some* 
times pay themselves, by condescending to admire ^orto 
corresponding with, but vastly inferior to, their own. This 
will help a close observer to acooant for a vast deal of other* 
wise anaccoantable flammeiy, that is hawked about in the 
market of £sune, but very cheap, like all other articles that are 
so doubly unfortunate as to be not only stale, but a glut* 

The wise man has his follies, no less than the fool ; bat it 
has been said, that herein lies the difference : — ^the follies of 
the fool are known to the world, but are hidden firom himself; 
the follies of the wise are known to himaplf, but hidden from 
the world. A harmless hilarity, and a buoyant cheerfulness 
are not infrequent concomitants of senius ; and we are never 
more deceived than when we misture gravity for greatness^ 
aolenmiiy for science, and pomposity for erudition. 

Stsoho and shaip as our wit may be, it is not so strong as 
iibeiiiemoiy of £ool8» nor 80 keen as their resentment. Heuiat 
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lias not streongtli of mind to forgave, is by no means so weak 
■aa to forget; and it is much more easy to do a omel thing 
than to say a severe one. 

EvEBY fool knows how often he has been a rogue, but 
every rogue does not know how often he has been a fool. 

It is an unfortunate thin^ for fools, that their pretensions 
should rise in an inverse ratio to their abilities, and their pre- 
sumption increase with their weakness ; and for the wise, tiiat 
diffidence should be the companion of talent, and doubt the 
fndt of investigation. 

As there are none so weak that we may venture to injure 
ihem with impunity, so there are none so low that they may 
not at some time be able to repay an obligation. Therefore 
what benevolence would dictate, prudence would confirm. 
Por he that is cautious of insulting the weakest, and not 
above obliging the lowest, will have attained such habits of 
ibrbouance and of complacency as will secure him the good 
will of all that are beneath him, and teach him how to avoid 
the enmity of all tibat are above him. For he that would not 
l>rnise even a worm, will be still more cautious how he treads 
mpon a serpent. 

When Mahomet forbids his followers the use of wine, 
-when the grand Sultan discourages learning, and when the 
Pope denies tibe Scriptures to the laitjr, what are we to infer 
from hence P Not the danger of the things forbidden, but the 

Jears of those that forbid. Mahomet knew that his was a 
&ith stricthr military, and to be propagated by the sword; he 
also knew tnat nothmg is so des&uctive of discipline as wine ; 
therefore M^omet interdicted wine. The grand Sultan 
loiows that despotism is founded on the blindniDSS and weak- 
2ie88 of the governed ; but that learning is light and power, 

■and tiiat the powerful and the enlightened make very tcofvi^W 
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some daves ; therefore the Sultan disoonrages leanoing. Leo 
X knew that the pontifical hierarchy did support, and was 
reciprocallj sapportod hj, a superstition that was fitlse ; but 
he also knew that the Scriptures are true, and that truth 
and fiaJsehood assimilate not; therefore Leo withheld the 
Scriptures from the laity. 

It has been considered a matter of the greatest difficulty to 
reconcile the foreknowledge of God with the free agency of 
man. I shall venture a few remarks on this subject, which, 
will be understood, I hope, by every one, and may be assented 
to perhaps by some.^ The difficulty of this question I humbly 
conceive to he principally, if not wholly, in our misappropria* 
tion of the term foreknowledge. The truth is, that roreknow- 
ledge belongs unto man, not unto Gk>d. Foreknowledge must 
of necessity, and from its very nature, belong solely to 
creatures of time, to finite and created intellects, but not to 
that Intellect which is infinite, and creates. It is most proba- 
ble that there are many orders and degrees of finite and" 
created intellectual beings, and to all of them foreknowledffe- 
in a higher or lower degree may belong ; but we can trace it 
only in man : in man it may be found imder various modifica- 
tions, but mostly in a very infantine and imperfect states 
having much more to do with probabilities than with cer- 
tainties, whether it enable the peasant to foretell a storm, or 
the philosopher an eclipse. Foreknowledge, therefore, as it 
exists in man, can extend its views no farther into time, sb 
compared with eternity, than the snail his horns into space, 
as compared with infinity. But to attribute the faculty of 
foreknowledge to God, this I conceive is to degrade rather 
than to exalt Him : that which is past, and that which is to 
come, are both to Him one eternal now. He sees everything. 
He foresees nothing ; for futurity itself is present with Him.. 
Before or after, far or near, above or below, — ^eae are all intel- 
ligjible terms, when applied to things created, and which 
exist in time, and in space ; but these terms apply not to the^ 
omniscient, self-exist^t, eternal, and omnipresent Creator. 
To admit the omnipresence of Grod in space, out to deny His 
omniscience in time, is to half dethrone Him. All ideas^ 
therefore, of succession, as to time, and of distance, as to spaoe^ 
relate not unto God, but unto man. God is at once ''fird, 
last, midst, and without end ;*' and time itself is but a drop in- 
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that ooeaa of eternity, whicli He alone both fills and compre- 
hends. All things, therefore, are present to Him, the motive 
no less than the moment, the action no less than the man j to 
a Being that is onmipresent in time all future actions may be 
looked upon as done ; thej are seen, therefore, because the^y 
are done, not done because they are seen : and if this be true, it 
follows tiiat foreknowledge, as applied to God, with its neces- 
sary deduction, foreordination as applied to man, with all its 
lame conclusions and libertine consequences, falls, a baseless 
&bric, to the ground. 



^axtxiBU ^laqntntt. 



SoMB have wondered how it happens that those who hare 
Bhoae so conspicuously at the Bar should have been eclipsed 
in the Senate, and that the giants of Westminster Hall should 
have been mere pigmies* at St. Stephen's. But that a suc- 
cessful forensic ples^er should be a poor diplomatic orator, is 
no more to be wondered at, than that a good microscope 
should make a bad telescope. The mind of the pleader is oc- 
cupied in scrutinizing minutise, that of the statesman in 
grasping magnitudes. The one deals in particulars, and the 
other in generals. The well-defined rights of individuals are 
tlie province of the pleader, but the enWged and undetermined 
dainiB of communities are ihe arena of the statesman. Forensic 
eloquence may be said to lose in comprehension what it gains 
in acoteness, as an eye so formed as to perceive the motion of 
the hour-hand would be unable to discover the time of the 
day. We might also add, that a mind long hackneyed in 
anatomizing the nice distinction of words, must be the less 
equal to erapple with the more extended bearings of things ; 
and that ne that regulates most of his conclusions by prece- 
dent that is past, wfll be somewhat embarrassed when he has 
i0 do with power that is present. 



gotrnQl^t 



HxTMAN foresight ofi^en leaves its proudest possessor only a 
choice of evils. 

* Sneh Bi«n as Pozming, and Sir Samuel Bomilly, and Lord Erakine, fonn splendid 
esoqitlons to thf s general rale, and only serve to show the wonderful elasticity of the 
powers of the hnaian mind. Wedderbom was not always so saccessfol in the House 
as ta the MaU; and " lUd m jacUt in auld .Bolus," was a qootatiou iio\i TiniM&iW^ 
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Thx son ahonld not set tooii our anser, neither ahonld he 
lise upon our confid^ice. We ahonld mgive fredj, but for- 
get rarelj. I will not be rey^iged, and this I owe to my 
enemy ; bnt I will remember, and this I owe to myself. 

^atQtbtntBB anir lltfrjcng^ 

Whek pnniahments fall npon a Tillam, from some nnknown 
quarter, he b^ins to consider within himself what hand may 
have inflicted uiem. He has ii^ured many, this he knows ; and 
judging from his own heart, he concludes that he is the most 
hk&j to hayereyeneed himself, who has had the most power 
to do so. This conclusion, howeyer, is often a most erroneous 
one, alUioueh it has proyed the frequent source of fiEktal mis- 
chiefis, which haye only £Edlen the heayier from haying had 
nothing to support them. But forgiyeness, that noblest of all 
self-denial, is a yirtue which he alone who can practise in 
himself can willingly belieye in another. 

''We make a goddess of Fortune," says Juyenal," and placeher 
in the highest heayen." * But it is not fortune that is eialted 
and powerful, but we ourselyes that are abject and weak. We 
striye to make externals a part of ourselyes, oyer which Fortune 
has power, neglecting that which is within, oyer which she has 
none. The storm may strip the mountain of its garniture^ 
and expose its breast to the winds ; but the mountain remains. 
Bias, flying from his country, — ^which was wrapt in flames, and 
reekhig with the blood of the yanquished,— encumbered himself 
with none of his goods ; or, rather, says his bioerapher» bore 
them aZZ in his brcAst, not to be seen by the eye, but prized by 
the soul, enclosed in ihe narrow dwelling of the mind, not to 
be demolished by mortal hands, fixed with those that are 
settled, not retarding those that trayel, and not forsaking 
those that fly. 



JPOBTUHB has been oonsidered the guardian diyinity of foob; 
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^md on this score slie has been accused of blindness; but it 
should rather be adduced as a proof of her sagacity, when she 
Jhelps those who certainly cannot help themselves. 



Fob one man who sincerely pities our misfortunes, there are 
4i thousand who sincerely hate our success. 

Thebe are some men who are fortune's favourites, and who, 
like cate, light for ever upon their legs. Wilkes was one of 
these didap|>ers, whom, if you had stripped naked, and thrown 
<over Westminster Bridge, you might nave met on the very 
next day, with a bag- wig on his head, a sword by his side, a 
iBced coat upon his back, and money in his pocket. 

It is dangerous to take liberties with great men, unless we 
know them thoroughly : the keeper will hardly put his head 
into the lion's mouth upon a short acquaintance. 

Wombk do not transgress the bounds of decorum so often 
^88 men ; but when they do, they go greater lengths. For with 
reason somewhat weaker, they have to contend with passions 
somewhat stronger. Besides, a female by one transgression 
forfeits her place in society for ever ; if once she falls, it is the 
&31 of Lucifer. It is hard, indeed, that the law of opinion 
should be most severe on that sex which is least able to bear 
it; but so it is, and if the sentence be harsh, the sufferer 
i3iould be reminded that it was passed by her peers. There- 
fore, if once a woman breaks through the barriers of decency, 
her case is desperate ; and if she goes greater lengths than the 
men, and leaves the pale cf propriety /art/icr behind her, it is 
Wause she is aware that all return is prohibited, and by none 
«o strongly as by her own sex. We may also add, that as 
modesty IS the richest ornament of a woman, the want of it is 
W greatest deformity; for the better the thing, the worse 
'vfll ever be its perversion ; and if an cmgel Mis, the transition 
mnst be to a demon. 

z2 
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He that openly tells Hs friends all that he thinks of them^ 
must expect that they will secretly tell his enemies much that 
they do not think of him. 

gtunhmBB uxtin §ttnt 

It is safer to be attacked by some men, than to be proieeted 
by them. 

Some frauds succeed from the apparent candour, the open 
confidence, and the full blaze of ingenuousness that is thrown 
around them. The slightest mystery would excite suspicion, 
and ruin all. Such stratagems may be compared to the stars l 
tbey are discoverable by cuarhneas, and hidden only by light. 



On reflecting on all the frauds and deceptions that hare 
succeeded in duping mankind, it is really astonishing upon 
how very small a foundation an immense superstructure may 
be raised. The solution of this may, perhaps, be found in that 
axiom of the Atomists: "That there must ever be a much 
greater distance between nothing and that which is least, than 
between that which is least and the greatest.'' 

When the great Frederick, the enlightened philosopher of 
Sans Souci, heard of the petitions and remonstrances sent to the 
throne from our towns and counties, he was heard to exdainw 
** Ah, why am not I their king P With a hundred thousand 
of my troops round the throne, and a score or two of execu- 
tioners in my train, I should soon make those proud ialanden 
te dutifol as thc^ are^ braye, and myself the first monarch of 
the uniyerse." But it would have been only by and with a 
Plarliamentthat he could have raised any suppues ; and Oharloi 
tikB First might have taught him the dan&fer of attempting t» 
xoigik without one. Either his himdred thousand men wooUl 
i mutinied for want of pay ; or, if he had attempted to tttgr 
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-jport tliem by tmconstitntioiial measures, his executioners 
xniglit eyentnally have been called upon to perform a traced j, 
in whicb this adventurous monarcb himself might have be^ 
under the aiwkward neoessily of performing the principal part. 

^ntijfom, €Wxl anir ^jelijjbus* 

ClYHi and reUsious freedom go hand in hand, and in no 

• country can much of the one long exist without producing a 
correspondent portion of the other. No despotism, therefore, 
is so complete as that which imposes ecclesiastical as well as 
political restrictions; and those tyrants in Christendom who 
diflCOQxage Foperr have learned but half their lesson. Fro- 
Tided tyrants will assist her in fettering the mind, she will 
most readily assist them in enslaving the body. 

Jfrtnrj^ |tati0m 

Thb IVench nation despises all other nations, except the 
English : we have the honour of her hate, only because she 

• eaxinot despise us. 

Jfr^nr]^ ^^fr0kli0m 

Thb French Revolution* was a machine invented and con- 
structed for the purpose of manu&cturing liberty; but it had 
2ieither lever-clogs nor adjusting powers ; and the consequence 
was, that it worked so rapidly as to destroy its own inyentors, 
. and set itself on fire. 

OuB yety best friends have a tincture of jealousy even in 
^fiieir friendiB&ip; and, when they hear us praised by others, 
win aaeribe it to sinister and interested motives, if they can. 

* ThtA ntaee, haTiiig no materials to work -with, bat moh as oonld h^ f otmd in the 
htada of nrenehmen, should merge into a military despotism, required no prophet to 
twiliin Buonaparte said that, on his return from Egypt, he found the Constitution in 
. ib t jauua , and ue crown upon the groand. He stoops down, and picked it up. He 
•hMnot, Uka Washington, the courage to spura the glittering bauble, but he had the 
tRiloBMikedamotism palatable. He gaye to Frenchmen conqneet in the zoonLol 
kwiom; «Dd,iRd]« he eontraeted their liberUes, enlarged thelt ptVacmx l:ijO^A\I^L<i'^^A 
im thfa MBVOMatloi^ •• Iim ikan te lanrtm of Itarove, Im^ 
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J^rijenirsj^ip^ 



FsiSKi>8HiP often ends in love; but love in firiendahip 
never. 



Tbue friendship is like sound health; the value of it is 
seldom known until it be lost. 

Hb that can enjoy the intimacy of the great, and on no 
occasion disgust them bjr funilianty, or disgrace himself by 
servility, proves that he is as perfect a genUeman by nature 
as his companions are by rank. 

The firmest friendships have been formed in mutual adver* 
aity, as iron is most strongly united by the fiercest flame. 

Jfrijeitirsj^ips, Bi^ttxan^. 

These are politic friendships which knaves find it necessary 
to keep up with those whom tney mean the more effectually to 
ruin ; for most men may be led to their destruction, few can 
be driven. Had Talleyrand's enmity to Napoleon manifested 
itself in opposition, it would have been fatal, not to his master, 
but to himself; he maintained, therefore, a friendship that not 
only aggrandized himself, but opened a door for the communi- 
cation of that advice that enabled him eventually to ruiA Vis 
master. 

The only kind office performed for us by our friends of 
which we never complain, is our funeral ; and Hie only thm^ 
which we are sure to want, happens to be the only thing wWii 
we never purchase — our coffin ! 

(Sallnntrji* 

The women are satisfied with less than the men ; and ph 
Motwitbgtandmg this, they are less easily saldsfied. In thfr 
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first place, i>reference and precedence are indispensable articles 
■with them, if we would have our favours graciously received; 
they look moreover to the mode, the manner, and the address, 
rather than to the value of the obligation, and estimate it more 
by the time, the cost, and the troiuble we may have expended 
upon it, than by its intrinsic worth. Attention is ever current 
coin with the ladies, and they weigh the heart much more 
scrupulously than the hand. A wealthy suitor purchases a 
watdi for his idol, studded with gems ; an artificer Tnahes a &r 
less costly one for his favourite ; and I need not add which will 
be most propitiously received, since there will be one person 
at least in the world who will be certain that during the 
whole process of the fabrication of the present the donor was 
thinking of her for whom it was designed. 



^ The plainest man who pays attention to women, will some- 
times succeed as well as tne handsomest man who does not. 
Wilkes observed to Lord Townshend, " You, my lord, are the 
handsomest man in the kingdom, and I the plainest. But I 
would give your lordship half an hour's start, and yet come up 
with you in the affections of any woman we both wished to win; 
because all those attentions which you would omit on the 
score of your fine exterior, I should be obliged to pay, owing 
to the deficiencies of mine." 

The gamester, if he die a martyr to his profession, is doubly 
mined. He adds his soul to every other loss, and, by the act 
of suicide, renounces earth to forfeit heaven. 

GAHiNa is the child of avarice, but the parent of prodi- 
gality. 

Genius, in one respect, is like gold; numbers of persons are 
constantly writing about both, who have neither. The mystifica- 
tions of metaphysics, and the quackeries of craniology, may b^ 
eombined and conglomerated without end, and mmou\>>^ccD^, 
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in a yain attempt to enable common sense to grftfl^ and tc^ 
comprehend the causes of genius, or the modes of their opera* 
tion, Neither are men of genius themselves one jot better abls 
to giye us a satis&ctory solution of the springs and sources <i 
their own powers, than other men. The phun unvamisheS 
fact, after all that may be said or sung about it and about it, is 
this : that genius, in one grand pamcular, is like life. Wk 
Jcnow nothing of either, btd hf their effects. It is highly probable 
that G^enius* may exist under every sim and every i^, Uke 

* There is so much of trae genius and poetic feeling of the hkpiest order in fli» 
foDo^ring stanxas, that I cannot withstand the temptation of ennohing my baxMm 
pages with so heantilfal a gem. This ode of Dr. Leyden's, in my hnmbla opinioi^ 
oomes as near perfection as the sablnnazy Muse can axTire at, when assisted Iff % 
■abject that is interesting and an execution that is masterly. It adds a deeper sliMt 
to that sympathy which sooh lines most awaken, to reflect that the j^iiil tbftft iis» 
tated them has fled. 

ODE TO AN INDIAN OOLD COIN. 

WBITTBN XH CHisZCAL, ITAT.AWATl. 

Slavs of the dark and dirfy mine 1 

What vanity has brought thee here 7 
How can I love to see thee shine 

So bright, whom I have bought so dear ^— 

The tent-ropes flapping lone I hear 
Par twilight-converse, arm in aim ; 

The jackal's shriek bursts on mine ear 
When mhrth and music wont to charm. 

By Gh^ricAl's dark wandering streams, 

Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild. 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams 

Of Teviot loved, while stiU a child, 

Of castled rocks stupendous piled 
By Esk or Eden's classic wave, 

Where loves of youth and friendships smiled, 
TJnoursed by thee, vile yellow slave 1 

XWIe, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade 1— 

The perish'd bliss of youth's first prime, 
That <moe so bright on fancy play'd. 

Revives no more in after-time. 

Far from my sacred natal dime, 
I haste to an untimely grave; 

The daring thoughts that soar'd sublime^ 
Are sunk in ocean's southern wave. 

Slave of the mine 1 thy yellow li^^t 

(Heams baleful as the tomb-fire dren* 
A gentle vision comes by night i 

My lonely widow'd heart to cheer ; 

Her eyes are dim with many a tear. 
That once were guiding stars to mine ; 

Her fond heart throbs with many a fear I— 
I cannot bear to see thee shine. 

Tat thee, tat thee, vile yellow slava, 

I left a heart that loved me true I 
I eross'd the tedious ocean wave. 

To roaa in dimes unkind aod new. 



( 
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mo98, and wHh as masij Tarietifis ; but it may liave been more 
lallj developed in some situations than in others. The fogs 
of Iceland, however, have been warmed bj poetry, and those of 
Holland bv wit : — ** Vervecwm inpcUrid crassoque sub aJ&re nasci 
imfemivmf^* If, indeed, any inferior piower can have the 
shghtest influence on genius, which is itself the essence of 
iK>wer, if au^ht which is of earth can control that which is of 
neaven, this mfluence must be looked for, not in soils, nor suns, 
xior cHmates, but in social institutions, and in the modes and 
Ibrms of governments. The Jews have been much the same in 
all periods, and are the same in aU places, because their social 
institutions are the same. Look also at Greece and at Italy, 
two countries the most adducible, inasmuch as they have been 
the most highly &.voured with talent. The bee and the 
ni^htin^e, the olive and the grape, remain, because the 
climate is the same ; but where are the Grecians P where are 
the Bomans P The governments and the institutions are 
changed, and with them the men. Freedom is not indeed the 
mother, but she is the nurse of Genius, ^vin^ scope to its 
aspirines, confidence to its darings, and e££}iency to its 
8treng&. As to those causes that may have been supposed to 
impart any particular bias or scope to G^enius, no sooner have 
we laid down some general rule on this head, than a thousand 
•exceptions rush in to overturn it. If we affirm, with Johnson, 
that " Genius is general power accidentally determined to some 
particular direction," this may be true of the ten, but fidse of 
the ninety. Faley and Adam Smith have declared their total 
incapacity, with regard to all works of fiction, fan<r^, or imagi- 
nation ; and had 1^. Locke indulged in poetiy, it is probable 
he would have failed more lamentably than Pope when he 
dabbled in metaphysics. Such characters as Orichton and 
Mirandola, on the contrary, would seem to support the theory 
of Dr. Johnson, and go to prove that extension is not always 

The eold wind of the stranger blew 

dull on my -wither'd heart:— -the grare 

Dark and nntimely met my view— 

And all for thee, ^ yellow alaye I 

Ha 1 eom'st thou now bo late to mock 

A wanderer's banish'd heart f orloni« 
Now that his frame the lightning ahcck 

Of snn-rays tipt with death has borne ? 

Item lore, from friendship, oonntry, torn, 
To memory's fond regrets the prey, 

Vile slaye, thy yellow dross I soozn 1— 
e^ mix thee with thy kindred day. 

* Jut., Sot. z., 60. 
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purchased at the price of profundity. Shakspeare 

an nniyersality oi talent that would have enabled him to 
accomplish any thing. 

** To f onn one perfect vhole, in him ooaispiTe 
The painter's pencil, and the minstrel's Ijre, 
The wisdom of the sage, and prophet's hallowed fixe." 

Neither can we lay down any certain rule for genius, as regards 
the periods of its development. Some have gone into the vine- 
Yard at the third hour, and some at the ninth ; some, like the 
J^ile, have been mean and obscure in their source, but, like 
that mighty river, majestic in their progress, with a stream 
both grand and fertile, have enriched the nations, rolling on 
with accumulated magnificence to the ocean of Eternity. 
Others, aeain, there are, who seem to have adopted the motto 
of Oeesar for their career, and who have burst upon us from 
the depth of obscurity, as the lightning fi*om the bosom of the 
cloud. Their energy has been equalled only by their brilliance, 
and, like that bolt of heaven to which I have compared them^ 
Uiey have shivered all opposition with a strength that obstacle: 
served only to awaken, and resistance to augment. 

** Blind, and denied the gross corporeal light, 
Their intellectaal eye but shone more bri^t; 
Strength in disease they found, and radiance in night." 

See " Hypocrisy,"— Character of Milton. 



When a man has displayed talent in some particular patli» 
and left all competitorsbehind him in it, the world are too a^t 
to give him credit for an universality of genius, and to antici- 
pate for him success in all that he undertakes. But to appear 
qualified to fill the department of another, is much more easy 
than really to master our own ; and those who have succeedea 
in one profession have seldom been able to afford the time 
necessary to the fully imderstanding of a second. Cromwell 
could manage men, but when he attempted to manage horses,* 
he encoimtered more danger than in all his battles, and nar- 

* Nero made a similar mistake; hut he proved himself as unequal to the task of 
floretning horses as of men, and as unfit to hold the reins of a chariot as of a king- 
dom. He made his appearance at the Hippodrome of Olympia, in a chariot draim ^ 
ten horses, although he himself had formerly censured Mithridates for the same 
temerity. He was thrown from his seat, but unfortunately the fall was not fatil, 
although it preyented him from finishing the race ; neyertheless, the hellanodies, or 
tUvMwd» of the eoursef proclaimed the emperor victor, and assigned him the Olympic 
orown, for which upright decision they were rewarded with a ma§piifioent present 
Oalba, however, obliged them afterwards to refund it, and they themselves, ytaOf 
team abamo tad parUj from pique, erased that Olympiad out of the calendar. 
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rowl]^ escaped with his life. Neither can we admit that 
definition of genius which some wonld propose, ** a power to 
accomplish all that we undertake;" for we might multiply 
examples to prove that this definition of genius contains more 
than the thinj^ defined ; for Cicero failed in poetry, Pope in 
painting, Addison in oratory ; yet it would be narsh to deny 
genius to these men. But as a man cannot fairly be termed a 
poor man who has a large property in the funds, but nothing 
in land; so we cannot deny genius to those who have dis- 
covered a rich vein in one province of literature, but poverty 
of talent in another. This tendency, however, to ascribe an 
imiversality of genius to great men led Dryden to affirm, on 
the strength of two smart satirical lines, that Yirgil could) 
have written a satire equal to Juvenal. But, with all due 
deference to Dryden, I conceive it much more manifest that 
Juvenal could have written a better epic than Virgil, than 
that Virgil could have written a satire equal to Juvenal. 
Juvenal has many passages of the moral sublime far superior 
to any that can be found in Virgil, who, indeed, seldon^ 
attempts a higher flight than the sublime of description- 
Had Ijucan Hv^, he might have rivalled them both, as he has 
ail the vigour of the one, and time might have furnished him 
with the taste and elegance of the other. 



The drafts which true genius draws upon posterity,, 
although they may not always be honoured so soon as they 
are due, are sure to be paid with compound interest in the 
end. Milton's expressions on his right to this remuneration 
constitute some of the finest efforts of his mind. He never 
ailudes to these high pretensions but he appears to be 
animated by an eloquence which is at once both the plea and 
the proof of their justice ; an eloquence so much above all 
present and all perishable things, that, like the beam of the- 
sun, it warms while it enlightens, and, as it descends from 
heaven to earth, raises our thoughts from earth to heaven. 
When the great Kepler had at length discovered the har- 
monic laws that regulate the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
he exclaimed, "miether my discoveries will be read by 
posterity, or by my contemporaries, is a matter that concerns' 
them more than me. I may well be contented to wait one^ 
century for a reader, when God Himself during so many 
thousand years has waited for an observer like myself." 
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Gevivb, when employed in woAs ivhoee tendency it is to 
demoralize and to degrade ns, should be contemplated with 
abhorrence, rather than with admiration. Such a monnment 
of its power may indeed be stamped with immortaliir^ ; bnt^ 
like the Coloeseom at Rome, we deplore its magnificenoe^ 
hecause we detest the pnrposes for which it was designed. 



With the offspring of genius, the law of parturition is 
lerersed ; the throes are in Uie conception, the pleasure in the 
birth. 

Ths distinguishing peculiarity and most yaluable charao* 
teristic of the diamond is the power itpossesses of refracting 
and reflecting the prismatic colours. lAiiB property it is that 
giyes fire, life, and brilliancy to the diamond. Other stones 
r^ect the light as they receiye it, bright in proportion to 
their own transparencry, but always colourless; and the raj 
comes out as it went in. What tne diamond effects as to the 
natural light, genius performs as to that which is intel- 
lectual; it can refract and reflect the surrounding rays 
^elicited by the minds of others, and can divide and airange 
them with such precision and elegance, that they are returned 
indeed, not as they were receiyed, dull, spiritless, and monoto- 
nous, but frdl of fire, lustre, and life. We might also addt 
that the light of other minds is as necessary to the plajr and 
the deyelopment of genius, as the light of other bodies is to 
the play and radiation of the diamond. A diamond, incaroe* 
Tated in its subterraneous prison, rouch and unpolishedt 
differs not from a omimon stone; and a Newton or a ^ak- 
speare, depriyed of kindred minds» and bom amongst sayagei^ 
— sayages had died. 

(gjenitts iisttallg (Btttnint. 

Thx great examples of Bacon, of Milton, of Newton, of 
Jjocke, and of others, happen to be directly against the 
popular inference, that a certain wildness of eccentricity and 
IhooghtlesBness of conduct are the necessary accompani- 
ments of talent» and the sure indications of genius. Because 
» hftye united these eztrayagances with great demonstra- 
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tiong of talent, as a Bonssean, a Ohatterton, a Savage, a 
Bums, or a Byron, others, finding it less difficult to be 
eccentric than to be brilliant, have uierefore adopted the one, 
in the hope that the world would give them credit for the 
other. But the greatest genius is never so great as when it 
is chastised and subdued by the highest reason ; it is £rom 
0nch a combination, like that of Bucephalus, reined in hy 
Alexander, that the most powerful efforts have been produced. 
And be it remembered, that minds of the very highest order, 
who have given an unrestrained course to their caprice or to 
their passions, would have been so much higher by subduing 
them ; and that so far from presuming that the world would 
give tiiem credit for talent, on the score of their aberrations 
and their extravagances, all that they dared hope or eniect 
has been, that the world would pardon and overlook those 
extravagances on account of the various and manifold proofs 
they were constantly exhibiting of superior acquirement and 
inspiration. We might also add, that the good effects of 
telent are universal, the evil of its blemishes confined. The 
light and heat of the sun benefit all, and are by all enjoyed ; 
the spots on his surface are discoverable only to the few. 
But the lower order of aspirers to fame and talent have 
porsaed a very different course : instead of exhibiting talent 
m the hope that the world would for^ve their eccentricities, 
they have exhibited only their eccentricities, in the hope that- 
the world would give them credit for tsdent. 

WOBKS of true merit are seldom very popular in their own 
day; for knowledge is on the march, and men of genius are 
iSke jprcestolatores or videttes that are far in advance of their 
comrades. They are not with them, but before them ; not in 
the camp, but beyond it. The works of sciolists and 
dullards are still more unpopular, but from a different cause; 
and theirs is an impopularity that will remain, because they 
are not before the mam body, but behind it ; and as it pro- 
ceeds, every moment increases the distance of those sluggards 
that are sleeping in the rear, but diminishes the distance of 
those heroes that have taken post in the van. Who then 
stands the best chance of that paltry prize, contemporaneous 
approbation P He whose mediocrity of progress distances not 
his comrades, and whose equality of merit affords a level on 
which friendship may be built ; who is not so dull but that he 
has something to teach, and not so wise aa to hsiVQ iiQ>i}t£ai^ \«^ 
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learn; who is not so &r before his oompanionB as to be nnper* 
><$eiyedy nor so &r behind them as to be nnregarded. 

GiBBOK, sitting in an elegant apartment, quaffing noyan, 
;and talking infidelity, was cautioned as to the danger which 
sudi doctnnes might bring upon society. "Sir," said the 
historian, " the doctrines we are now discussing are not unlike 
the liqueur we are drinkine ; — safe, pleasant, and exhilarating 
to you and me, that know how to use, without abusing, them ; 
but dangerous, deleterious, and intoxicating, if either were 
broached in the open streets, and exposed to the discretion of 
the mob." With two such strong reasons against their con- 
tinning u/prighi members of society, I think we mi^ht agree with 
Gibbon, that it would be hazardous to answer either for their 
heads or their hearts. But our philosophical historian was no 
philosopher here ; the bars and the bolts that were efficient in 
confining his drams, were perfectly nugatory in restricting his 
•doctrines, which were too yolatile for such an imprisonment. 
In fact, it will be possible to haye one set of opinions for the 
high, and another for the low, only when they cease to see by 
the same sun, to respire b^ the same air, and to feel by the 
isame sensorium. For opinions, like showers, are generated in 
hi^h places, but they invariably descend into low ones, and 
ultimately flow down to the people, as the rains unto the sea. 



The road to glory would cease to be arduous if it were trite 
.and trodden ; and great minds must be ready not only to iake 
opportunities, but to make them. Alexander dragged the 
Pythian priestess to the temple on a forbidden &y. She 
exclaimed, " My son, thou art inyincible," which was oracle 
enough for him. On a second occasion he cut the Gordism 
knot, which others had in yain attempted to untie. Those 
who start for human glory, like the mettled hounds of 
ActsBon, must pursue the game not only where there is a path, 
but where there is none. They must be able to simula^ 
and dissimulate, to leap and to cree^ ; to conquer the earth 
like CsBsar, or to fall down and kiss it like Brutus; to 
throw their sword, like Brennus, into the trembling scaler 
«oi> like Nelson* to snatch the laurels from the doubtral hand 
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of Yictorj, wliile she is hesitating where to bestow them. 
That policy which can strike only while the iron is hot, will be 
overcome by that perseverance which, like Cromwell's, can 
make the iron hot by striking ; and he that can onlv rule 
the storm, must yield to him who can both raise and nue it. 



Thebe are two things which ought to teach us to think 
but meanly of human glory : the very best have had their 
calumniators, the very worst their panegyrists. 

^ Thotjoh the Gk>dhead were to reward and to exalt without 
limit and without end, yet the object of His highest &vours 
could never offend the brightness of His eternal majesty by 
too near an approximation to it ; for the difference between 
the Creator and the created must ever be infinite, and the 
barrier that divides them insurmountable. 

<S0lb nn |jJ0l. 

^ Those who worship gold in a world so corrupt as this we 
live in, have at least one thing to plead in de&nce of their 
idolati^, — ^the power of their idol, it is true that, like other 
idols, it can neither move, nor see, nor hear, nor feel, nor 
understand ; but, unlike other idols, it has often communicated 
all these powers to those who had them not, and annihilated 
tibem in those who had. This idol can boast of two pecu- 
Harities: it is worshipped in all climates, without a smgle 
temple; and by all classes, without a single hypocrite. 

Thebe are two metals, one of which is omnipotent in the 
<»lnnet, and the other in the camp, — gold and iron. He that 
knows how to apply them both may indeed attain the highest 
station, but he must know something more to keep it. It 
has been doubted whether Cromwell, with all his pretended 
sanctity, and all his real courage, could have maintained his 
power one short year longer, even if he had not died in the 
nfty-ninth year of his age, and on the anniversary oitibaiXi'^^T^ 
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day which he had always considered as the mort forhmate of 
his life. For Cromwell had also his high destiniea and hia 
lucky days. 

If a man could make g^ld, he would incur a double danger^ 
— ^first, from his own avarice, and, secondly, from the avance of 
oth^ men. The first would make him a slare, or the secondr 
a prisoner; for princes and potentates would think a gold- 
maker a very convenient member of their exchequer ; and as 
there would be very little chance of his dismissal, they would, 
take care that he should not enjoy a sinecure place. 

It is in the middle classes of society that all the finest feel-*- 
in^ and the most amiable propensities of our nature do 
prmcipally flourish and abound. For the good opinion of ou^ 
fellow-men is the strongest, though not the purest, motive to 
virtue. The privations of poverty render us too cold and 
callous, and the privileges of property too arrogant and conse- 
quential to feel : the first places us beneath &e influenoe of 
opinion, the second above it. 

Natxtbal good is so intimately connected Mdth moral good^ 
and natural evil with moral evil, that I am as certain as if I 
heard a voice from heaven proclaim it, that God is on the sida 
of virtue. He has learnt much, and has not lived in vain, who 
has practically discovered that most strict and necessary con- 
nexion, which does and will ever exist, between vice and misery, 
and virtue and happiness. The greatest miracle that the ^- 
mighty could perform would be, to make a bad man happy, 
even in heaven ; he must unparadise that blessed place to ao- 
compHsh it. In its primary signification, all vice, thai ig, all 
excess, brings its own punishment even here. By certain fixed» 
settled, and established laws of Him who is the God of Nature^ 
excess of every kind destroys that constitution which tempomio^ 
would preserve. The del^uchee, therefore, offers up his bo4/* 
d ''livmff sacrifice " to sin. 
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As in agricnltare, lie that can produce the greatest crop is 
not the b^t farmer, but he that caa effect it with the least 
expense : so in society, he is not the most yalnable member 
who can bring about the most good, but he that caa accomplish 
it with the least admixture of concomitant ill. For let -Z'j man 
presume to think that he can devise any plan of extensive 
good, unalloyed and unadulterated with e^. This is the pre- 
rogative of tilie Gk>dhead alone. 

(S00bn^SS* 

Tbitb goodness is not without that germ of greatness which 
can bear with patience the mistakes of the ignorant, and the 
censures of the malignant. The approbation of God is her 
" exceeddna greai reward^*' and she would not debase a thing so 
precious oy an association with the contaminating plaudits of 



The idle levy a very heavy tax upon the industrious, when 
by fiivolous visUationa they rob them of their time. Such per- 
sons beg their daily happiness from door to door, as beggars 
their daily bread, and, like them, sometimes meet with a rebuff. 
A mere gossip ought not to wonder if we evince signs that we 
are tired of him, seeing that we are indebted for the honour of 
bis visit solely to the circumstance of his being tired of him- 
self. He sits at home until he has accumulated an insupport- 
able load of ennui, and he sallies forth to distribute it amongst 
all his acquaintance. 

When we are in the company of sensible men, we ought to 
be doubly cautious of talking too much, lest we lose two good 
things, their good opinion and our own improvement, and 
disclose one tmng which had better have been concealed, our- 
self-sufficiency; for what we have to say we know, but what* 
tihey have to say we know not. 

K 
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Ov soTemments, that of the mob is the most san^punary* 
that of soldiers the most expensiye, and that of civiliaiiB the 
most vexatious. 

No metaphysician ever felt the deficiency of langoage so 
much as the grateful. 

(Bxtzt P^inbs* 

A OBEAT mind may change its objects, but it cannot relin- 
quish them ; it must have something to pursue. Yariety is 
its relaxation, and amusement its repose. 

(SrjeainjeBS. 

Tbxje greatness is that alone which is allowed to be so by 
the most great ; and the difficulty of attaimng perfection is 
best understood only by those who stand nearest themselves 
xmto it. For as he that is placed at a great distance from an 
object is a bad jud^e of the relative space that separates other 
objects from it, which are comparatively contiguous unto it, so 
also those that are a great way off from excellence are equally 
liable to be misled, as to the respective advances which those 
who have nearly reached it have made. The combination d 
research, of deduction, and of design, developing itself at last 
in the discovery of the safety lamp for the miner, and muzzling^, 
as it were, in a metallic net, as fine as gossamer, the most 
powerful and destructive of the elements, was an effort of 
mind that can be folly appreciated only by those who are 
ihorouffhly aware of the vast difficulty of the end, and of the 
beautiml simplicity of the means. Sir Humphry Davy will 
receive the eternal gratitude of the most ignorant ; but the dvic 
crown he has so nobly earned, will be pl^ed ujjon his h^ by 
the admiration and the suffrages of the most wise. The troly 
great, indeed, are few in number, and slow to admit supe- 
riority; but, when once admitted, they do more homage to 
the ^eatness that overtops them, even than minds that aie' 
inferior and subordinate. In a former publication, I have re- 
lated that I once went to see an exhibition of a giant, who mm 
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particularly tall and well proportioned. I was much inter* 
ested by a ^roup of cliildren, who were brought into the room ; 
and I promised myself much amusement from the effect which 
the entrance of a giant would produce upon them. But I was 
disi^pointed ; for this Brobdignag seemed to ezdte a much 
less sensation than I had anticipated in this young coterie of 
Lilliputians. I took a subsequent opportunity to express my 
astonishment on this subject to the giant himself, who in- 
formed me that he had inyariably made the same remark ; and 
that children and persons of diminutive stature never ex- 
pressed half the surprise or gratification on seeing him, which 
was evinced by those who were tall. The reason of this puz- 
zled me a little, until at last I began to reflect that children 
and persons of small stature are in the constant habit of look- 
ing up at others, and therefore it costs them no trouble to 
look a little higher at a giant; but those who are compara- 
tively tall, inasmuch as they are in Hie constant habit of 
lookmc^ down upon all others, are beyond measure astonished, 
when fliey meet with one whose very superior stature obliges 
them to look up. And so it is with minds ; for the truly great 
meet their equals rarely, their inferiors constantly ; but when 
they meet with a superior, the novelty of such an intellectual 
phenomenon serves only to increase its brilliance, and to give 
.a more ardent adoration to that homage which it commands. 

As in literature we shall find many thines that are true, and 
«ome things that are new, but very few things that are both 
true and new ; so also in Hfe we shall find many men that are 
sreat, and some men that are good, but very few men that are 
both great and good : '' Hoc opus, hie labor est,'* * 

I THIKK it is Warburton who draws a very just distinction 
between a man of true greatness and a mediocrist. " If," says 
he, "you want to recommend yourself to the former, take care 
that he quits your society with a good opinion of you ; if your 
object is to please the latter, take care that he leaves you with 
a good opinion of himself." 

• ViEO., JBn.j vi., 120. 
K 2 
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Habit will reconcile us to every thing bnt change ; and even 
to change, if it recur not too quickly. Milton, therefore, makes 
his hell an ice-house, as well as an oven, and freezes his 
devils at one period, but bakes them at another. The late 
Sir Greorge Staunton informed me, that he had visited a man 
in India who had committed a murder, and, in order not only 
to save his life, but, what was of much more consequence, his 
caste, he submitted to the penalty imposed ; this was, that he 
should sleep for seven years on a beoistead without an^ mat- 
tress, the whole surface of which was studded with pomts of 
iron resembling nails, but not so sharp as to penetrate the 
flesh. Sir George saw him in the fifth year of his probation, 
and his skin was then like the hide of a rhinoceros, but more 
callous ; at that time, however, he could sleep comfortably on 
his " hed of thorns" and remarked, that at the en>iration of 
the term of his sentence he should most probably continue 
that system from choice which he had been obliged to adopt 
from necessity. 

It often happens in public assemblies, that two measures 
are proposed, opposite in their tendency, but ec[ual in the in- 
fluence oy whicn they are supported, and also m the balance 
of good and evil which may be fairly stated of either. In such 
a mlemma it is not unusual, for the sake of imanimity, to 
adopt some half measure, which, as it has been emasculated of 
its energy to please the moderate, will often possess the good 
of neither measure, but the evil of both. Of this kind was the 
suspensive veto voted to the monarch by the national assembly 
of JFrance. It made the king an object of positive jealouflj, 
while it gave him only negative power ; and rendered him un- 
popular, without the means of doing harm ; and responsible, 
without the privilege of doing good. And as half measures 
are so pregnant with danger, so the half talent by which thej 
are often dictated may be equally prejudicial. There are cir- 
cumstances of peculiar difficulty and danger, where a mediO' 
crity of talent is the most fatal quantum that a m>an can possibly 
possess. Had Charles the First and Louis the Sixteenth heeaa, 
more wise, or more weak, more firm, or more yielding, in 
either ease they had both of them saved their hea&. 
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What is earthly liappinessP that phantom of which we 
hear so much and see so little ; whose promises are constantly 
^ven and constantly broken, but as constantly believed ; that 
eheats ns with the sound instead of the substance, and with 
the blossom instead of the fruit. Like Juno, she is a s^oddess 
in pursuit, but a cloud in possession ; deified by those who can- 
not enjoy her, and despised by those who can. Anticipation is 
her herald, but Disappointment is her companion: the first 
addresses itself to our imagination, that wovla believe, but the 
latter to our experience, that Tmist, Happiness, that grand 
mistress of the ceremonies in the dance of life, impels us 
through all its mazes and meanderings, but leads none of us 
by the same route. Aristippus pursued her in pleasure, 
Socrates in wisdom, and Epicurus in both. She received the 
attentions of each, but bestowed her endearments on neither, 
although, like some other gallants, they all boasted of more 
&vours than they had received. Warned by their failure, the 
Stoic adopted a most paradoxical mode of preferring his suit : 
he thought, by slandering, to woo her ; by shunning, to win 
her; and proudly presumed that, hj fieeing her, she would 
turn and follow nim. She is deceitful as the calm that pre- 
cedes the hurricane, smooth as the water on the verge of the 
cataract, and beautiful as the rainbow, that smiling daughter 
•of the storm ; but, like the mirage in the desert, she tantalizes 
ns with a delusion that distance creates and that contiguity de- 
jBtroys. Yet, when unsought, she is often found, and, when un- 
•erpected, often obtained ; while those who seek for her the most 
diligently fail the most, because they seek her where she is 
not. Antony sought her in love ; Brutus in glory ; CsBsar in 
dominion : me first found disgrace, the second disgust, the 
last ingratitude, and each destruction. To some she is more 
kind, but not less cruel ; she hands them her cup, and they 
drink even to stupefaction, until they doubt whether they are 
men with Philip, or dream that they are gods with Alexander. 
On some she sxniles, as on Napoleon, with an aspect more 
bewitching than an Italian sun ; but it is only to make her 
jfrown the more terrible, and by one short caress to embitter 
the pangs of separation. Yet is she, by universal homage and 
consent, a queen; and the passions are the vassal lords that 
<5rowd her court, await her mandate, and move at her control 
Bat, like other mighty sovereigns, she is so surrounded by 
•her envoys, her officers, and her ministers of state, t»\Mafc\^Ss^ 
extremely difficult to be admitted to her pie&exLC^O^vaiXB^^c^^st 
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to liave any immediate communication with herself. Ambition^ 
Avarice, Love, Bevenge, all these seek her, and her alone : alas I 
they are neither presented to her, nor will she come to them^ 
She dispatches, however, ber envoys unto them, — mean and 
poor representatives of their queen. To Ambition she sends 
Power; to Avarice, Wealth; to Love, Jealousy; to Bevenge» 
Bemorse : alas ! what are these but so inany other names for 
vexation or disappointment ? Neither is she to be won by 
flatteries or by oribes ; she is to be gained by waging war 
against her enemiea, much sooner than by paying any particular 
court to herself. Those that conquer her adversaries, will find 
that they need not go to her, for she will come unto them- 
Kone bid so high for her as kings ; few are more willing, none- 
more able, to purchase her aUiance at the fullest price. But^ 
she has no more respect for kings than for their subjects ; she 
mocks them indeed with the empty show of a visit, by sending 
to their palaces all her equipage, her pomp, and her train, but 
she comes not herself. What detains her P She is travelling- 
incognita to keep a private assignation with Contentment, and 
to partake of a tete-a-tete and a dinner of herbs in a cottage. 
Hear then, mighty queen ! what sovereigns seldom hear, the- 
words of soberness and truth. I neither despise thee too little^ 
nor desire thee too much ; for thou wieldest an earthly sceptre^ 
and thy gifts cannot exceed thy dominion. Like other poten- 
tates, thou also art a creature of circumstance and an ephe- 
meris of time. Like other potentates, thou also, when stripped 
of thy auxiliaries, art no longer competent even to thine own 
subsistence ; nay, thou canst not even stand by thyself. Un- 
supported by Content on the one hand, and by Health on the- 
other, thou fallest an unwieldy and bloated pageant to the 
ground 

In the constitution both of our mind and of our body, every 
thing must go on right, and harmonize well together, to make- 
as happy ; but should one thing go wrong, that is quite enoush 
to make us miserable ; and although the joys of this wond 
are vain and short, yet its sorrows are real and lasting ; for 
I will show you a ton of perfect pain, with greater ease than 
one ounce of perfect pleasure ; and he knows little of him- 
self, or of the world, who does not think it sufficient happiness 
to be free from sorrow. Therefore, give a ttrise man nealth, 
and he will give himself every other thing. I say, give- 
him health; ^br it often happens that the most ignorant 
empiric can do us the greatest harm, although the most 
wkiual phyaioiasx knows not how to do us the sHghtest good , 
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Happiness is mucli more equally divided tlian some of us 
imagine. One man shall possess most of the materials, 
little of the thing; another may possess much of the 
thing, but very few of the materials. In this particular view 
of it, happiness has been beautifully compared to the manna 
in the desert : " He that gathered much had nothing over, and 
lie that gathered little had no lack." Therefore, to diminish, 
eoayy, let us consider not what others possess, but what they 
eoQJoy. Mere riches may be the gift of lucky accident or blind 
chance, but happiness must be the result of prudent prefer- 
ence and rational design. The highest happiness, then, can 
liave no other foundation than the deepest wisdom ; and the 
liappiest fool is only as happy as he knows how to be. 



OiTB minds are as different as our faces. We are all travel- 
ling to one destination,— happiness ; but none are going by 
the same road. 



Happiness is that single and glorious thing which is the 
▼817 light and sun of the whole animated universe ; and where 
she is not, it were better that nothing should be. "Without 
her,* wisdom is but a shadow, and virtue a name; she is 
their sovereign mistress; for her alone they labour, and by 
her they will oe paid ; to enjoy her, and to communicate her, 
is the object of tiieir efforts, and the consummation of their 
toiL 



How small a portion of our life it is that we really enjoy I 
In youth we are looking forward to thinss that are to come ; 
in old age we are looking backwards to uiin^s that are gone 
past; in manhood, although we appear indeed to be more 
occupied in things that are present, yet even that is too often 
absorbed in vague determinations to be vastly happy on some 
fdtnre day, when we have time. 

* Dr. Johnson was asked by a lady vhat new work he was employed about. *' I am 
uniting nothing just at present," ha replied. "Well, but, Doctor," toidshe, "if I 
sould write like yon, I should be always writing, merely for the pleasure of it." " Pr&i^ 
MMdnm," retorted he, " do you sinewely think that Leander sw«nvMaK»a ^Soj&'Bj^^AgBi* 
ponft merdj because he was fond of Bnvinmiing ? " 
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Hapfpxnjess ixxtin Wiu)iom. 

Thebe is this^ difference between liappiness and wisdom : 
lie that thinks himself the happiest man really is so ; but he 
that thinks himself the wisest is generally t^e greatest fooL 

Men spend their lives in anticipations, in determining to be 
vastly happy at some period or other, when they have time. But 
the present time has one advantage over every other, it is our 
own. Past opportunities are gone, future are not come. We 
may lay in a stock of pleasures, as we would lay in a stock 
of wine ; but if we defer the tasting of them too long, we shall 
find that both are soured by age. Let our happiness, there- 
fore, be a modest mansion which we can inhabit while we 
have our health and vigour to enjoy it ; not a fisibric so vast 
and expensive that it has cost us the best part of our lives to 
build it, and which we can expect to occupy only when we 
have less occasion for a habitation than a tomb. It has been 
well observed, that we should treat futurity as an aged friend, 
firom whom we expect a rich legacy. Let us do nothing to 
forfeit his esteem, and treat him with respect, not with servi- 
lity. But let us not be too prodigal when we are young, or 
too parsimonious when we are old : otherwise we shall £^11 into 
the common error of those who, when they had the power to 
enjoy, had not the jjrudence to acquire; and when they had 
the prudence to acquire, had no longer the power to enjoy. 

ExTEMFOBAKEOTTS and Oral harangues will always have 
this advantage over those that are resui from a manuscript : 
every burst of eloquence or spark of genius they may contam, 
however studied they may have been beforehand, will appear 
to the audience to be the effect of the sudden inspiration o( 
talent : whereas similar efforts, when written, although tiigr 
might not cost the writer half the time in his closet, wiU 
never be appreciated as anything more than the dow efforts 
of long study and laborious appUcation ; *' olehunt oleum, eUi 
fum ol&jmi," And this circumstance it is that gives such peculiar 
success to a pointed reply, since the hearers are certain that 
Xtt tbia case all study is out of the question, that the doqaenoe 
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arises ex re natd, and that the brilliancy has been elicited from 
:the collision of another mind, as rapidly as the spark from 
.the steel. 

None know the full extent of present hate, but those who 
liaye achieved that which will msore the highest meed of 
intnre admiration. 

Most men know what th^ hate, few what they love. 

^airjeb anir "^tA^. 

Thbbe is this difference between hatred and ^ity : piiy is a 
:thmg often arowed, seldom felt ; hatred is a tlung ort^i fdt, 
,4Beldom avowed. 

Pjealtj^ attir p^njesr* 

Between those two temporal blessings, health and money, 
-there is this difference : money is the most envied, but the 
least eigoyed; health is the most enjoyed, but the least 
envied : and this superiority of the latter is still more obvious, 
when we reflect that the poorest man would not part with 
liealth for money, but that the richest would gladly part with 
aU his money for health. 

It has been said, that men carry on a kind of coasting trade 
'with religion. In the voyage of life, they profess to be in 
search of heaven, but take care not to venture so far in their 
approximations to it as entirely to lose sight of the earth ; 
' and should tilieir frail vessel be in danger of shipwreck, they 
will gladly thjrow their darling vices overboard, as other 
mariners uieir treasures, only to fish them up aeain when the 
storm is over. To steer a course that sna!! secure both 
worlds, is still, I fear, a desideratimi in ethics, a thing un&t- 
iained as yet, either by ihe divine or the philoao]^\x^T \ lot Vhx^ 
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track 18 discorerable only by the shipwrecks that hare beeii 
made in the attempt. «fohn Wesley quaintly observed, that 
the road to heaven is a narrow path, not intended for toheeU ; 
and that to ride in a coach here, and to go to heaven hereafter, 
was a happiness too much for man ! * 

Heaven may have happiness as utterly unknown to us, as 
the ^ift of perfect vision would be to a man bom blind. If we 
consider the inlets of pleasure from five senses only, we may 
be sure that the same Being who created us could have given 
us five hundred, if he had pleased. Mutual love, pure and 
exalted, founded on charms both mental and corporeal, as it 
constitutes the highest happiness on earth, may, for any thing 
we know to the contrary, also form the lowest happiness (n 
heaven. And it would appear consonant with the administra- 
tion of Providence in other matters, that there ^ould be 
such a link between earth and heaven; for, in all cases, a 
chasm seems to be purposely avoided, "prudente Deo" Thufl^ 
the material world has its links, by which it is made to shake 
hands, as it were, with the vegetable, the vegetable with the 
animal, the animal with the intellectual, and the intellectual 
with what we may be allowed to hope of the angelic. 

Thebe is a holy love, and a holy rage ; and our best virtues 
never glow so brightly as when our passions are excited in the 
cause. Sloth, if it has prevented many crimes, has also 
smothered many virtues ; and the best of us are better when 
roused. Passion is to virtue what wine was to ^schylus and 
to Ennius : under its inspiration their powers were at their 
height. 

'^minixon. 

Hesitation is a sign of weakness ; for, inasmuch as Hie 
comparative good and evil of the different modes of action 
about which we hesitate are seldom equally balanced, a strong 
mind should perceive the slightest inclination of the beam 

* Tet honest John rode in his own coaoh before he died. 
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with the glance of an eagle ; particxilarly as there are cases ^ 
irhere the preponderance will be v^ery rmnvie, even although, 
theire should be life in tilie one scale, and death in the other. 
It is recorded of the late Earl of Berkeley, that he was sud- 
denly awakened at nisht, in his carriage, by a highwayman, 
who, ramming a pistdl through the window, and presenting 
it dose to his Dreast, demanded his money, exclaiming, at the 
same time, that he had heard that his lordship had boasted 
that he never would be robbed by a single hignwayman, but 
that he should now be taught the contrary. His lordship, 
patting his hand into his pocket, replied, " Neither would I 
now be robbed, if it was not for that feUow who is looking 
over your shoulder." The highwayman turned round his 
head, when his lordship, who aad drawn a pistol from his 
pocket instead of a purse, shot him on the spot. 

To cite the examples of history, in order to animate us to 
Tirtue, or to arm us with fortitude, this it is to call up the 
iUostrious dead, to inspire and to improve the living. But 
the usage of those civilians who cite vicious authorities for 
worse purposes, and enforce the absurdest practice by the 
oldest precedent, this it is to bequeath to us as an heir-loom 
the errors of our fore£Ekthers, to confer a kind of immortality 
on folly, making the dead more powerful than time, and more 
sagacious than experience, by subjecting those that are v^pon 
the earth to the perpetual mal-govemment of those that are 
heneaihit 



The more we know of history, the less shall we esteem the* 
subjects of it ; and to despise our species is the price we must 
too often pay for our knowledge of it. 

If Diogenes used a lantern in broad day solely and simply 
for the purpose of discovering an honest man, this proceedmg 
was not consistent with his usual sagacity. A lantern would 
have been a more appropriate appendage, if he had been in 
search of a rogue; for such characters skulk about in hoka 
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and comers, and liate the light, because their deeds are eviL 
But I suspect this philosopher's real motive for tudng a lantern 
in mid-daj was to provoke inquirj, that he might have the 
<7nical satisfaction of telling aU who asked him what he was 
searching for, that none of them at least were the men to his 
mind, and that his search had hitherto been fruitless. It is with 
honesty in one particular as with wealth ; those that have the 
ihing care less about the credit of it than those who have it 
not. No poor man can well afford to be thought so ; and the 
less of honesty & finished rogue possesses, the less he can 
afford to be supposed to want it. Duke Chartres* used to 
boast ihat no man could have less real value for character 
than himself ; yet he would gladly give twenty thousand 

Sounds for a good one, because he could immediately make 
ouble that sum by means of it. I once heard a gentleman 
make a very witty reply, to one who asserted that he did not 
believe there was a truly honest man in the whole world: 
" Sir," said he, " it is quite impossible that any one man should 
know all the world ; but it is very possible that some one ] 
— may know himself" 



Some men commence life in a career of honesty, but meet 
^th so many disappointments that they think it necessary to 
disrobe themselves of their conscience, for fear it should grow as 
threadbare as their coat: " Beclirumb cu/rsua, awrumque volvbik 
tollunt^f This is a degradation that will happen to most 
men whose principles are rooted only on earth, unrefreshed 
bv the dews of heaven. Such men Degin well, but end ill; 
like a certain lawyer, who, on being asked why he defended so 
many bad causes, replied that he did so because he had lost 
so many good ones. 



«' BEFEiwiT nwnerus,'' is the maadm of the foolish ; " P^parw 
dit num>eru8," of the wise. The &ct is, that an honest man 
will continue to be so, though surrounded on all sides by 
rogues. The whole world is turned upside down once in everr 
twenty-four hours ; yet no one thinks of standing upon his 

* Por some notices of this monster of depravi^, consnlt Pope's Works, edit. 1781 
Tol. ii., p. 24, of the " Ethic Epistles." Also the following woiks: " The Histocy ol 
Cdondl Francis Chatteris, from his Birth to his present Catastrophe in Newsate," 4io, 

1780 : " Memoirs of the Life and Actions of CoL Gh s," Syo., 1780 ; " Life o< OoL 

JDon Frandsco," irith a woodcut portrait of CoL Gharteiis or Chartres, Sfo. 

f Otid, Met., z^ 667. 
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head rather than on his heels. He that can be honest onlv 
becanse every one else is honest, or good only because all 
around him are good, might have contmued an angel, if he 
bad been bom one ; but, being a man, he will onlr add to that 
iMrnvher rmmherless who go to hell for the bad things they 
hone dime, and for the good things which they intended to do. 



"^anonv unb Wxxim. 



HoNOUB is unstable, and seldom the same; for she feeds 
upon opinion, and is as fickle as her food. She builds a lofty 
8&acture on the sandy foundation of the esteem of those who 
acre of all beings the most subject to change. But Virtue is 
UEuform and meed, because she looks for approbation only 
from Him who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
Honour is most capricious in her rewards. She feeds us with 
air, and often pulls down our house to build our monument. 
She is contracted in her views, inasmuch as her hopes are 
rooted in earth, bounded by time, terminated by deaiJi. But 
Virtue is enlarged and infinite in her hopes, inasmuch as 
they extend beyond present thinss, even to eternal ; this is 
their proper sphere, and they will cease only in the reality of 
deathless enjoyment. In the storms and in the tempests of 
life, Honour is not to be depended on, because she herself par- 
takes of the tumult ; she also is buffeted by the wave, and 
borne along by the whirlwind. But Virtue is above the storm, 
and has an anchor sure and steadfast, because it is cast into 
beaven. The noble Brutus worshipped Honour, and in his 
seal mistook her for Virtue. In the day of trial he found her 
a ahadow and a name. But no man can purchase his virtue 
too dear; for it is the only thing whose valtie must ever 
increase with the price it has cost us. Our integrity is never 
worth so much as when we have parted with our all to keep U^ 
** The pagans," says Bayle, ** from the obscurity wherein they 
bred as to another life, reasoned very inconsequentially on the 
reality of virtue." It belong to Christioms alone to argys wpon 
U ariqhJt ; and if those good things to come, which the Scripture 
promises the faithful, were not joined to the desire of virtue, 
tbaty and innocency of life, might be placed in the number of 
tbose things on which Solomon pronounced his definitive de- 
cree ** Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ! " 
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When honours come to up, rather than we to them ; when 
thej meet ns, as it were, in the vestibule of life, it is well if our 
enemies can saj no more against us, than that we are too 
yonng for our dignities ; it would be much worse for us, if 
they could say that we are too old for them. Time will destroy 
the first objection, but confirm the second. 



I«f)?*. 



Hope is a prodigal young heir, and Experience is Idi 
banker ; but his dr&s are seldom honoured, since there ii 
often a heavy balance against him, because he draws largely 
on a small capital, is not yet in possession, and, if he were^ 
would die. 



Thebe are many things that are thorns to our hopes, until 
we have attained tibiem, and envenomed arrows to our hearta^ 
when we have. 

P0pje anir gzKX. 

** Hops, Hxj weak being ended is, 
Alike, if thou obtain, or if thou miss. 
Thee good or ill doth eqnallj confound. 
And both the horns of Fate's dilemma wound ; 
The jojs we should pure virgins wed. 
Thou bring'st deflowered to the nuptial bed." 

These lines prove that the spirit of poetry cannot be tamed 
even by a marriage with such a shrew as Metaphysics, and 
that the hand of Apollo can draw forth harmony even from 
the discordant croaking of the schools. I have elsewhere ob- 
served, that sleep, that type of death, is restricted to earth* 
that it avoids hell, and is excluded heaven. This idea might 
also be applied to Hope, whose habitation is manifestly terM- 
trial, and whose very existence must, I conceive, be lost in iJuB 
overwhelming realities of futurity. Neither can futurity ham 
any room for fear, the opposite of hope ; for fear anticipatef 
suffering, and hope enjoyment ; but where both are final, nxedf 
. and ftill, what place remains either for hope or for fear P Fear, 
therefore, and hope, are of the earth, earthy, the psde and 
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trembling daughters of mortaJiiy; for in heaven we can fear 
no change, and in hell no change is to be feared. 

HoBACE makes an awkward figure in his vain attempt to 
tmite his real character of sycopmint with the assumed one of 
tiie satirist; he sometimes attempts to preach down vice 
without virtue, sometimes to laugh it down without wit. His 
object was to be patronized by a court, without meanness, if 
^^Noesible, but, at aU events, to be patronized. He served the 
times more, perhaps, than the times served him ; and instead of 
forming the manners of his superiors, he himself was, in great 
measure, formed bj them. In fact, no two men who bave 
handled the same subject differ so completely, both in cha- 
xacter and in style, as Horace and Juvenal. To the latter may 
be applied what Seneca said of Oato, that he gained as com- 
plete a triumph over the vices of his country, as Scipio did 
over the enemies of it. Had Juvenal lived in the days of 
Sorace, he would have written much better, because much 
bolder ; but had Horace lived in the time of Juvenal, he would 
not have dared to have written satire at all. In attacking the 
&lfle Mends of his country, he would have manifested the same 
OTHJIIanimity which he lumse^ informs us he discovered, when 
he, on one occasion, ventured to attack her real foes. 

P0SpitaIit8'» 

Hs'that likes a hot dinner, a warm welcome, new ideas, and 
iM wine, will not often dine with the great. 

It is better to be laughed at than ruined ; better to have a 
•wife who, like Martial's Mamurra, cheapens every thing, and 
havB nothing, than to be impoverished by one whose vanity 
-wm purchase every thing, but whose pride will cheapen 
Clothing. 

pumatt W^U. 

It is a serious doubt whether a wise man ought to accept of 
^ thousand years of life, even provided that tho&e tika^ Sxn^iK^»- 
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ant adyantages, health, yoirth, and riches, could beaeoure^ 
gnaranteed unto him. fiat tlus is an offer tiiat can ne^er be- 
refdsed, for it will never be made. Taking things as thej 
really are, it must be confessed that life after forty is an anti* 
climax, eradnal indeed and progressive with some, but stem 
and rapid with others. It would be well, if old age diminishea 
our perceptibilities to pain in the same proportion that it doea 
our sensibilities to pleasure ; and if life has been termed » 
feast, those &Y0urea few are the most fortunate guests who^ 
are not compelled to sit at the table when they can no longer 
partake of the banquet. But the misfortune is, that body and 
mind, like man and wife, do not always agree to die together. 
It is bad when the mind survives the body; and worse sfcOl 
when the body survives the mind ; but, when both these sur- 
vive our spirits, our hopes, and our health, this is worst of alL 

Lady Mary Wortley Monta^ observed, that in the whole i 
course of her lonj^ and extensive travels she had found but 
two sorts of people, men and women. This simple remark was 
founded on no small knowledge of human nature ; but we 
might add, that even this distinction, narrow as it is, is now 
gn^ually disappearing ; for some of our beaux are imitating 
the women in eveiy thing that is little, and some of our- 
women are imitating the men in every thing that is great. 
Miss Edgeworth and Madame de Stael have proved that there 
is no sex in style ; and Madame La Koche Jacqueline and the 
Duchess d'Angouleme have proved that there is also no sex in 
eouraae. Barbarous or refined, in rags or in ruffles, at St. 
Giles 8 or St. James's, covered with the skins of (""Oiirn^Tw^io* 



or the costly entrails of an insect, we are in essentials the 4 
We pursue the same goods, and fly the same evils ; we loathe 
and love, and hope and fear, from causes that differ little in 
themselves, but onlv in their circumstances and modifications. 
Hence it happens that the irony of Lucian, the discrimination 
of Theophrastus, the strength of Juvenal, and the wit of" 
Horace, are felt and relished alike by those who have inhaled . 
the clear air of the Parthenon, the skies of Italy, or the foffs of 
London; and have been alike admired on the banks ot the 
Hissus, the Tiber, and the Thames. A Scotch Highlander was 
taken prisoner by a tribe of Indians ; his life was about to be 
sacrificed, when the chief adopted him as his son. They car- 
xied him into the interior ; he learnt their lang^uage, flfflnmed. 
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ibeir habits, and became skilfal in tbe use of their arms. 
After a season, the same tribe began their route to join the 
French armj, at that time opposed to the English. It was 
necessary to pass near to the jQnglish lines during the ni&^ht. 
Very early in the morning, — it was spring, — ^the old chief 
roused the young Highlander from his repose ; he took him to 
an eminence, and pomted out to him the tents of his country- 
men. The old man appeared to be dreadfdlly agitated, aud 
there was a keen restlessness in his eye. After a pause ; '* I 
lost," said he, '' my only son in the battle with your nation : 
aare you the only son oi your father P and do you think that 
your £Either is yet alive P " The young man replied, ** I am ihe 
only son of my father, and I hope that my father is yet alive." 
They stood close to a beautifdl magnolia in full blossom. 'Die 
pro^iect was grand and enchanting, and all its charms were 
crowned by the sun, which had fully emerged from the hori- 
zon. The old chief, looking steamastly at his companion, 
exclaimed, " Let thy heart rejoice at the beauty of the scene ! 
io me it is as the desert. But you are free; return to your 
oountrvmen, revisit your father, that he may again rejoice, 
when he sees the sun rise in the morning, and the trees 
blossom in the spring ! " 

It is always safe to learn, even from our enemies : seldom 
safe to venture to instruct, even our friends. 

Pwrrg anir €nnnxnQ. 

HlTBBT and Cunning are the two apprentices of Dispatch 
and of Skill ; but neither of them ever learns his master's trade. 

Pwrrg anir gispatrj^* 

No two things differ more than hurry and dispatch. Hurry 
is tiiie mark of a weak mind; dispatch, of a strong one. A 
weak man in office, like a squirrel in a cage, is labouring 
^icmally, but to no purpose, and in constant motion, without 
setting on a jot ; like a turnstile, he is in every body's way, 
but stops nobody ; he talks a ^eat deal, but says very little ; 
looks into everytiiing, but sees mto nothing ; and has a hundxe^ 
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itODB in the fire, Imt rerj few of them tare hot, and irith iStume 
few that are he only bums his fingers. 



|igp0r|^onbriars^ 



Those hypochondriacs who, like Herodins, gire np their 
whole time and thoughts to the care of their h^th, sacrifioa 
nnto life eve^ noble purpose of living: striving to support 
a firail and rcverish being here, they neglect a hereafter; 
they continue to patch up and repair their mouldering tene- 
ment of day, regardless of the immortal tenant that must 
survive it; agitated by greater fears than the apostle, and 
siqyported by none of his hopes, they '* die daily/' 

Htpocbist is a cruel stepmother, an " inptsia noverca/* to 
the honest, whom she cheats of their birthnght, in order to 
confer it on knaves, to whom she is indeed a mother. " Yeri^ 
they have their reward." Let them enjoy it, but not aooose 
the upright of an ignorance of the world, which might be 
more fairly retorted on the accuser. He ih&t knows a lUGs 
of the world will admire it enough to &11 down and worsh^ 
it ; but he that knows it most, will most despise it. *' TinnUt 
inane est" 

If hypocrites go to heU by the road to heaven, we may carry 
on the metaphor, and add, that as aU the virtues demanl 
their rearoective tolls, the hypocrite has a bye- way to avoid 
them, and to get into the mam road again, ^d all would be 
well, if he teould escape the last turnpike in tibie journey of 
life, where all must pay, where there is no bye-path, and where 
the toll is death. 



Hypocbites act by Virtue like Numa by his shield. They 
frame many counterfeits of her, with which they make aa 
ostentatious parade, in all public assemblies and piXKsessions; 
but the original of what they counterfeit, and which may 
indeed be said to have fdUen from heaven, ikej produce so 
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seldom, that it is cankered by the raet of sloth, and useless 
fyom non-application. 



I9 the devil ever langhs, it mnst be at hypocrites ; they are 
-tlie greatest dupes he has ; they serve him better than any 
others, and receive no wages ; nay, what is still more extra- 
oidinary, they submit to greater mortifications to go to hell, 
-tliaii the sincerest Christian to go to heaven. 

Some one, in casting up his accounts, put down a very large 
mam per (mnum for his icUenesa, But there is another account 
more awfid than that of our expenses, in which many will 
find that their idleness has mainly contributed to the balance 
against them. From its very inaction, idleness ultimately 
becomes the most active cause of evil ; as a palsy is more 1^ 
1)6 dreaded than a fever. The Turks have a proverb, which 
^81^8, that " the devil tempts all other men, but that idle men 
tempt the devil ; " and Pnnce Eugene informed a confidential 
friend, that, in the course of his life, he had been exposed to 
many Potiphars, to all of whom he had proved a Joseph, 
^nerely because he had so many other things to attend to. 

^lOihmBB anir Wxtit. 

Gbeat examples to virtue, or to vice, are not so productive 
'Of imitation as might at first sight be supposed. The fact is, 
there are hundreds that want energy for one that wants ambi- 
tkm, and sloth has prevented as many vices in some minds 
4M vutaes in others. Idleness is the gi*and pacific ocean of 
life, and in that stagnant abyss the most salutary things 
jpioduoe no good, the most noxious no evil. Yice, indeed, 
^abstractedly considered, may be, and often is, engendered in 
idleness ; but the moment it becomes efficiently vice, it must 
quit its cradle, and cease to be idle. 

lONOBAirciB lies at the bottom of all human knowledge, and 
ilie deeper we penetrate, the nearer we arrive unto it. For 

l2 
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wliat do we truly know, or what can we clearly affirm, of 
any of those important things upon which aU our reasoninn 
must of necessity be built, — ^time and space, life and deawy 
matter and mind P Of matter and of mmd, one philosopher 
has no less absurdly than iir^tably proved ihe non-egMenee 
of the first, and thousands have attempted to prove the anni- 
hilation of the last. Common Sense however punishes all 
departures from her, by forcing those who rebel against her 
into a desperate war with all mata and en>erience, and into a 
civil war, still more terrible, with each other, and with themp 
selves; for we retain both our bodies and our souls, in apita 
of the sceptics, and find, 

«* That parts destroyed diminish not the whole, 
Thon^ Berkeley* take the body, Hume the sodL*' 

But it is not to be wondered at, if those workmen blon* 
der who know so little of their tools, and if untenable 
theories are the consequence of building by rules whose prin- 
ciples are erroneous, and with materials whose properties 
are not understood ; for the tower of Babel is not the only 
monument of human pride that has failed from human igno- 
rance. Alas! what is man? whether he be deprived of that 
light which is from on high, or whether he discard it. A frail 
and trembling creature, standing on time, that bleak and 
narrow isthmus between two eternities, he sees nothing but 
impenetrable darkness on the one hand, and doubt, distnut^ 
and conjecture still more perplexing on the other. Most 
gladly would he take an ol&ervation, as to whence he has 
come, or whither he is going : alas ! he has not the means; his 
telescope is too dim, ms compass too wavering, his plummet 
too short. Nor is that little spot, his present state, one whit 
more iutelHgible, since it may prove a quicksand that may 
sink in a moment from his feet ; it can afford him no certain 
reckoning as to that immeaeurable ocean that he Tnay have 
traversed, or that still more formidable one that he mrist ; an 
awful exipedition, that is accelerated by every moment by 
which it IS delayed. Neither is the outfit less gloomy, or less 
forbidding, than the voyage itself : the bark is a coffin; the 
destination, darkness ; and the helmsman, death. 



Illttstmtts gjeair* 



Those illustrious men who, like torches, have consumeii 
themselves, in order to enlighten others, have often Ixred. 

* See " Hypocrisy," a Satire, with Notes. 
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unrewarded, and died nnlamented. Yet the tongnes of after- 
tbnes have done them justice in one sense, but injustice in 
another. Thej have honoured them with their praise, but 
they have disgraced them with their pity. They pity them 
Smooth, because they missed of present praise and temporal 
emolument; things great indeed to the little, but little to the 
creat. Shall we pity a hero, because on the day of victoir he 
Sad sacrificed a meal P And those mighty minds, whom tibese 
pigmies presume to commiserate, but whom they cannot 
comprehend, were contending for a far nobler prize than any 
which those who pity them could either give or withhold. 
Wisdom was their object, and that object they attained ; she 
was their *' exceeding great reward" Let us therefore honour 
«adi men, if we can, and emulate them, if we dare ; but let us 
bestow our pity, not on them, but on ourselves, who have 
neither the merit to deserve renown, nor the magnanimity to 
despise it. 

" OiiNE simile non est idem" is an axiom which men of 
powerful imagination ought to keep constantly in view ; for, in 
mental optics, those do not always see the farthest who have 
mounted the highest, and ima^ation* has sometimes blinded 
the judgment, rather than sharpened its acumen. Minds of 
this kind have been beautifully compared to those angels 
described in the Bevelation, who hid their eyee with their 
^wing$. 

Imitation. 

InriTATiON is the sincerest form of flatteiy. 

Immortalits'. 

Thxbb are two questions, one of which is the most im- 
portant, and the other the most interesting, that can possibly 

* Vm, also, ^dll sometimes bribe the judgment to a false decision, and make xm 
wan inclined to say what is brilliant than what is trae, and to aim at point rather 
ifaaa at -propAeiij, Voltaire was once desired by a poet to criticize a tragedy that he 
liad written. He prefaced his request by saying that he knew the value of this philoso^ 
yhar^ time, and therefore he requested him to express his candid opinion in the 
Aorteet manner. Unfortunately our tragedian had written the single word Fin at 
tta Iwttom of his piece, and our merciless critic confined his whole criticism merely 
to Mratebing out the letter n, thus,— J^ Nevertheless, the tragedy did not deserve 8» 
vWffwe»a0iitaB6e; but the wit was too great a temptatloo. 
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be propoaed in language: Are we to live after deathP and if 
we are, in what state? These are questions confined to no 
climate, creed, or commnnitj ; the savage is as deeply interested 
in ihem as the sa^e, and they are of eqnal import nnder ereiy 
meridian where zhere are men. I shall offer some conaideva- 
tions that have been decisive with me, on a subject that maj 
well warrant a much lare^ demand than I shall make on tlie 
patience of my readers. Those who agree with me in diawing 
their hopes of immorteility from the purest and highest sounM^ 
will not oe offended at an attempt to show, that on this nuNd 
momentous question the voice of reason echoes back tin 
truths of revelation, and that the calmest assent of philosophy 
eoincides with the firmest conviction of fiuth. Many caQfle» 
are now conspiring to increase the trunk of infidelity, but 
materialism is the main root of them all. Are we to live after 
death P and if we are, in what state? The second questum 
evidently depends upon the first ; for he that feels no conrio* 
tion as to the certainty of a future life, will not be over* 
solicitous as to the condition of it ; for, to common minds, the 
greatest things are diminished by distance, and they be(»me 
evanescent, if to that distance be added dovht But should the- 
doubt of futurity introduce the denial of it, what must then \» 
the result ? All that endears us to our fellow men, and all thsfc 
exalts us above them, will be swallowed up and lost in thft* 
paltriness of the present, and the nothiu^ess of now. The 
interests of society demand that a belief in a. future stake 
should be general ; the probability of such a state is confirmed, 
by reason, and its certainty is afl&rmed by revelation. I shall 
confine myself altogether to such proofs as philosophy and 
reason afford ; and, in so doing, I shall attack neither motive!' 
nor men. But if an argument can be proved to be false in ito 
premises, absurd in its conclusions, and calamitous in its oofl- 
sequences, it must Ml : we cannot desire it, because it hiB' 
nothing to allure ; and we cannot believe it, because it hiB 
nothing to convince. 

The analogical* method of proof has very lately been 



* Analogy is a powezfnl weapon, and, like all instnunents of that kind, la e 

dangeroiu in nnakilfnl hands. The grounds of probability which this mode d H** 
■oning affords, will be more or less firm in proportion to the length, the freqiUD0r 
ftod the eonstaney of the reeorrenoe of the phenomena, on which the analogy iliia 
U built. In some cases analogical proof may rise almost to mathemalioal oartaM 
M when from the underiating ezperieuco of the past we anticipate the tetoa, ^ 
ntttirm that the sun will rise to-morrow. On other occasions, where the phaneaMik 
haTS occurred at long and broken intervals, and with no regard to dates or paMk 
the analogical presumption of their recurrence will mount no hifi^er than the kn^ 
stage of probability, and will in no way affect the common eonoems and bntinw* 
life. It is on this prindple that the inhabitants of Idsbon sleep seoozely in thatttaib 
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\Ud for the purpose of destroying the immortaliiy of 
« A bold and fresh attempt has bieen made to convert 
into the Aos irov <rr» of materialism, by the help of 
as by a lever, the Archimedes of scepticism may be 
to overturn, not earth indeed, but heaven ! Ansuogy 
fe<st, supplied the ^8< stone of the foundation, and that 
but infidelitv has reared the superstructure with an 
f as fertile of resource and, we might add, of invention, 
of the children of Israel, who continued to deliver in the 
>|icks, after the proper materials were denied. As much 
las been displayed in the support of these opinions 
'. am contributing my efforts to controvert, and as some 
ositions on which the inferences are built will be con- 
; think it right to commence by observing, that false- 
never so successful as when she baits her hook with 
jid that no opinions so fatally mislead us as those that 
wholly wrong, as no watches so effectually deceive ih.e 
as those that are sometimes right, 
irgument I contend against is this : " The mind," we 
I, " is infantile with the body, manly in the adult, sick 
bilitated by disease, enfeebled in the decline of life, 
in decrepitude, and annihilated bj death." Now it so 
s that out of all the positions which make the links in 
midable analogical chain, the first alone is universally 
id disturbed by no exceptions ; the intermediate links 
aetimes right, and sometimes wrong ; and the last is 
ssertion, wholly unsupported by proof. The universal 
of man, our own experience, and the testimony of 
are full of instances which clearly prove that the 
ms which intervene between the first and the last are 
n false as they are true. And this is more than we 
for I must beg my reader's attention to tLis particular 
stance, namely, that one exception to each of the 
>ns advanced above must necessarily be as fatal to the 
atin^ clause which is inferred from them, as one mil- 
Por if there be any force in that mode of argument 
has been termed the rechictio ad ahsurdum, it is evident 
single exception to each of the intermediate assertions 
n the first position and the last, forces the materialist 

ny very disturbing perplexities on the probabllitiea of an earthquake. Where 
omena occur with regularity, as in eclipses, mere distance of time does by no 
.validate the analogical proof, save and except that in consequence of the 
of life the verification of such phsenomena must be matter of testimony, 
ui of experience. So powerful, however, is uaalogy, that in most disputes it 
courted as an ally by both parties ; it has even sent arguments, as Switzer- 
ps, to both sides, and its artillexy has at times by both been overcharged, until 
koted upon themselves. 
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upon the monstrous necessity of admitting two discrde orden 
of men, and that there is one law of exist^ce for one descrip- 
tion, and a second for another. For if we pnrsne the analogf 
no farther than history, experience, and observation warranty — 
and this is the only logical mode of pursuing it, — ^we are then 
forced upon the absurdity mentioned above. For the only 
analogical chain which the facts authorize us to form is aa 
follows : " The mind is infantile with the body, it is someUmm 
manly in the adult, sometimes sick and debilitated by diseoie^ 
sometimes enfeebled in the decline of life, sometimes doting in 
decrepitude, and sometimes armiJiHated by death I " 

But if the mind be only sometimes annihilated with tlie 
body, it must sometimes survive it ; but an argument that 
would make one class of men mortal, and another immortal« 
by proving too much, proves nothing, and must fall by its 
own absurdity. ^ 

'' Circa deos negligenter, quippe addictus mathematicce,'* is an 
accusation that is not, I fear, confined in the present day to 
any particular pursuit ; for as there have been some mathe- 
maticians so devout as to fancy they have discovered the 
Trinity in a triangle, so there are some anatomists who will 
not believe in the existence of a soul, because they have never 
yet been able to transfix it upon the point of their knife. And 
yet methinks there is one circumstance that ought to low«r 
the dogmatical confidence of the matmalist ; and this is, that 
mind happens to be the only thing on whose existence we can 
by intuition itself rely. We may go on heaping proof upon 
proof, and experiment upon experiment, to establish, as we 
suppose, the reality of matter; and after we have done all thifl, 
I know not of one satisfactory answer that we could give^ to 
those who chose to afi&rm that with all our pains we have 
only established the reality (not of matter, but) of sensation* 
We may also doubt about the existence of matter as leara- 
edly and as long as we please, as some have done before ui^ 
and yet we shall not establish the existence of matter by ai^ 
such dubitations ; but the moment we begin to doubt aboQ^ 
the existence of mind, the very act of dovhHng proves it. 

Another great source of error, in this most important of aU 
questions, is the mistaking of a strong but inexplicable oon* 
nexion for an inseparable identity. But, in the first places I 
should humbly conceive that it is quite as unphilosophical to 
say that a lump of brain thinks, as that an eye sees : tiie ctDfi 
indeed ministers to thought, as the other to vision : iofr tbe 
eye, although it be necessary and subserdent to vision, C0» 
strictly speaking, no more be said to see than a microscopecr 
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4k telescope; it is indeed a finer instmment tlisui either, bat 
still an mstmment, and capable of being assisted by both. 
This observation would apply, mviatis mviandis, to all of the 
senses ; but I have selected that of vision as the most refined. 
We all know that the two eyes paint two minute and inverted 
images of an object upon the retina; having done this, they 
liaTe done all that is expected of them. What power is it, 
&en, that rectifies all the errors of this machinery, as to 
aamber, position, and size, and presents us with one upright 
object, in its just dimensions and proportions? All this is 
<sertainly not effected by the eyes ; for a paralysis of the optic 
nerve instantly and totally destroys their powers, without in 
the slightest manner affecting their organization. The optic 
Jierve, men, it seems, and the eye, are both necessary to vision ; 
but are they aU that is necessary P Certainly not ; because, if 
we proceed a little farther, we shall find that certain effects 
*operatinff upon the brain will completely and instantly 
destroy the powers of vision, the optic nerve and the eye botn 
remaining unaltered and undisturbed. How, then, are these 
^ects produced P Are their causes always mechanical, as from 
pressure, or the violence of a blowP No, they are often 
morbid, the result of increased action, brought on by inflam- 
mation, or of diseased structure, superinduced by abscess. 
JBut are there not causes neither morbid nor mechanical, that 
liftTe been found capable of producing similar effects P Yes ; a 
^BW sounds acting on the tympanum of the ear, or a few small 
Uack figures scribbled on a piece of white paper,* have 
l>een known to knock a man down as effectual^ as a sledge 
•liammer, and to deprive him not only of vision, but even of 
life. Here, then, we have instances of mind acting upon 
^matter, and I by no means affirm that matter does not also 
act upon mind; for to those who advocate the intimate con- 
nexion between body and mind, these reciprocities of action 
4Kre easily reconcilable; but this will be an insuperable diffi- 
culty to those who affirm the identity of mind and body, 
irhich however is not for us, but for those who maintain this 
'doctrine, to overcome. But if mind be indeed so inseparably 
identified with matter, that the dissolution of the one must 
jsecessarily involve the destruction of the other, how comes it 
to pass tliat we so often see the body survive the mind in one 
nuuiy and the mind survive the body in another? Why do 
-ihej not a^ee to die together P How happened it that the 
body of Swiffc became for so many years the living tomb of his 
anind P and, as in some cases of paralysis, how are we to 
* See Mr. Bennell'a Pamphlet 
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aocount for the pbeBnomenon of tbe body reduced to the most 
deplorable and nelpless debility, without any corresponding 
weakness or hebetation of the mind P Again, if the mind be 
indeed not the tenant of th« corporeal dwelling, but an abso- 
lute and component pai*t of the dwelling itself, where does the 
mysterious but tangible ][)a)ladium of this temple r^edde? 
Where are we to go to find it P since, if material, why can it not 
be felt, handled, and seen P But she resides, we are informed^ 
in the inmost recesses of her sensorium, the brain : a mere 
assertion that can never be proved; for if she doth indeed 
enlighten this little citadel, it is with a ray like that of those 
sepulchral lamps which, the instant we discover them, we 
destroy. But if we return to the evidence of facts, the dis- 
sections carried on by Morgagni, Haller, Bonnet, and others, 
do most thoroughly and irrefutably establish one most 
important and, to me at least, consoling truth : that there is 
no part of the brain, either cortical or medullary, not even the 
pineal gland itself, that has not, in one instance or in another, 
been totally destroyed by disease, but without producmg in 
the patient any corresponding alienation or hallucination of 
mind ; in some cases without any suspicion of such disease 
during life, and without any discovery of it until after death 
by dissection.* But we shall be told, perhaps, that the think- 
ing faculty may be something residing in the very centre of 
the pineal gland, but so minute as to survive the destruction 
even of that in which it is enclosed. The pineal gland does 
indeed contain a few particles of a schistous or gritty sub- 
stance, but which, alas ! prove little for the argument of him 
who would designate thought to be nothing more than the 
result of a more curious and complicated organization ; since 
these pai'ticies, on examination, turn out to be nothing more 
nor less than phosphate of lime ! 

And this intimate union between body and mind is in &ct 
analogous to all that we see, and feel, and comprehend. Thus 
we observe that the material stimuli of alcohol, or of opium, 
act upon the mind through the body, and that ike mcmd 
stimuli of love, or of anger, act upon the body throu|fh tha 
mind; — reciprocities of action which establish the prmciple 
of connexion between the two, but are fatal to that of an 
identity. 

For those who would persuade us that the thinking faooliy 
is an identical part of the body, maturescent in it, and dying 

* For an astonndizig eoUeotian of oases and aathoxiiies on this most interestiiif 
part of the subject, see the Quarterly RevieWt I7o. 43, pp. 26, 26.-860 also tltf 
excellent treatise of Dr. Bnrxows on Maniih 
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V)Uh it, impose a veory heavy task upon themselves; and it 
we consider the insuperable difficulties of their creed on the 
one hand, and the air of conviction with which the^ defend 
it on the other, we are perhaps justified in affirmmg that 
these men are the very last persons in the universe to whom 
the name of scmtic ought to be applied; but a dogmatic 
doubter, although it may be a something beyond our philo- 
sophy, is too often not beyond our observation. We, I repeat,, 
contend for a strong, but inexplicable, connexion between 
body and mind ,* and upon this principle all the sympathies 
of mutual pleasure and of pain, and all the reciprocities of 
rest and of action, are both natural and intelligible. But 
those who advocate the identity of the body and of the mind,, 
mil find that they have embraced a theory surrounded by 
fEUsta that oppose it at every point, facts which their system 
-will neither enable them to explain, nor their experience to- 
deny. For does not every passion of the mind act directly, 
primarily, and as it were per se upon the body, with greater 
or with lesser infiuence in proportion to their force P Does 
not the activity belong on this occasion to the mind, and the 
mere passiveness to the body ? Does not the quickened circu*^ 
lation/o2Zoii7 the anger, the start the surprise, and the swoon 
the sorrow p Do not those instances, and a thousand others^ 
clearly convince us that priority of action here belongs to the- 
mind, and not to the bodyP Those who deny this are 
reduced to the ridiculous absurdity of attempting to prove- 
that a man is frightened because he runs away, not that he 
runs away because he is frightened ; and that the motion pro- 
duces the terror, not the terror the motion : a kind of loeia 
this that would become a Falstaff much better than a phuo- 
flopher. Again, is not mania * produced by rnoral causes, quite 

* I shall insert a note from Dr. John Armstrong, on Fever^ p. 478, which those who 
Cidy lo(dE at will think too' long, but those who read will think too short. 

*'lt wUl have been perceived, that I consider insanity as the effect of some disorder 
in the droalation, whether produced by agencies of a corporeal or mental natore. It 
mij^t be shown by familiar facts, that the brain is the principal organ through which- 
the operations of the mind are performed; and it does not, as many have supposed^ 
ateecnarily involve the doctrine of materialism to affirm, that certain disorders of 
tbaA oirgan are capable of disturbing those operations. If the most skiUnl musician 
in ttie world were placed before an unstrung or broken instrument, he could not pro- 
4Bee the harmony which he was accustomed to do when that instrument was per- 
leet ; nay, on the contrary, the sounds would be discordant ; and yet it would be 
snsnifratty most illogical to conclude, from such an efFect, that the x>ower8 of thd 
Vmsieian were impaired, since they merely appeared to be so from the imperfection 
Of the instrument. Now, what the instrument is to the musician, the brain may be 
to the mind, for aug^t we know to the contrary; and, to pursue the figure, as the 
unsleiui has an existence distinct from that of the instmaient, so the mind may have 
•a existenoe distinct from that of the brain ; for in truth we have no proof whatever 
Of mind being a property dependent upon any arrangement of matter^ We i^eroAisv^ 
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as often as by plijsical P and lias not that mode of core sno- 
ceeded hest wnich was instituted with a reference to this 
cause? On examination, after death, of those who haye 
laboured under chronic mania, it most usuallj happens that 
no difference of structure is perceptible in the Drain on 
dissection. K, however, in some few mstances there has been 
a perceptible difference, will not a retrospection to the menUd 
origin of the malady justly warrant us m asserting that the 
derangement of structure was not the cause, but is the conse- 
quence of the disease? That so man;^ instances should occur 
where no such difference of structure is perceptible is analo- 
gous to what BO often happens in other disorders, wh^re a 
total functional derangement is unaccompanied by the slightest 
organic destruction. 

It is admitted that each and every component particle of the 
body is changed in the course of twenty years, and that cor- 
poreal identity is by these means so tot«dly destroyed, that a 
man who lives to sixty shall have gradually received three dis- 
tinct bodies, the last of which shaiU not contain one individual 
atom that composed the first. But those who would persuade 
us that mind is an absolute and component part of the bodj, 
so completely engrafted as it were and incorporated with it, 
that the thinking fiiculty is only the result of a more curious 
and complicated organization, must admit, that the mind 
must sympathize not partially, but wholly, with these changes 
of the body, changes so powerful that they must effect the 
total destruction of moral identity, as they certainly do of that 
which is corporeal. The materialist must admit this absurdiir, 
•as his only means of escaping a greater, namely, that a whole 
•shall not be altered, notwithstanding a total change of all the 
parts that composed it. If, indeed, the materialist is inclined 

indeed, the properties of matter wonderfully modified in the various things of ihi 
nniyerto, wmch strike our senses with the force of their sablimity or beauty ; hot is 
all these we recognise certain radical and common properties, that bear no conceiTabto 
relation to those mysterious capacities of thought and of feeling, referable to tkat 
something which, to designate and distinguish from matter, we term mind. In this 
way, I conceive, the common sense of mankind has made the distinction which every 
-where obtains between mind and matter ; for it is natural to conclude, that the essenot 
of mind may be distinct from the essence of matter, as the operations of the one ait 
80 distinct from the properties of the other. But when we say tiiat mind is immaterial^ 
we only mean that it has not the properties of matter ; for the consciousness whi4^te> 
forms us of the operations does not reveal the abstract nature of the mind, neither d* 
the properties reveal the essence of matter. When any one, tiieref ore, asserts tiie mate- 
riality of mind, he presupposes that the phaenomena of matter clearly show the red 
eause of mind, which as they do not, he unphilosophically places his argument on aa 
assumption ; and his ground or reasoning is equally gratuitous, when he (Mmtondf 
that mind is an attribute of matter, because it is never known to operate but in ooo- 
junction with matter ; for though this oonnezion is constantly displayed, yet we haft 
no direct proof of its being neeessaxy.*' 
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to admit that these changes do alter the body, but not the 
mind, then, indeed, he admits that which i» true ; but truth it- 
fBielf may be bought too dear, in the opinion of some, if the 
confession of their defeat be the price: but the admission 
alluded to above is, in fact, all the concession for which we con- 
tend, namely, that body and mind, although they are united, 
are also distinct. In a former part of this argument, I have 
admitted that the proposition that the mind is infantile with 
the body, is a general rule disturbed by no exceptions. But 
this truism, I presume, will perform but little, either for the 
xnaterialist, or against him, because the terms are convertible. 
*' The mind is inmntile with the body," says the materialist ; but 
has not the immaterialist quite as much reason on his side, 
should he feel inclined to assert that " the body is infantile 
vriih the mind ? " For, observe, we do not contend that the 
mind has no beginning, but that it shall have no end ,* and it 
appears that the body is appointed to be the first stage of its 
existence. Therefore, I should rather affirm that the body is 
infeuitile with the mind than that the mind is infantile with 
the body, and that a fuller and stronger demonstration of all 
the powers and fiekculties of the mind evinces itself in propor- 
tion as a more matured development of the organs of the body 
Cflotables it passively to receive the impressions, and actively to 
execute the sovereign volitions, of the mind. And, in conm*m- 
ation of this mode of considering the subject, we may observe, 
that children often have a tolerable idea of the thing desired 
or feared, long before they are able to express the term by 
which it is described. The mind precedes the ton^e, and the 
effort and wish to spea>k evinces itself much earlier than the 
power to do so. The distinguishing and endearing character- 
istics of a mother are sufficiently understood by her infeuit, long 
before it can call her by name ; and the infantile mind is not 
without a thousand modes of expressing its feelings, long- 
heforethe lagging organs of the body are sufficiently develop^ 
to accomplish the articulation of them. 

But if mind be material, it must be both extended and divi- 
sible ; for these are properties inseparable from matter. But 
the absurdity of such a supposition startled even the boldest 
of sceptics, Decause he happened sdso to be the most acute. I 
shall therefore quote a passage from Mr. Hume, who will be 
sllowed, by materialists at least, to be an orthodox authority : 
** There is one argument," says he, " commonly employed for the 
immateriality of the soul, which seems to be remarkable. 
Whatever is extended consists of parts, and whatever consista 
of parts is divisible, if not in reality, at least in the imagination. 
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Bat it is impossible any thin^ divisible can be conjoined to a 
thought or a pCToeption, which is a being altogether insofar- 
able and indivisible. For, supposing such a coi^jnnctioii, 
would the indivisible thought exist on the left hand or on the 
ri^ht of this extended divisible body, on the surface or in the 
middle, on the back or foreeide of it P If it be conjoined witii 
the extension, it must exist somewhere within its dimensions. 
If it exist within its dimensions, it must either exist in one 
particular part, and then that particular part is indivisible^ 
^and the perception is conjoined only with it, not with the ex* 
tension : or if the thought exists in eveiy part, it must also be 
extended, and separable, and divisible, as well as the body; 
which is utterly absurd and contradictory. For can any one 
conceive a passion of a yard in length, afoot in breadth, and on 
inch in thickness ? Thought, therefore, and extension, are qudUHM 
whoUy incompatible, and can never incorporate together tnto <m$ 
subject." Mr. Hume seems to have been so fully convinced by 
the positions which this argument contains, that he has la- 
boured to push its conclusions even up to the establishment of 
that celebrated paradox so formally laid down and so stoutly 
defended by him. "This maxim " (to use again his own words) 
" is that an object may exist, and yet be noTOere ; and I assert," 
isays he, " that this is not only possible, but that the greatest 
part of beings " (by whicL he afterwards gives us to understand 
he means impressions and ideas) " do arui must exist after iikit 
m>anner, A moral reflection," says he, " cannot be placed either 
on the right or on the left hand of a passion, nor can a smdl 
or a sound be either of a circular or square figure. These ob- 
jects and perceptions, so far from requiring any particular 
place, are absoluteljr incompatible with it, and even the ima- 
gination cannot attribute it to them." 

These passages prove that materialists will sometimes find 
Mr. Hume to be a very dangerous ally. Again, all mind U 
conscious of its own existence ; but if mind be material, matter 
must be conscious of its own existence too ; for this conscious* 
ness is inseparable from mind ; and if mind be composed of 
matter, that which is inseparable from the one cannot be 
denied to the other. These are some of the absurdities whioh 
the capa>ciou^ credvli'.y of infidelity, and the bold belief of vmbe^ 
. lievers, will find it more easy to swallow than to digest. It hat 
been urged by some, that a total, though temporal, suspenskm 
of the thinHng faculty takes place during sleep, and that ft 
fieiculty that may be suspended may also be destroyed. But ik 
is evident that this again must be mere assertion which can 
. never be proved. On the contrary, dreams go to prove that there 
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I when the thinking fisLcnltj is not suspended by sleep; 
bntfidnoe it is manifest thiUi sleep cannot suspend it at all 
times, it may not suspend it any time. We have recollections 
of mental operations going on during sleep, which recollections 
tare extremely yivid on some occasions, and on some occasions 
equally fidnt and confused. These recollections vaiy from 
reuiiy almost down to nothingness, and these recollections we 
term a dream. But these operations of the thinking faculty 
JDAjf for aught we know to the contrary, have been goin^ on 
during sleep, unaccompanied by any after recollection of them 
'when awake; and the gradations of distinctness with which 
we recollect our dreams, are confirmatory of such an hypo- 
thesis. But I conceive analogy will also assist us here ; for I 
-would ask one simple question with respect to our waking 
thoughts. Have we not all forgot more of them than we re- 
member P And yet none of us, I presume, are prepared to deny 
tthe existence of these thoughts on such a ground. To those 
•who prefer a shorter mode of putting the argument, I would 
«ay that our apprehension of the operation of thought is not 
neoessarr to the existence of it; but that its existence is 
absolutely necessary to our apprehension of it. 

Bat if mind be indeed material, what has death to do with 
the annihilation of it P for death has no such power over 
matter. But we are told that ''the thinking faculty is no- 
thing more than the result of a more curious and complicated 
organization." Yet what is this, but an attempt to illustrate 
that which is obscure by an explanation which is more so P 
Oan we, for one moment, believe that a mere juxtaposition 
•of parts is able to convey the highest activity and energy to 
ihat whose very essence it is to be, on all other occasions, of 
Jill created things, the most inactive and inert P If we request 
the materialist to explain this kind of hocus jpocus, I suspect 
he can only do it by repeating hoc est corpus, the well-known 
•etymology of the term. In a former part of this article, I 
have quoted a passage from Mr. Hume. The passage occurs in 
a WOTK which he afterwards apologized for, and requested that 
the public would not consider it as containing his more 
matiu^ philosophical opinions. He embodied, however, a 
great part of this work afterwards into his Essays, against 
whioh he enters no such caveat, and which it is known that he 
himself considered as his master-piece : in them the positions 
ccmtained in the article I have quoted are repeatedly rdEerred to 
and confirmed. In these Essays the following passage occurs : 
*' Is there any principle in all nature more mysterious than 
-the union of soul with body ; by which a supposed s^ixvtxxal 
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sabetance acquires Bach an influence over a material one, thai 
the most refined thought is able to actuate the grossest mat- 
ter P Were we empowered by a secret wish to remove mountains^ 
or control the planets in their orbit, this extensive authority 
would not be more extraordinary, nor more beyond our appre- 
hension." How xmfortunate was Mr. Hume that he did not 
live in this enlightened age, when he might have been informed 
that this most inexplicable phenomenon was, after all, the 
result of the most simple contrivance, arising from nothing 
more nor less than a very slight alteration in the juxtaposLtion 
of a few particles of matter ! for the thinleing foumtty (we hear) 
is only the resvU of a more curiotis and comfplicated organisuxtUml 
Kature, then, it would seem, no less than art, has her cups and 
her hdtts; and a small portion of matter, thrown into the 
inside of a little globe of hone, acquires properties and powers 
diametrically opposite to all those which, on the oviaiae of it» 
it has been ascertained invariably to possess. Neither does 
that gulf of insurmountable ignorance, under which we labour 
as to the nature of this mysterious union of body with mind, 
invalidate in the slightest degree the proofs of its existence; 
for no one, I presume, will be hardy enough to denjr the exist- 
ence of life, and yet the xmion of life with body is quite as 
inexplicable as the union of mind sux>eradded to boili. Let 
us then be as candid in the one case as in the other, and apply 
the same reasoning to mind that we have all consented to* 
with regard to life. Let us affirm of botL of them, that we- 
know nothing of either, hut by their effects; which effects,- 
however, do most fully and firmly establish their existence. 

If indeed that marvellous microcosm Man, with all the costly 
cargo of his faculties and powers, were indeed a rich argoijf,- 
fitted out and freighted only for shipwreck and destructioOf. 
who amongst us that tolerate the present only from the hope 
of the future, who that have any aspirings of a high and int^ 
lectual nature about them, could be brought to submit to the: 
disgusting mortifications of the voyage ? As to the common 
and the sensual herd, who would be glad, perhaps, tinder a!f» 
terms, to sweat and groan beneath the load of life, they wonW 
find that the creed of the materialist would only give a fullflt 
swing to the suicidal energies of a selfism as unprincipled tf 
unrelenting; a selfism that would not only make that g^OiBH^ 
gift of life a boon the most difficult to preserve, but would a* 
the same time render it wholly unworthy of the task and the 
trouble of its preservation, knowledge herself, that fsuiest 
daughter of heaven, would be immediately transformed into • 
changeling of hell ; the brightest reason would be the blackest 
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eorae, and weakness more salutary tlian strength; for the 
TiUany of man would increase with the depravity of his will, 
and the depravity of his will with every augmentation of his 
power. The force of intellect imparted to that which was 
corrupt, would be like the destructive energies communicated 
"by an earthquake to that which is inert ; where even things 
inanimate, as rocks and mountains, seem endowed with a 
momentary impulse of motion and life, only to overwhelm, to 
destroy, and to be destroyed. Justice is usually depicted as 
liaYing no eyes, but holding a sword in the one hand, and a 
pair of scales in the other.* But under a system that destroyed 
the awful obligations of an oath, what could Justice weigh P 
She must renounce her scales, and apply both her hands to 
the sword ; and it woxdd be a bloody sword, stronc^ indeed to 
exterminate, but feeble to correct. As to Justice herself, she 
would not only be more blind than Polyphemus, but she would 
also want more hands than Briareus, to enable her to combat 
the hydra-headed monster of Cidme. 

No men deserve the title of infidels so little as those to whom 
it has be^n usually applied. Let any of those who renounce 

* The airfal importance of the above article mast exooae the length of it ; and, to 
dMVW tlMt I am not singular in my view of its scope and bearings, I shall finish by a 
onotetioii from a -work just published, which has many readers, and -will certainly 
^Kn more. " Bat there is another more important relation in which the mind ia 
Still to be Tiewed,— that relation which connects it with the Almighty Being, to whom 
It owes its existence. Is man, whose frail generations begin and pass away, but one 
of the links of an infinite chain of beings like himself, uncaused, and co-eternal with 
that self-existing world of which he is the feeble tenant ? Or is he the offspiing of an 
sll-ereating Power, that adapted Mm to nature^ and nature to Aim, formed, together 
•vitli Hie magnificent scene of things around him, to enjoy its blessings, and to adore, 
vttti ib» gratitude of happiness, the wisdom and goodness from which they flow ? 
Whst atir^utes of a Being so transcendent may human reason presume to explore ? 
and what homage -wiU. be most suitable to His immensity and our nothingness ? Is 
it oo^ for an existence of a few moments, in this passing scene, that Qe has formed 
us ? or, is tiiere something within as, over which death has no power, — something 
iSbaX inrolongs and identifies the consciousness of all which we have done on eartii, 
ad. fhstt, after the mortality of the body, may yet be a subject of the moral govem- 
iBsnt of Gk>d ? When compared with those questions, even the sublimest physical 
inqiiiries are comparatively insignificant. They seem to differ, as it has been said, 
falheir relative importance and dignity, almost as philosophy itself differs from the 
"■wrhsnlrnl arts that are subservient to it. * Quantum inter philo$ophiam interest, et 
emUroi arte$ ; tantwn interesse exUtimo in ip»d philosophid, inter illam partem, quoi 
mi hominUi et hanc, qua ad deoi epeetat, Altior est hae et tmimosior : multum 
ftnmkU tibi; non juit oeulie eontenta, Majus esse quiddam suspieata est, aa 
mtickrius, quod extra eonspeetum natura posuisset.* (Seneca, Natur. Quast., i., 1, 
j?tttf.) It is when ascendhig to these sublimer objects, that the mind soems to 
nman*, as if alrmdy shaking off its earthly fetters, and returning to its source ; and 
ttlssoaioely too much to say, that the delii^t which it thus takes in things Divine ia 
la intexnal evidence of its own divinity. * Citm ilia tetigit, alitur, ereseit, ae, velut 
^kteuUs Wferatus, in originem redit. Et hoehahet argumentum divinitatis sua^ 
jmod Ulam divina deleetant.***—Vide Introdaotion to Bbowm's "Lectures on fh% 
tUkmaohy ot the Haman Mind.'* 

H 
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Cliristiaiiitj write fairly down in a book all the absurditiet 
that they oelieve inst^id of it, and they will find that it 
requires more faith to reject Ghnstianiiy than to embrace it. 

If patrons were more disiniereHed, ingratitude would be 
more rare. A person receiving a favour is apt to consider that 
he is, in some de^ee, discharged from the obligation, if he 
that confers it derives from it some visible advantage, by which 
he may be said to repay himself. Ingratitude has, therefore, 
been termed a nice perception of the causes that induced the 
obligation ; and Alexander made a shrewd distinction between 
his two friends, when he said that HephsBstion loved Alexander, 
but Oraterus the Jchig, Rochefoucault has some ill-natured 
maxims on this subject. He observes, that " we are always 
much better pleased to see those whom we have obliged, than 
those who have obliged us ; that we confer benefits more from 
compassion to ourselves than to others ; that gratitude is only 
a nice calculation whereby we repay small favours, in the hope 
of receiving ^eater," and more of the like. By a certain mode 
of reasoning, indeed, there are very few human actions which 
mi^ht not be resolved into self-love. It has been said that we 
assist a distressed object, to get rid of the unpleasant sympathT 
excited by misery unrelieved ; and it might, with equal plausi- 
bility, be said that we repay a benefactor, to get rid of the 
unpleasant burden imposed by an obligation. Butler has well 
rallied this kind of reasoning, when he observes, that "he 
alone is ungrateful who makes returns of obligations, becanse 
he does it merely to free himself from owing so much bb 
thanks." In common natures, perhaps, an active gratitade 
may be traced to this: the pride that scorns to owe, htf 
triumphed over that self-love that hates to pay. 

^n]nxuB. 

Injttbies accompanied with insults are never forgiven; aU 
men on these occasions are good haters, and lay out their 
revenge at compound interest ; they never threaten until the|7 
can strike, and smile when they cannot. Caligula told Vale- 
rius in public what kind of a bedfellow his wife was ; and when 
the tribune Ohserea, who had an effeminate voice, came to 
him for the watchword, he would always give him Yenue Of 
iF^apus. The first of these men was the principal instnuneol 
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in the conspiracy against him ; and the second clefb him down 
with his sword, to convince him of his manhood. 



It is more easy to forgive the weak who have injured tis, 
ahsai the p<nverfiu whom, we have injured. That conduct will 
be continued by our fears which commenced in our resentment. 
He that has gone so far as to cut the claws of the lion will 
not feel himself quite secure until he has also drawn his teeth. 
The greater the power of him that is injured, the more inexpi- 
able and persevering must be the efforts of those who have 
begun to injure him. Therefore a monarch who submits to a 
single insult is half dethroned. When the conspirators were 
deliberating on the murder of Paul Petrowitz, emperor of 
JLussia, a voice was heard in the ante-chamber, saying, " You 
Jhave broken the egg, you had better make the omelet." 

1 

We ought not to be over-anxious to encourage innovation, 
3n cases of dnubtfid improvement ; for an old system must ever 
have two advantages over a new one ,* it is establisJied, and it 
18 understood. 

^uBixnttxan. 

Those that are teaching the people to read, are doing all 
that in them lies to increase the power and to extend the in- 
fluence of those that can write:* for the child will read to 
please the master, but the man to please himself. 

* This qoesUon wotdd require a Tolome ; and all I shall observe upon it here is, that 
« stftte of half-lmowledge in the lower orders is far more dangerous to the tranquillity 
of a govenunent than a state of ignorance ; for those that can see a little will submit 
io be led far less readily than those that are blind ; and the little glimmering such 
have does not enable them to distinguish between the false light o; the demagogue 
axkd Ihe true lig^t of the patriot ; between him who means their good, and him that 
xneans his own. But in spite of this, I am still on advocate for enlightening the 
peonle, notwithstanding this middle point must be passed in doing it; but it is a stage 
in toe progress of a naUon requiring not only much of flimness, bat much of conces- 
I too, on the put of the rulers. In fact, I know of no political problem where the 
urtment of the balance of the sttavit9r and the fortiter is so nice, and at the same 
I so necessary. I shall make no apoloiry for quoting here the words of a learned 
fcttdgner, in his preface to a most viuuable work, addressed to Sir Robert Walpol^ 
then prime minister of England : '* True and extensive knowledge never was, una 
sever oon be, hurtful to the peace of society. It is ignorance, or, which is far worse 
tium igncnunce, false knowledge, that is chiefly terrible to states. They ara the furious, 
fhe ill-taught, the blind, and misguided, that are prone to be seized with groundless 
tmat and unprovoked resentments ; to be raised by incendiaries, and to r^ceSoL ^<&^s$^> 

M 2 
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To be satisfied with the acquittal of the world, though 
accompanied with the secret condenmation of conscience, this 
is the mark of a little mind ; but it requires a sotU of no com- 
mon stamp to be satisfied with its ovm acquittal, and to despise 
the condemnation of the world. 

The most disagreeable two-legged animal I know, is a little 
great man ; and the next, a little great man's factotum and 
&iend. 

^nUlUtiuRl ^tanixmi^. 

Gbeat men, like comets, are eccentric in their courses, and 
formed to do extensive good by modes unintelligible to vulgar 
minds. Hence, like those erratic orbs in the firmament, it k 
their fiite to be miscomprehended by fools, and misrepresented 
by knaves ; to be abused for all the good they actually do, and 
to be accused of ills with which they have nothing to do, 
neither in design nor execution. 

raiely on to sedition and acts of rage. Sabjecta that are most knowing and best in- 
formed, are ever most peaceable and loyaL Whereas the loyalty and obedience d 
saoh whose nnderstandmgs extend not beyond names and sounds, will be always pre- 
oarioos, and can neyer be thoroughly relied upon, whilst any torbolent or artful mot 
oan, by din and clamour, and the continual application of those sounds, intoxicate and 
inflame them even to madness ; can make them believe themselves undone, thoo|^ 
nothing can hurt them ; think l^ey are oppressed, when they are best protected ; sad 
can drive them into riots and rebellion, without the excuse of one real grievanoe. B 
will always be easpr to raise a mist before eyes that are already dark ; and it is a ttW 
observation, that it is an easy task to govern wise men, but to govern fools ormadmiB 
a continual slavery. It is from the blind zeal and stupidity deaving to superstiticii,— it 
is from the i^orance, rashness, and rage attending faction, — ^that so many mad aaf 
so sanguinary evils have destroyed men, dissolved the best governments, and thiitttfA 
the greatest nations. And as a people well instructed will certainly esteiem the UflM" 
ings they enjoy, and study public peace for their own sake, there is a great moAiiB. 
instructhig the people, and cultivating their understandings. They are, certainly, 1M> 
credulous in proportion as they are more knowing, and consequently less liable to lis 
the dupes of demagogues and the property of ambition. They are not then to be ns^ 
prised with false cries, nor animated by imaginary danger. And wherever the vaiif' 
standing is well principled and informed, the passions will be tame and the heart «>» 
disposed. They, therefore, who communicate true knowledge to their species, areii*^ 
friends to the world, benefactors to society, and deserve iJl encouragement from iboi^ 
who preside over society, with the applause and good wishea of aU good taA hatm 
men.'* 
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^nhlhtinnl (BxitnintBn. 

With respect to the authority of great names, it should be 
Temembered, that he alone deserves to have saij weig^ht or 
influence with posterity who has shown himself superior to 
the particular and predominant error of his own times ; who, 
Hke the Peak of Teneriffe, has hailed the intellectual sun, 
b^ore its beams have reached the horizon of common minds ; 
-who, standing like Socrates on the apex of wisdom, has 
removed from his eyes all film of earthly dross, and has fore- 
-seen a purer law, a nobler system, a brighter order of things ; 
in short, a promiaed land, which, like Moses on the top of 
Piseah, he is permitted to survey, and anticipate for others, 
-without being himself allowed either to enter or to enjoy. 

^nhlUtinul pgj^i 

It is lamentable that the intellectual light, which has so 
much more power than the solar, should have so much less 
xapidiiy; the sons of science mount to their meridian splen- 
dour unobserved by the millions beneath them, who look 
through the misty medium of prejudice, of ignorance, and of 
pride. Unlike the sun in the firmament, it is not until they 
are set themselves that they enlighten others. 

^nhlhdyxKl "^xt'tmxntntL 

Gbsat men ofben obtain their ends by means beyond the 
^pcasp of vulgar intellect, and even by methods diametrically 
opposite to those which ilie multitude would pursue. But, to 
^(ect this bespeaks as profound a knowledge of mind as that 
philosopher evmced of matter, who first produced ice by the 
Agency of heat. 

^nhllHiyxKl S^lnbn^. 

It has been said, that we are much deceived, when we fancy 
that we '* ecm do without the world ; " and still more so, when 
we presume that the world cannot do without us. Against 
the truth of the latter part of the proposition I have nothing 
to depose ; but, to return to the first feature of tbiQ i^TO^^SMvsa 
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quoted above, I am inclined to think that we are independents 
▼ery much in proportion to the preference we give to intel- 
lectual and mental pleasures and enjoyments over those that, 
are sensual and corporeal. It is uiuortunate that although 
affluence cannot give this kind of independence, yet povei^ 
has a tendency to withhold it, not indeed altogether, but 
in part. For it is not a more unusual sight to see a poor man 
who thinks, acts, and speaks for himself, than to see a rick 
man who performs all these important functions at the will 
of another ; and the only polite phrase I know of, which 
often means rnore than it says, is that which has been adopted 
as the conclusion of our epistles, where for the word seitwmi- 
might not unfrequenUy be substituted that of slave. 

^nUlhttnnl S^m^moxxi^of. 

The most consistent men are not more unlike to othenk 
than they are at times to themselves ; therefore, it is ridiculous 
to see character-mongers drawing a full-length likeness of 
some great man, and perplexing themselves and their readers 
bv making every feature of his conduct stidctly conform to 
tnose lines and lineaments which they have laid down. They 
generally find or make for him some ruling passion the rudder 
of his course ; but with all this pother about ruling passions, 
the fact is, that all men and all women have but one ceppare^ 
good. Those, indeed, are the strongest minds, and are capable 
of the greatest actions, who possess a telescopic power of' 
intellectual vision, eixablin^ them to ascertain the real magni- 
tude and importance of distant ^oods, and to despise those 
which are mdebted for all their grandeur solely to their 
contiguity. 

^nitxttsux^t. 

We should have all our communications with men, as in 
the presence of Grod; and with God, as in the presence of 
men. 

Intimacy has been the source of the deadliest enmity, no- 
less than of the firmest friendslup ; like some mighty nven^ 
which rise on the same mountain, but pursue a quite contraiy 
conive. . ; 
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Thebs are minds so habituated to intrigue and myst^y in 
themselyes, and bo prone to expect it from others, that they 
will never accept of a plain reason for a phiin fact, if it l>e 
possible to devise causes for it that are obscure, far-fetched, 
and usually not worth the carnage. Like the miser of Berk- 
shire, who would ruin a good horse to escape a turnpike, so 
these gentlemen ride their hieh-bred theories to death, in 
order to come at Truth, through bye-paths, lanes, and alleys ; 
while she herself is jogging quietly along, upon the high and 
beaten road of common sense. The consequence is, that those 
who take this mode of arriving at Truth, are sometimes before 
h«r, and sometimes behind her, but very seldom vrith her. 
Thus the great statesman who relates the conspiracy against 
Doria, pauses to deliberate upon and minutely to scrutinize 
divers and sundry errors committed, and opportunities 
neglected, whereby he would wish to account for the total 
fidlure of that spirited enterprise. But the plain fact was, 
that the scheme had been so well planned and digested, that 
it was victorious in every point of its operation, both on the 
sea and on the shore, in the harbour of Genoa no less than in 
the city, until that most unlucky accident befell the Count de 
T^ieschi, who was the very life and soul of the conspiracy. In 
'stepping from one galley to another, the plank on which he 
stood upset, and he fell into the sea. His armour happened 
to be very heavy, the night to be very dark, the water to be 
very deep, and the bottom to be very muddy. And it is 
another plain fact, that water, in all such cases, happens to 
make no distinction whatever between a conqueror and a cat, 

Thebe are many dogs that have never killed their own 
mutton ; but very few who, having begun, have stopped. And 
there are many women who have never intrigued, and many 
men who have never gamed; but those who have done either 
but once are very extraordinary animals, and more worthy of 
a fflass case, when they die, than half the exotics in the 
.British Museum. 



Thebe is more jealousy between rival wits than rival 
beautieS} for vanity has no sex. But^ in both, c^ta^^ \^<ss£& 
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must be pretendonB, or tHere will be no jealoncfy. Elizabetb 
might have been merciful, bad Mary been nei&er beantifol 
nor a qneen; and it is only wben we onrBelyes have been 
admired hy some, tbat we begin thorongbljr to envy those 
who are admired by alL But the basis of this passion mnst 
be the possibility of competition; for the rich are more envied 
by those who haye a little, than by those who haye nothing; 
and no monarch ever heard with indifference that otrar 
monarchs were extending their dominions, except Theodore of 
Corsica — who had none ! 



Of all the passions, jealousy is that which exacts the hardest 
service, and pays the bitterest wages. Its service is — ^to watch 
the success of our enemy ; its wages — ^to be sure of it. 

It was observed of the Jesuits, that they constantly incol* 
cated a thorough contempt of worldly things in their doo* 
trines, but eagerly grasped at them in their lives. They were 
" vyise m their generation ; " for they cried down worldly things 
because they wanted to obtain them, and cried up sfpiritol 
things because they wanted to dispose of them. 

The death of Judas is as strong a confirmation of GhnB* 
tianity as the life of Paul. 

Ik all goyemments, there must of necessity be both theh^ 
and the sword : laws without arms would give us not lib€Hj» 
but Hcentiousness ; and arms without laws would produce oot 
subjection, but slayery. The law, therefore, should be Qsto 
,the sword what the handle is to the hatchet : it should diivo^ 
^the stroke^ and temper the force. 
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» Thebb are two things that bestow consequence; great pos- 
sessions, or great debts.* Julius Caesar consented to be 
millions of sesterces worse than nothing, in order to be every 
thin^. He borrowed large sums of his officers to quell seditions 
in his troops, who had mutinied for want of pay ; and thus 
forced his paortisans to anticipate their own success only 
through that of their commander. 

Politics and personalities will give a tempora/nt interest to 
authors ; but they must possess something more, if they would 
wish to render that interest permanent. I question whether 
Junius himself had not been long since forgotten, if we could 
but have ascertained whom to forget ; but our reminiscences 
were kept from slumbering, chieny because it was undeter- 
mined where they should rest The Letters of Juniusf are a 
splendid monument, an unappropriated cenotaph, which, Wae 
the pyramids of Egypt, derives much of its importance from 
the mystery in which the hand that reared it is mvolved. 

* The above remark is applicable to statefi, no less than to individnals. A publio 
€M)t is a kind of anchor in the stonn ; but if the anchor be too heavy for the vessel, 
Bhe ivill be snnk by that very wei^t which vas intended for her preservation.— 
Sag^ienti verbum »aU 

4 In my hnmble (pinion the talents of Jonins have been over-rated. Home Tooke 
sained a decisive victory over him ; bat Home was a host, and I have heard one who 
Clew him well observe, that he was a man who felt nothing, and feared nothing. 
The person alluded to above also informed me that Home Tooke on one occasion 
wrote a ehidlenge to Wilkes, who was then high theriff for the county of Middlesex. 
Wilkes had signalized himself in a most determined affair with Martin, on account of 
No. Forty-five in the True Briton ; and he wrote Home Tooke the fallowing laconic 
seidy to the challenge: *' Sir, I do not think it my business to cut the throat of every 
desperado that xnay be tired of his life ; but as I am at present high sheriff for the 
CL\!j of London, it may happen that I may shortly have an opportunity of attending 
yo» in my official capacity ; in which case I will answer for it, that you shall have no 
ifrownd to oomplain of my endeavours to serve you." Probably it was about this time 
that H<niie Tooke, on being asked by a foreigner of distinction, how much treason an 
XngUshman mig^t venture to write without being hanged, replied, that he could not 
tutaaa him just yet, but that he was trying. But, to return to Junius, I have always 
wipectod that those letters were written by some one who had either afterwards 
apostatiBed from the principles they contain, or who had been induced, from merce- 
tiary and personal motives, to advocate them with so much asperity ; and that they 
irare not avowed by the writer, merely because such an avowal would have detracted 
autre from his reputation as a man, than it would have added to his fame as aa 
aaQior. Tins si^yposition has been considerably strengtiiened by a late very conclu- 
shre and well-reasened volume, entitled Juniut Identifiedt published by Messrs. Taylor 
«DdHeB8«3b 
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Iv civil j ur ispradence* it too oftefn happcais that there is so 
much law that there is no room for justice; and that the 
claunant expires of wrong in the midst of right, as mariners 
die of thirst in the midst of water. 

Ifiist htfart ^ibjeraL 

Those who have a thorough knowledge of the human 
heart will often produce all the best effects of the virtues, by 
a subtle appeal to the vanities of those with whom they have 
to do; and can cause the very weaknesses of our minds 
indirectly to contribute to the furtherance of measures, from 
whose strength the powers of our minds would perhaps recoil, 
as unequal and in^cient. A preacher f iu the neighbourhood 
of Blackfriars, not undeservedly popular, had just finished an 
exhortation sbrongly recommending the liberal support of a 
certain very meritorious institution. The congregation was 
numerous, and the chapel crowded to excess. The discourse 
being finished, the plate was about to be handed round to the 
respective pews, when the preacher made this short address to 
the con^egation : — " From the great sym^thy I have wit- 
nessed in your countenances, and the strict attention yon 
have honoured me with, there is only one thing I am afraid 
of, — ^that some of you may feel inclined to give too much. Now 
it is my duty to inform you, that justice, though not sO 
pleasant, yet should always be a prior virtue to generosilj^ 
therefore, as you will all immediately be waited upon in your 
respective pews, I wish to have it thoroughljr understood; 
that no person will think of putting any thmg into the plate 
who cannot pay his debts," 1 need not add, that this advice 
produced a most overflowing collection. 

* Orieranoes of this kind are not likely to be speedily redressed, on many aeoeimt^ 
tome of whieh I have elsewhere enomerated. There is an esprit du corps amongrt 
lawyers which is carried to a greater height than in any olner profession ; its f one kir* 
is more prominent, because it is more efTectaaL Lawyers are the only ciTil deliBt 
onents whose Judges mnst <rf necessity be chosen from themsehres. Thoefore, tb» 
** Quis eustodiet ipsos eustodes ? " is a more perplexing question with regard to thai 
fbftn any other body of mmi. The fact is, that the whole civil eode is now become* 
most nnwiel^ machine, without the least chance of being improred; for to thoM 
iriio manage its morements, its value rises in precise proportion to its CfcaapQiasi&fiBt 
•ad to them it is most profitable when it performs the least. This mashine deveaif 
Mi immensity of paper in the Bh^;>e of bank-notes, and returns to its cust<miers other 
in the slutpe of l^al instruments and documents, from which on examinatioB 
ean be bamt, exoej 



nt, exoept that the patties hare been xegolaily rained, arflwdlal 
toknr. 

♦ r 
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Nothing more completely baffles one who is fall of trick 
and dapliciir himself, than straightforward and simple inte- 
grity in anotner. A ^lave would rather quarrel with a brother - 
Knave than with a fool ; bat he woold rather avoid a qaarrel 
with one honest man than with both. He can combat a fool: 
by management and address, and he can conqaer a knave by 
temptations. Bat the honest man is neither to be bamboozled. 
nor bribed. Therefore the knave has to combat here with 
something quite out of his calculation; for his creed is, that 
the world is a market, where every thine is to be bought, and 
also to be sold ; and it is unfortunate that he has such good 
leasons for so bad a faith. He himself is ready either to buj 
or to sell ; but he has now to do with something that is 
neither* and he is stageered and thrown off his guard, when 
opX>osed to that inflexible honesty which he has read of, per- 
haps, in a book, but never expected to see realized in a man. 
It 18 a new case in his record, a serious item not cast up in his 
accounts, although it makes the balance tremendously heavy 
against him. Sere he can propose nothing that will be- 
acceded to ; he can offer nothing uiat will be received. He is 
as much out of his reckoning as a man who, being in want of 
lewels, should repair to the diamond mart with five pounds in 
Bis pocket. He has nothing to give as an equivalent; he 
exposes his paltry wares of yellow dust or dirty trick, and 
&ncies that he can barter such trash for the precious pearls 
of principle and of honour, with those who know the value of ' 
the one and the vileness of the other. Napoleon was a noto- 
zious dupe to his &lse conceptions on this subject. Inflexible 
injjtegrity was an article that he neither found in himself, nor 
OflJculated upon in another. He had three modes of managing 
nen ; force, fraud, and corruption. A true disciple of Machi- 
tvelli, he could not read what was not in his book. But when 
.6 was opposed to a British force, he found out his mistake, 
ad his two omnipotent metals proved false divinities here. 
*e had to contend with those whom he could neither beat with 
s iron, nor bribe with his gold ; whom he could not attack 
thout being overcome, nor run from without being over- 
men. 



Always suspect a man who affects great softness of man- 
,. an unruffled evenness of temper, and an enunciation 
lied« slow, and deliberate. These things are «.U Tsjms^^ss^ 
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and bespeak a degree of mental discipline into whicli lie that 
has no purposes of craft or design to answer, cannot snbmit 
to drill himself. The most sacS&ssfol knaves are usnalbrof 
this description ; as smooth as razors dipped in oil, and as 
sharp. They affect the innocence of the dove, which thejr 
have not, in order to hide the cunning of the serpent, which 
they have. 



The first consideration with a knave is, how to help him- 
self ; and the second, how to do it with an appearance ot he^ 
ing you. Dionysius the tjrant* stripped the statue of Jupiter 
Olympius of a robe of massy gold, and substituted a doak of 
wool, saying, " Gold is too cold in winter, and too heavy in 
-summer : — it behoves U8 to take care ofJwpUer,'* 



A THOBOTJGU-PACED knave will rarely quarrel with one 
whom he can cheat : his revenue is plunder : therefore he is 
usually the most forgiving of bemgs, upon the principle th^ 
if he come to an open rupture, he must defend himself, and 
this does not suit a man whose vocation it is to keep his hands 
in the pockets of another. 

^nubtx^ rtntr "^omsi^. 

Pew things are more destructive of the best interests of 
society, than the prevalent but mistaken notion, that it 
Te<juires a vast deal of talent to be a successful knave. For 
this position, while it diminishes that odium which ought to 
attach to fraud, on the part of those who suffer by it, increases 
also the temptation to commit it, on the part of those who 
profit by it ; since there are so many who would rather be 
written down knaves than fools. But the plain fact is, that 
■to be honest toith success requires far more talent than to be 
a rogue, and to be honest withovi success requires &r more 
magnanimity ; for trick is not dexterity, cunning is not skill^ 

* There were two ^rrants of this luune, the lAst of whom raled with gaeh tjioav 
that his people grew weary of his government. He, hearing that an old wantt 
prayed for his life, asked her why she did BO. She answered, ** I have seen the de^ 
-of several tyrants, and the saccessor was always worse than the fonner ; then ctfM" 
thou, worse than all the rest: and if thoa wert gone, I fear what would become of fl% 
^ 1P9 cboold have a worse stilL" 
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Ibid mystery is not pFofonndness. The honest man proposes 
to arrive at a certain point by one straight and narrow road, 
that is beset on all sides with obstacles and with impediments. 
He wonld rather stand still than proceed by trespassing on 
the property of his neighbom*, and wonld rather overcome a 
difficulty than avoid it by breaking down a fence. The knave, 
it is true, proposes to himself the same object, but aiTives at 
it bj a very different route. Provided only that he gets on, 
he 18 not particular whether he effects it where there is a road, 
or where there is none; he trespasses without scruple, either 
on the forbidden ground of private property, or on those bye- 
paths where there is no le^ thoroughfiEtre ; what he cannot 
reach over, he will over-reach ; and those obstacles he cannot 
surmount by climbing he wiU undermine by creeping, quite 
regardless of the filth that may stick to him in the scramble. 
The consequence is, that he frequently overtakes the honest 
man, and passes by him with a sneer. What then shall we 
say, — ^that the rogue has more talent than the upright ? Let us 
rather say that he has less. For wisdom is nothing more than 
judgment exercised on the true value of things that are 
desirable ; but of things in themselves desirable those are the 
most so that remain the longest. Let us therefore mark the 
end of these things, and we shall come to one conclusion, the 
fiat of the tribunal both of God and of man, — that honesty is 
not only the deepest policy, hut the highest wisdom ; since, how- 
efver difficult it may be for integrity to get on, it is a thousand 
times more difficult for knavery to get off; and no error is 
more fetal than that of those who think that Virtue has no 
other reward, because they have heard that she is her own, 

A BEYENGEFUL kuave will do more than he will say; a 
grateful one will say more than he will do. 



"^nnbzB anir gaah. 



We did not make the world, we may mend it, and must live 
in it. We e^all find that it abounds with fools who are too 
duU to be employed, and knaves who are too sharp. But the 
compound character is most common, and is that with which 
we snail have the most to do. As he that knows how to put 
proper words in proper places evinces the truest knowledge of 
DOCKS, so he that knows how to put fit persons in fit Sita^^^^'s^^ 
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evinces the truest knowledge of men. It ivas obserred of 
Elizabeth, that she was weak herself bfnt chose wise oonn- 
sc^ors; toiHiich it was replied, that to choose wise ooanselkn 
was, in a prince, the highest wisdom. 

The profonndlj wise do not declaim against superficial* 
knowledge in others, so mach as the profonndl j ignorant. On 
the contrary, they would rather assist it with thenr adrice than 
orerwhelm it with their contempt; for thej know that there 
was a period when eren a Bacon or a NewtGoi was saperfidsl, 
and tl^t he who has a little knowledge is fiur more likely to 
get more than he that has none. When the great Hanrey was 
whipped at school for an experiment npon a cat, lus OmUm 
could not foresee in the little nrchin that he was flagelladng^ 
the fiitare discoTerer of the circolation of the blood. And the 
progress of mind in science is not xerj unlike the progress of 
science herself in ezperimeot. When the air-balloon was first 
discoTered, some one fiippantly asked Dr. Franklin what was* 
the use of it. The doctor answered this question by aakiiig 
another : " What is ike use of a new-ham vrfani f J3 siosf 
heeome amon" 



He that shortens the road to knowledge lengthens life ; and 
we are all of us more indebted than we beHeye we are to that 
class of writers whom Johnson termed " the pioneers of lite* 
rature, doomed to clear away the dirt and the rubluRh for 
those heroes who press on to honour and to victory, without 
deigning to bestow a single smile on the humble drudge that 
&c3itates their progress. 



The time and labour are worse than useless that hare beat 
occupied in laying up treasures of fidse knowledge, which it 

* I>oqpfl>«l8|;f vooadBcUuidfttafMcfiil^siKDM from aU wrrcifal he^Iovtaj 
own life^ imter Proridanee, to a ati^t emanerio^ in ^amUtamjy \^ vhich I knevlkii 
tte prMSU* of ttM ftn^nr doM to th* dAvirs woolni cffMtaaQr clop tha vhote dfodk* 
«ka of tl» um : tat thi* ■onrad mj parpow at tkaM timt as ynSl as if I bad Imk 
ndBamXtj skilled in tlM seirsnea to be ttM damonatraftar to a Glxna or a Brodie. I 
r gcatitads Vsttar to tltow tut ahls and skilfoi sozfMos «k» 

Ml Mmmnrn^ than bqr sajiag that tihair wcctus 1ms axeitediht 

■ of sons of tt» SMst cmuwnt pcaetitifQnnn in this metnyolis, ^^ 
lanaalmaivnsstdtfeMirdoBMssTttastothsattvay* of MTii« ths limb, hadiaBB 
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irill one day 1)6 necessary to tinleam ; and in storing up mis- 
taken ideas, which we must hereafter remember to forget. 
Timotheus, an ancient teacher of rhetoric, alwajfrs demand^ a 
double fee from those pupils who had been instructed by 
others ; for, in this case, ne had not only to plant in^ but also 
to root out. 

The farther we advance in knowledge, the more simplicity 
i»hall we discover in those primary rules that regulate M the 
apparently endless, complicated, and multiform operations of 
the Gk)dhead. To him, indeed, all time is but a moment, and 
all space but a point ; and he fills both, but is bounded by 
neither. As mercifal in his restrictions as in his bounties, 
he sees, at one glance, the whole relation of things, and has 
prescribed unto himself one eternal and immutable principle 
•of action, — that of producing the highest ultimate happiness 
l>y the best possible means. But he is as great in minute- 
ness as in magnitude, since even the legs of a fly have been 
fitted up and furnished with all the powers and all the 
properties of an air-pamp; and this has been done by the 
self-same hand that created the suns of other systems, and 
placed them at so immense a distance from the earth that 
nght herself seems to lag on so immeasurable a journey, occu- 
pying many millions of years in arriving from those bodies 
unto us. But, in proof of the observation with which I set 
out, modem discoveries in chemistry have so simplified the 
laws by which the Deity acts in His great laboratory of na- 
ture, that Sir Humphry Davy has felt himself authorized to 
afi&rm that a very few elementary bodies indeed — ^which may 
themsdves be only different forms of some one and the same 
primary material — constitute the sum total of our tangible 
universe of things. And, as the grand discordant harmony of 
the celestial bodies may be explained by the simple principles 
•of gravity and impulse, so also in that more wonderful and 
complicated microcosm, the heart of man, all the phsenomena 
of morals are perhaps resolvable into one single principle, — 
fhejpwsuit of apparent good; for although customs universally 
vary, yet man, in all cHmates and countries, is essentially the 
same. Hence the old position of the Pyrrhonists, that the more 
we study the less we know, is true ; but not in the sense in 
which it has been usually received. It may be true that we 
know less, but that less is of the highest value : first, from its 
being a condensation of all that is certain ; secondly ^ fcQ\xi\i^ 
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being a rejection of all that is donbtfdl ; and such a treasury 
like the pages of the Sibyl, increases in value even, by ite 
diminution. For knowled^ is twofold, and consists not onl^ 
in an affirmation of what is true, but in the nc^tion of that 
which is false. And it requires more ma^animity to give up 
what is wrong than to maintain that which is right ; for our 
pride is wounded by the one effort, but flattered by the other.. 
J^ut the highest knowledge can be nothing more than the 
shortest and clearest road to truth : all the rest is pretension,, 
not performance; mere verbiage and grandiloquence, from 
which we can learn nothing, but that it is the external sign of 
an internal deficiency. But, to revert to our former affirmation 
of the simplicity of those rules that regulate the universe, we 
might further add, that any machine would be considered to be 
most ingenious, if it contained within itself principles for cor- 
recting Its own imperfections. Now, a few simple but resdstlefls 
laws l^ve effected all this so folly for the world we live in, that 
it contains within itself the seeds of its own eternity. An Alex-- 
ander could not add one atom unto it, nor a Napoleon take- 
one away. A period, indeed, has been assigned unto it by 
revelation; otherwise it would be far less difficult to eoncmes 
of its eternal continuance than of its final cessation. 

Even human knowledge is permitted to approximate to 
some degree, and on certain occasions, to that of the Deity,. 
its pure and primary source ; and this assimilation is never- 
more conspicuous than when it converts evil into the meaos^ 
of producing its opposite good. What, for instance, appeaw 
at m*st sight to be so insurmountable a barrier to the inter- 
course of nations as the ocean P Yet science has converted it 
into the best and most expeditious mean by which they may 
supply their mutual wants, and carry on their most intimate 
communications. What so violent as steam, and so destrac* 
tive as fire? What so uncertain as the wind? and so 
uncontrollable as the wave? Yet art has rendered these 
unmanageable things instrumental and subsidiary to tiie 
necessities, the comforts, and even the elegances of life. 
What so hard, so cold, and so insensible as marble P Yet the 
sculptor can warm it into life, and bid it breathe an etermtf 
of love. What so variable as colour, so swift as light, or to 
empty as shade ? Yet the pencil of a Baphael can give these- 
fleeting things both a body and a soul ; can confer upon thenu 
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an imperiahable Tigonr, a beantjr that vnereases with age, and 
which must eontmue to captivate generations. In short, 
wisdom can draw expedient from obstacle, invention from 
difficnlly, safety from danger, resonrce from sterility, and 
remedy from poison. In her hiands all things become beanti- 
fol by their adapimemt ; subservient by their use ; and salutary 
by their a^lication. 

Pn0foljeir0je, its Impjerfijctbtt* 

Man grows np to teach his children as a father, and he 
looks back to the time when he himself was tanght as a child. 
Hence he often becomes a pedagogue by circumstance, and a 
dogmatist by choice. He carries these principles beyond his 
own contracted sphere, into regions without his jurisdiction ; 
and assumes the aignitjr of the preceptor, in situations where 
the docility of the pupil would be more consonant to his 
powers, but less congenial to his pride. Neither are words, 
those tools he works with, less imperfect than his skill in 
applying them. Words, ** those fickle dcmghters of the earth," 
are the creation of a being that is finite, and when applied to 
explain that which is iimnite they fail; for that which is 
made surpasses not the maker; nor can that which is 
immeasurable by our thoughts, be measured by our tongues. 
Man is placed in a Efystem where he sees benevolence acting 
through the instrumentality of wisdom : these proofs muJU 
tiply upon him in proportion to his powers of intellectual 
perception ; and in those departments of this system which he 
imderstands the best, these marks of wisdom and benevolence 
are most discernible. An astronomer would have a sublimer 
view of the powers of the First Cause in magnitude than an 
anatomist ; but the anatomist would have a finer conception 
of this wisdom in minuteness than the astronomer. A 
peasant may have as sincere a veneration for this Being, and 
adore him with as pure a worship, as either the astronomer or 
the anatomist; but his anpreciations of him must be less 
exalted, because they are ouilt upon a narrower base. Jf, 
then, in all the parts of this Efystem which we can under- 
stand, these marks of goodness are so plain and legible, is it 
not rational to infer l£e same goodness in those p^s of the 
system which we cannot comprehend ? The Designer of this 
system has not left himseu without a witness, but has 
imfolded his high qualities so fully in most instances, that if 
there are some where he ajppears to us obscure or unintelli- 

N 
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fp}Ae, to believe in our own ignorance, rather than in the 
Injustice of such a Being, is not only the safest creed, but the 
soundest philosophy. The end may be a state of optimism, 
and this would be worthy of God; but the means are a state 
of discipline, and this is fitting for man. 

One endowed with a moderate share of mathematical know* 
ledge might be capable of following Sir Isaac Newton 
through the rationale of many of his propositions, and would 
find hmi clear and irrefragable in all ot them. But presently 
he comes to that philosoj^er's discovery of fluxions, the prin- 
ciples and deductions of which happen to be beyond his 
comprehension : would it not be the height of presumption 
for such a man to suspect Sir Isaac Newton of obacnrifyy 
rather than himself of incapacity? But if this reasoning 
have any weight* between one man and another, with how 
much greater power must it operate between man and his 
Maker ! Infidcoity, alas ! is not always built upon doubt, fo 
this is diffident ; nor philosophy always upon wisdom, for this 
is meek ; but pride is neither. The spoilt children of hupian 
science, like some other bantlings, are seen at times to spurn 
at the good that is offered, in a vain but boisterous stmgi^ 
for the evil that is withheld. 

"^naixiUlOiQt, its pursuit. 

In the pursuit of knowledge, follow it wherever it is to be 
found. Like fern, it is the produce of all climates; and, like 
coin, its circulation is not restricted to any particular cUbb. 
We are ignorant in youth, from idleness ; and we continue so 
in manhood, from pride ; for pride is less asham^ of beasg 
ignorant than of being instructed, and she looks too high to 
mid that which very often lies breath her. Therefore con- 
descend to men of low estate, and be for wisdom that which 
Alcibiades was for power. He that rings only one bell, inll 
hear only one sound ; and he that lives only with one dass, 
will see but one scene of the ^eat drama of life. Mr. Locke 
was asked how he had contrived to accumulate a mine (d 
knowledge so rich, yet so extensive and so deep. He replied* 
that he attributed what little he knew to the not having bees 
ashamed to ask for information ; and to the rule he had hod , 
down of conversing with all descriptions of men on those 
topics chiefly that formed their own peculiar professionB or 
pursuits. . I myself have heard a common blacksmith eloquefl!^ 
when welding of iron has been tibie theme; for what we lai0^ 
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thoronglilj, we can naoally express clearly; since ideas will 
supply words, but words will not always supply ideas. There- 
ibre when I meet with any tliat write obscurely, or converse 
•eonf osedly, I am apt to suspect two things : &*st, that such 
persons do not understand themselves; and, secondly, that 
ihej are not worthy of being understood by others. 

It has been asked whether we are in the dotage or the 
infeuicy of science; a question that involves its own answer: 
not in the infancy, because we have learnt much ; not in the 
'dotaee, because we have much to learn. The fact is we are in 
•a hi^ily progressive state of improvement, and it is astonish- 
ing m how geometrical a ratio the. march of knowledge pro- 
-ceeds. Each new discovery affords fresh light to guide us to 
the explanation of another, until all the dms. comers of our 
ignorance be visited by the rays. Things apparently obscure 
have ultimately illustrated even those that are obvious : thus 
the alchemist m his very failures has enlightened the chemist ; 
4Uid the visionary astrologer, though constantly false in his 
prophecies as to the little events going on upon the earth, has 
•enaoled the astronomer truly to predict those great events 
iihat are taking place in the heavens. Thus it is that one ex- 
periment diffuses its sparks for the examination of a second, 
•each assisting each, and all the whole. Discussion and investi- 
ation are gradually accomplishing that for the intellectual 
i:ht which refraction and reflection have ever done for the 
Eir ; and it is now neither hopeless nor extravagant to antici- 
pate that glorious era, when Truth herself shall have climbed 
the zenith of her meridian, and shall refresh the nations with 
-her " Day-gpring from on high.** 

^tt0foljeir0je ^jetiprota^L 

Wb submit to the society of those that can inform us, but 

re seek the society of those whom we can inform. And men 

f genius ought not to be chagrined if they see blockheads 

.voured with a heartier welcome than themselves. For, when 

3 oommunicate knowledge, we are raised in our own estima- 

fD, ; but when we receive it, we are lowered. That, therefore, 

lich has been observed of treason, maybe said also of talent: 

love instruction, but hate the instructor; and use the light, 

-, abuse the lantern. 

N 2 
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"S^uhanx anx "S^at 

A CEBTAIN degree of labour and exertion seems to have 
been allotted us by Providence, as the condition of bumanity : 
** In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread." This i» 
a curse which has proved a blessing in disguise. And those 
favoured few who, by their rank or their riches, are exempted 
from all exertion, have no reason to be thankfal for the privi- 
lege. It was the observation of this necessity that led the 
ancients to say, that the gods sold us every thing, but gave us 
nothing. Water, however, which is one of the great neces- 
saries of life, may in general be gratuitously procured ; but it 
has been well observ^, that if bread, the other great necessary 
of human life, could be procured on terms equally cheap and 
easy, there would be much more reason to fear that men would 
become brutes, for the want of something to do, rather than 
philosopliers, from the possession of leisure. And the &cts 
seem to bear out the theory. In all couniries where nature 
does the most, man does the least; and where she does but 
little, there we shall find the utmost acme of human exertion. 
Thus, Spain produces the worst farmers, and Scotland the best 
gardeners : tne former are the spoilt children of indulgence ; 
the latter, the hardy offspring of endeavour. The copper, coal, 
and iron of England, inasmuch as they cost much labour to 
dig, and insure a much further accumulation of it when dug, 
have turned out to be richer mines to us than those of Fotosi 
and Peru. The possessors of the latter have been impoverished 
by their treasures, while we have been constantly enriched by 
our exertion. Our merchants, without being aware of it, have 
been the sole possessors of the philosopher's stone ; for they 
have anticipated most of the wealth of Mexico before it arrived 
in Europe, by transmuting their iron and their copper into 
gold. 

Ladies of Pashion starve their happiness to feed their 
Tomtj, and their love to feed their pride. 

^airus ai ^nglantr anir Jfrana^ 

An ambassador* from Naples once said of the young ladieff 
of Paris, that they loved with their heads, and thou^t with 

* This same ambassador -w&a no disgrace to his corps ; and some of his fratenitf 
iroold not be the worse for a spice of his penetration. On being asked by a lady, hor 
it happened that the women have so much political iuflaenoo in Ennoe, bat m> Btf* 
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tiheir hearts ; and could tlie same ambassador now see a cer- 
tain class of young gentlemen in London, he might as truly 
4say of them, that they did neither with either. 

It is curious that some learned dunces, because they can 
-write nonsense in languages that are dead, should despise 
those that can talk sense in languages that are living. '* To 
.acquire a few tongues/' says a Frendi writer, " is the task of a 
lew years ; but to be eloquent in one is the labour of a life/' 

Law and equity are two things which Gk>d hath joined, but 
^which man hath put asunder. 

Ths great remora to any improvement in our civil code is 
the reduction that such rnorm must produce in the revenue. 
The laws' delays, bills of revival, rejoinder, and renewal, empty 
^e Stamp Omce of stamps, the pockets of plaintiff and de- 
fendant of their money; but unfortunately they fill the 
Exchequer. Some one has said, that injustice, if it be speedy, 
would, in certain cases, be more desirable than justice, if it be 
slow ; and although we hear much of the glorious uncertainty 
of the law, yet alf who have tried it will ^d to their cost that 
it can boast of two certainties, expense and delay. When I 
see what strong temptations there are that government should 
4Emnpathize with the judge, the judge with the counsellor, and 
the counsellor with the attorney, in throwing every possible 
embarrassment in the way of legal dispatch and decision, and 
when I weish the humble and comparatively insi^ificant in- 
terests of the mere plaintiff or defendant agamst tms combined 
.array of talent, of influence, and of power, I am no longer 
astonished at the prolongation of suits, and I wonder only at 
iheir termination.* 

in Enfl^flnd, he replied, ** The reason is that men govern in Franee, bat in Ensland 
file laws ; the women can influence the men, but they can have nothing to do wiu the 
.laws, hot to obey them." 

* Ifr. Jeremy Bentham considered litigaticm a great evil, and deemed it the height of 
ereelty to load a lawsnit, which is one evil, with taxation, which is another. It would 
Iw quite as fair, he thought, to tax a man for being ill, by enacting that no ^h^%\&SKBL 
.-Should mite a preeoription without a stamp. Mr. Pitt, on the oonXxwri ^ «aQs&&enAw « 
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As it is &r more difficult to be just than to be generous, so* 
also those who have both in their power will often find it a 
much harder task to punish than to pardon. There is no one^ 
quality of the mind that requires more resolution, and receives < 
a less reward, than that prospective, but ultimately mereifid, 
severity which strikes the individual for the good of the com- 
munil^. The popular voice, the tears of relatives, the influence ■■ 
of ranlc, the eloquence of talent, may all conspire to recommend . 
an act of clemency, in itself most grateful to the sympathies 
of him whose high situation has privileged him to exert it. 
What shall we put into the opposite scale r The public good. 
But it may happen that the public themselves have sig^fied 
their willingness to waive this high consideration. Here, then, . 
the supreme head of the state is forced upon a trial almost too 
great for humanity; he is called upon to sink the feelings of 
the man in the nnnness of the magistrate, to sacrifice the 
finest sensibilities of the heart to the sternest dictates of the 
head, and to exhibit an integrity more pure than the ice of 
Zembla, but as repulsive and as cold. Those who can envy a 
sovereign so painful a prerogative, know little of others, and 
less of themselves. Had Dr. Dodd * been pardoned, who shal 

lavmiit a luxury ! and held that, like other luxuries, it ought to be taxed. ** WmI- 
xninster Hall," said he, " is as open to any man as the London Tavem." To irhioh Ur. . 
Sheridan replied, ** He that entered either without money, would meet with a Teqr 
seorry reception." Some will say that the heavy expenses of law prevent the frequent 
of lawsuits ; but the practice does not confirm the theory. Others will say that tbef 
originate from men of obstinate and quarrelsome dispositions, and that such oofi^t to ■ 
Buffer for their foUy. There would be something in this, provided it were not meoei- 
sary for a wise maa to take a shield, when a fool has taken a sword. Lawsoits, 
Indeed, do generally originate with the obstinate and the ignorant, but they do not ■ 
end with them ; and that lawyer was right who left all his money to the suppOTt <A an 
asylum for fooU and lunatics, sayins, that from such he got it, and to soiui he would 
l)equeath it. ' 

* Many thinking persons lament that forgery should be punished with death, ti 
-we consider forgery as confined to the notes of the Bank of England, it has beea 
nniversally objected to them that they have hitherto been executed in so slovenly ik 
manner as to have become temptations to the crime. But this circumstance has been 



offender. But surely it would be more humane, and mwsh more in the fame spfarit c 
leg^ation, to prevent the crime rather by removing those facilities whidh art •» 
temptations to it, than by passing a law for the punishment of it, so severe that the 
very prosecutors shrink from the ta:$k of going the fall extent of its enaotmenta, \(f 
perpetually permitting the delinquents to plead guilty to the minor offmoe. In tilt 
paxticular case of Dr. Dodd, these obser\-ations will not fully apply; and Thorion^- 
zemark to his sovereign was in this correct, that all partial exeeptUma ahoailA 
1»e scrupulously avoided. I have, however, heard the late Honourable Dainee Baning* ■ 
ton give another reason for Dodd's execution. This genUenum also informed me thtfc 
ie wavjvesent at the attempt to recover Dodd; which would have socoeeded, if * looii^ 
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say bow many men of nmilar talents that cruel pardon might 
liave fatally ensnared P Eloquent as lie was, and exemplary as 
perhaps he would have been, an enUi/rged view of his case 
authorizes this irrefragable inference : that the most undeviaMng 
rectitvde and the Xong&st life of such a man could not have con* 
f erred so great and so permanent a benefit on society as that 
smgle sa^crifice, his deaih. On this memorable occasion, Europe 
saw the greatest monarch she contained acknowledging a 
MOvereign, within his own dominions, greater than himself; a 
90vereign that triumphed not only over his power, but over his 
pity, — ^the Supremacy of the Laws. 

England, with a criminal code the most bloody, and a civil 
code the most expensive, in Europe, can, notwithstanding, 
boast of more happiness and freedom than any other country 
under heaven. The reason is, that despotism, with all its minor 
ramifications of discretionary power lodged in the hands of 
individuals, is utterly unknown. The laws are supreme. 

hftd been fixed npon nearer tlie place of execution, as the vital spark -wm not entirely 
eztingoiahed iriien the measures for resu8citati<m commenced ; but they ultimately 
failed, owing to the immense crowd, which prevented the arrival of the hearse in 
txopeit time. A very feasible scheme had been devised for the doctor's escape from 
Newgate. The outline of it, as I have had it from the gentleman mentioned above, 
was this : — There was a certain woman in the lower walk of life, who happened to be 
in features remarkably like the doctor. Money was not wanting, and she was engaged 
to wait T^Km Dodd in Newgate. Hr. Klrby, at that time the governor of the prison, 
was inclined to show the doctor every civility compatible with his melancholy situa- 
tion ; amongst other indu^nces, books, paper, pens, and a reading-desk had been 
pennitted to be brought to him ; and it was not unusual for the doctor to be found by 
his friends sitting at his reading-desk, dressed in the habiliments of his profession. 
The woman above alluded to was, in the character of a domestic, in the constant habit 
of coming in and out of the prison, to bring books, paper, linen, or other necessaries. 
The party who had planned the scheme of his escape, soon after the introduction of 
this female had been established, met together in a room near the prison, and requested 
the -wonuui to permit herself to be dressed in the doctor's wig, gown, and canonicals. 
She consented ; and in this disguise the resemblance was so striking, that it astonished 
tn who were in the secret, and would have deceived any who were not. She was then 
loonded as to her willingness to assist in the doctor's escape, if she were well 
rewarded : after some consideration, she assented to play her part in the scheqie ; 
which was simply this, that on a day agreed upon, the doctor's irons having been pre- 
viously filed, she should exdiange dresses, put on the doctor's gown and wig, and 
oeeopy his seat at the reading-desk ; while the doctor, suddenly metamorphosed into 
his own female domestic, was to have put a bonnet on his head, to have taken % 
bundle under his arm, and to have walked cooUy and quietly out of the prison. It 
was thonc^t that this plan would have been crowned with success, if the doctor him- 
Mlf could have been persuaded to accede unto it ; but he had all along buoyed himself 
tm with the hope of a reprieve, and, like that ancient general who disdained to owe a 
Tietory to a stratagem, so neither would the doctor be indebted for his life to a trick. 
The ev«&t proved that it was unfortunate that he should have had so many scruples 
on thU occasion and so few on another, [It is almost unnecessary to observe that, 
abuse the above was written, the law has been considerably altered, and forgery i& "^Df^ 
Icmger punished with death.] 
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When men of sense approve, the million are sure to follow; 
to be pleased is to pay a compliment to their own taste. 

The freest possible scope should be given to all the 
opinions, discussions, and mvesti^tions of the learned: if 
frail, they will fall ; if right, thej will remain : like steam, thej 
are dangerous only when pent in, restricted, and conJQned. 
These discordances in the moral world, like the apparent war 
of the elements in the natural, are the veiy means by which 
wisdom and truth are ultimately established in .the one, and 
peace and harmony in the other. 

Wb shaU at times chance upon men of profound and 
recondite acquirements, but whose qualifications, from tiie 
incommunicative and inactive habits of their owners, are as 
utterly useless to others as though the possessors had them 
not. A person of this class may be compared to a fine 
chronometer, but which has no hands to its dial : both are 
constantly right without correcting^ an^r tliat are wrong, and 
may be carried round the world ^ without assisting one 
individual either in making a discovery or taking an 
observation. 

When men in power proftisely reward the intellectoal 
efforts of individuals in their behalf, what are the public to 
presume from this P They may generally presume that the 
cause so remunerated was a bad one, in the opinion of those 
who are so grateful for its defence. In private life, a cUent 
will hardly set any bounds to his generosity, should hii 
couns^ be ingenious enough to gain him a victory, not only 
over his antagonist, but even over the laws themselves ; anat 
in public affairs, we m&j usually infer the weakness of the 
cause, bv the excessive price that ministers have freely paid to 
those whose eloquence or whose sophistry has enabled them 
to make that weakness triumph. 
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Laws that are too severe are temptations to plunder on 
iihe part of the criminal, and to perjury on the part of the 
prosecutor, since he would rather burden his conscience with 
a felse oath than with a true one which would arm Cruelty to 
kill in the garb of Justice. Such laws, therefore, reverse the 
natural order of things, transferring the indignation of {public 
feeling which ought to follow the criminal, to the ferocity of 
that sentence by which he is to suffer, and taking from legis- 
lation its main support, the sympathy of public esteem and 
approbation ; for the victim to too severe a law is considered 
as a martyr rather than a criminal, and that which we pity 
we cannot at the same time detest. But there is, if possible, 
a stronger objection against such laws ; they open a door to 
all kinds of favouritism and partiality; for they afford the 
executive a power of pardoning a friend under the pretext of 
merc^, or of destroymg a foe with the forms of justice. A 
]aw of this nature may be compared to a mastiff which is so 
ferocious that he is never suffered to be let loose, and which is 
no terror to the depredator, because it is known that he is 
<K)nstantly chained. Hence it happens that we often witness 
the juiT, and even the judge, in a criminal process, resorting 
to falsdbood and contradiction, from an amiable determina- 
tion to adhere to that which is merciful, rather than that 
which is legal ; and compelling themselves to consider even 
perjury and prevarication as matters of lesser weip^ht and 
moment, when the life of a fellow-creature is put mto the 
«cale against them. The &ult is in the en^stem, not in the 
mesa; and tiiere is one motto that ought to be put at the head 
of our penal code, " 8v/mmum jus stmma injvo'ia" A law 
•overcharged with severity, like a blunderbuss overloaded with 
powder, will grow rusty by disuse; and neither will be 
Tesorted to, from the shock and the recoil that must inevitably 
follow tibeir explosion* 

Thb science of legislation is like that of medicine in one 
Tespect, that it is far more easy to point out what will do harm, 
than what will do good. " Ne quid mmis," therefore, is per- 
haps quite as safe a maxim for a Solon as for a Hippocrates, 
T)ecati8e it unfortunately happens that a good law cannot o^- 
Tate 80 strongly for the amendment aa 9. \)«A. 'Ssb^ W 'Cs^^ 
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deprayation of the people ; for it is necessary from the veiy 
natnre of tlmigs, that laws shotQd be prohibitoij rather than 
remnneratiye, and act upon our fears rather than upon our 
hopes. Pains and penalties are far more cheap and feasible 
modes of influencing the commuoitj than rewards and encou** 
raeements. Therefore, if a law should strongly recommend 
habits of justice, industry, and sobriety, such a law would be 
feebly obeyed, because it has little to offer, but very much to 
oppose ; it has to oppose all the yicious propensities of our 
nature : but if, through oversight or indiscretion, a law should 
happen to connive at, or to tempt the subject to, habits of 
fraud, idleness, or inebriety, such a law, inasmuch as it falls in 
with all the vicious propensities of our nature, would meet 
with a practical attention even beyond its own enactments, 
and produce works of mpererogation on the side of delinquency ; 
for tne road to virtue is a rugged ascent, to vice a smootii de- 
clivity, — "fadlia descensus Avemi," To strengthen the above 
positions, all the bearings of the Poor Laws upon socie^ 
might be fairly adduced. Most of their enactments operate as 
a &)unty upon idleness, and as a drawback upon exertion; 
they take m)m independence its proper pride, from mendidlT 
its salutary shame; they deprive foresight of its fair reward, 
and improvidence of its just responsibility. They act as a 
constant and indiscriminating invitation to the marriage-feast, 
crowding it with guests, without putting a single diui upon 
the table : we might even affirm iJh&t these laws now indicode a 
quite contrary tendenc^r, and are beginning to remove the 
dishes, although they still continue to invite the guests ; for 
there are numerous instances where the paralysing pressure of 
the poor-rates has already begun to produce its own necessary 
and final consummation, — the non-cuUivation of the soil ! * The 

* Before a committee of the House of Commons, some feaxfol evidence -was ]aibfij 
adduced, -vrhich went to prove the alarming fact, that In some oases, partienUuiy in m 
neighbourhood of large manufacturing towns, estates had not been cultiyated, as beiac 
utterly unequal to meet the double demand of rates and of rent. Our late pditioal 
Hercules, Mr. Pitt, felt the necessity, but shrunk from the difSculty, of cleansing tiM 
Augean stable of the Poor Laws. The most effectual mode of assisting the poor nmfe 
be the devising of some source of employment that shall enable them to a$ti$t (Ami- 
selves. But it unfortunately happens that, unless this employment be profitaUiS t» 
those who find the capital, it will not Umg be serviceable to those who find the inda^7$ 
and how to devise adequate en4>lojTr.cnt for the labourer, that shall at the same tima 
repay the capitalist, is the grand arcanum we want to get hold of, — " JUe labors koe <{pM 
€si." Our inexhaustible treasures of coal and of iron have made the steam pofirar la 
available, and so accessible, that there seems to be no assignable limit to the unptoro* 
ment of our machinery. But to permit our own machinery to be exported, is about if 
■wise as to hammer swords upon our own anvils, to be employed against onrsdvo " '~ 
nottrosfahrieata eat Tnachina murof." (YiRon., JEn,, ii.,46.) It is impossible to d 



■wise as to hammer swords upon our own anvils, to be employed against onrsdvea ; ^te 
' ' * '£<Ua eat Tnachina murof." (YiRon., JEn,, ii.,46.) Itis impossible to dniifa 
of their spirit of enterprise and of invention, or of the power (rf their mg»* 



unity, and their habits of industry ; but our machinery is the embodied result of iJl <heM 
tbinga put together, and in this point the exportatimi of oar apparatus is ta daptis 
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eode of the Poor Laws lias at length grown np into a tree,, 
which, like the febnlons upas, overshadows and poisons the- 
land: unwholesome expedients were the bud, dilemmas and 
deprayities ham been the blossom, and danger and despair are 
the bitter fruit; ** radiee ad Tartara tendUj' 

Lbtity is often less foolish, and gravity less wise, than, 
each of them appear. 

Nations will more readily part with the essentials than with- 
the forms of liberty ; and Napoleon might have died an emperor 
in reality, if he had been contented to have lived a consul in 
name. Had Cromwell displayed his hankering for royaliy^ 
somewhat sooner than he did, it is not improbable that he 
would have survived his power. Mr. Pitt gamed a supremacy 
in this country, which none of his predecessors dared to hope, 
and which none of his successors will, I trust, attempt to 
attain. For twenty years, he was de facto, not de jure, a 
king. But he was wise in his generation, and took care to- 
conHne the swelling stream of his ambition to channels that 
were eonatiiutional ; and with respect to the impurity, the 
filth, and the corruption of those channels, he trusted to the 

hb of mnch of the benefit of those Idgh qnalifloations stated above ; and so the 
INnrers of our own heads may ultimately paralyse the labours of our oton hands. The 
gigantio and formidable dilemma of the present day is this : three orders of men are 
fttaDy necessary to the existence of the state ; for onr national independence is triune f, 
zesting upon the welfare of the agricidtarist, the mannfactorer, and the merchant. 
But the misfortune is« that the agriculturist wants one state of things opposite to, and 
destmetiYe of, the interests of tiie other two ; for the agriculturist must have hi^ 
inioes, or he can no longer meet the heavy demands upon the land ; but the merchant 
fund the manufacturer are equally anxious for low prices at home, to enable them to 
eampete with the foreigner abroad. Now, inasmuch as it is chiefly from our superi- 
ority in maehinery that we are still -able to command a preference of our articles ic 
foreign markets, notwithstanding the state of high prices at home, it follows, that the 
means by which that superiority is preserved should be most jealously guaided, and, 
VkB a productive patent, kept a$ far an poseible exclusively to ourselves. So unbounded ' 
Is the power of machinery, that I have been informed thiebt raw cotton is brought by a 
long and expensive voyage to England, wrought into yam, and carried out to £adia, to 
«iq>ply the x>oor Hindoo with the staple commodity for his muslins of the finest fabric ; 
moA this yam, after having performed two voyages, we can supply him with at a 
cheaper rate than the Hindoo himself can spin it, although he is contented with a diet 
of zioe and water, and a remuneration of about one penny per day. And I have heard 
a laoe-manuf acturer in the west of England aflOrm, that one pound of raw cottoQ has 
I spmi by mafihineiy so fine, that it would reach from London to Ediptevtt^ 
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vast means lie possessed of alarming the weak, blinding the 
acute, bribing tne mercenary, and intimidating the bold ; con- 
fiding his own individual security to that semshness inherent 
in our nature, which dictates to the most energetic mind to 
have too much respect for itself to become a Catiline, and too 
little esteem for others to become a Cato. There was a 
short period in the Roman history, when the nation enjoyed as 
much liberty as is compatible with the infirmities of humanity. 
Their neighbours, the Athenians, had much of the form, but 
little of the substance, of freedom : disputers about this rich 
inheritance, rather than enjoj^ers of it, the Athenians treated 
liberty as schismatics religion, the true benefits of both 
being respectively lost to each by the rancorous contentions 
about them. 



All governments ought to aspire to produce the highest 
happiness by the least objectionable means. To produce good 
wi&out some admixture of ill, is the prerogative of the Deiiy 
alone. In a state of nature, each individual would strive to 
preserve the whole of his liberty ; but then he would be also 
liable to the encroachments of others, who would feel equalfy 
determined to preserve the whole of theirs. In a state of 
civilization, each individual voluntarily sacrifices a part of 
his liberty to increase the general stock. But he sacrifices 
this liberty only to the laws ; and it ought to be the care of 
good governments, that this sacrifice of the individual is 
repaid him in security, and with interest; otherwise, thd 
splendid declamations of Rousseau might be verified, and a 
state of nature be preferred to a state of civilization. The 
liberty we obtain by being members of civilized society wouM 
be licentiousness, if it allowed us to harm others ; and slaveiji 
if it prevented us from benefitting ourselves. True liberfjt 
therefore, allows each individual to do all the good he can to 
himself, without injuring his neighbour. 



We might perhaps with truth affirm, that all nations do, ^ 
tkll times, enjoy exactly as much liberty as they deserve, o^ 
710 more. But it is evident this observation applies only to 
lliose nations that are strong enough to maintain their inde* 
pendence; because a country may be overwhelmed by * 
^werful neighbour, as Greece by Turkey, Italy bjr France; or 
i» state may be made the victim of a combination ci other 
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, as Poland, or Saxony, or Gknoa ; and it is not meant to 
. that all of these enjoy as much liberty as they deserve ; 
.tions, as well as individuals, are not exempted &om some 
for the causes of which they cannot justly accuse them- 
. But, if we return to our first position, we might 
ps with truth affirm, that France in the commencement 
r revolution was too mad, that during the reign of 
' she was too cowardly, and under the despotism of 
[eon too ambitious, to be worthy of so great a blessing^ 
•erty. She is now gradually becoming more rational, 
n the same proportion, more free. Of some of the other 
18 of Eiurope, we mi^ht observe that Portugal and Spain 
DO ignorant and bigoted for freedom, — **populu8 wU 
;" that Russia is too barbarous, and Turkey, in aU 
, too debased, and too brutalized, to deserve to be free ; 
the physically blind can have no light, so the intellect 
' blind can have no liberty. Germanv, inasmuch as she 
1 to merit freedom the most, will probably first attain it; 
4 by assassination; for power will use the dungeon, when 
ir uses the dagger. In England, we enjoy quite as much 
y as we are worthy or capable of, if we consider the 
If and deep ramifications of the corruption that pervades 
.t is a corruption not restricted to the representative, but 
.encing with the constituent ; and if the people are sold 
lers, it is because they have first sold themselves. If 
'■ is doubly blessed, corruption is doubly cursed : cursed 
then, both " in him that gives, and him that takes ; " for no 
Mis without a stumbline-block, nor yields without a 
;er. In confirmation of ^at has been advanced above, 
ight also add, that all national benefits, of which liberty 
greatest, form as complete and visible a part of God's 
. administration already begun, as those blessings that 
articular and individual : we might even say that the 
r are more promptly and punctuaQy bestowed than the 
; because nations, in their national capacity, can exist 
on earth, and, therefore, it is on earth alone that as 
IS they can be punished or rewarded ; but individuals 
list in another state, and in that they will meet a full 
nal retribution. It is a moral obligation, therefore, on 
IS to defend their freedom, and by defending to deserve 
foble minds, when struggling for their liberties, often 
ihemselves by their firmness, and always inspire others 
eir example. Therefore the reign of terror to which 
e submitted, has been more justly termed " the reign of 
dice." One knows not which most to execrofe^,— \3aa 
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nation that could submit to snflfer eucli atrocities, or that low 
and blood-thirsly dema^gae that could inflict them. Fraaoeb 
in Buccumbine to such a wretch as Bobespierre, exhibited not 
lier patience, but her pusillanimity. I have reaA of a king of 
>8pam, who, having inadvertently expressed some compassioii 
for one of the victmis at an auio dafe, was condemned to lose 
one quart of his blood, which the inquisitor-general insisted 
should be publicly burnt by the hands of the common hang- 
man, in the great square of Madrid. Here, again, we know 
not which most to despise, the monarch that could submit to 
such a sentence, or the proud priest that could pronounce it; 
• and the most galling of all fetters, those ri vetted by supersti- 
tion, well befitted the people that could tamely behold such 
an insult offered to their king. This then seems to be the 
upshot of what has been advanced, thai liberty is tJie highest 
hUssvng thai a naiion can enjoy ; that it must he first desenei 
before it can he enjoyed ; and that it is the truest interest of fhs 
prince, no less than of the people, to employ all just amd honed 
means thai it may he hoth deserved and enjoyed. But as ciyil 
liberty is the greatest blessing, so civil stnfe is the greatest 
curse that can befall a nation; and a people should be as 
•cautious of straining their privilege, as a prmce his preroga< 
tive ; for the true fnend of both knows, that either, if th^ 
submit to encroachments to-day, are only preparing for thoU' 
selves the choice of two evils for to-morrow, — ^humiliation or 
resistance. But as corruption cannot thrive where none will 
submit to be corrupted, so also oppression cannot prosper 
where none will submit to be enslaved. Borne had ceased to 
be tenanted hy Romans, or Nero would not have dared to amnsd 
himself with his fiddle, nor Caligula with his horse. 



Liberty will not descend to a people, a people must rai* 
themselves to liberty : it is a blessing tJiat must be earned 
before it can be enjoyed. That nation cannot be free where 
reform is a common hack, that is dismissed with a kick, the 
moment it has brought the rider to his place. That natioii 
<!annot be free where parties are but different roads leading to 
one common destination, plunder. That nation cannot be 
free where the rulers will not feel /or the people, until they^ 
obHged to feel with the people ; and then it is too late. Tb^ 
nation cannot be free that is bought by its own consent, aoA 
sold against it; where the rogue that is in ra^s is kept iK 
•countenance by the rogue that is in ruffles; and where froiB 



I 
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liiffli to low, from the lord to the laeqnej, there is nothing 
radical but cormption, and nothing contemptible but poverty ; 
irhere both ]patriot and placeman, perceivmg that money can 
do every thmg, are prepared to do every thing for money. 
That nation cannot be free where reli^on is, with the higher 
orders, a matter of indifference ; with the middle, of acqui- 
•eaoence; and with the lower, of fanaticism. That nation can« 
not be free where the leprosy of selfishness sticks to it as close 
JUB the cnrse of Elisha to his servant Gehazi ; where the rulers 
ask not what recommends a man, but who ; and where those 
who want a rogue have no occasion to make, but to choose. I 
liope there is no nation like this under heaven ; but if there 
were, these are the things that, however great she might be, 
would keep such a nation from liberty, and liberty from her. 
These are the things that would force upon such a nation, 
first, a government of expedients, secondly, of difficulties, and 
lastly, of danger. Such a nation could begin to feel only by 
fearing all that she deserved, and finish by suffering all that 
iflhe feared. 



It is astonishing how much more anxious people are to 
lengthen life than to improve it; and as misers often lose 
large sums of money in attempting to make more, so do hypo- 
chondriacs squander large sums of time in search of nostrums, 
ly which they vainly hope they may set more time to squan- 
>der. Thus the diumals give us ten thousand recipes to live 
ilonj^, for one to live well ; and hence the use of that present 
which we have, is thrown away in idle schemes of how we shall 
Oibuse that future we may not have. No man can promise 
himself even fifty years of life, but any man may, if he please, 
live in the proportion of fifty years in forty : — let him rise 
•early, that he may have the d&j oefore him ; and let him make 
ihe most of the day by determining to expend it on two sorts 
«of acanaintance only, — those by whom something may be got, 
:and those from whom something may be learnt. 



Many who find the day too long, think life too short ; but 
'Short as life is, some find it long enough to outlive their cha- 
imctem, their constitutions, and their estates. 

Jk naval architecture, the rudder is first fitted i3i)«xJ\.^<;s&. 
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the ballasfc is put on board, and, last of all, the cam> and the 
sails. It is tar otherwise in the fitting up and forminf< of 
man : he is launched into life with the cargo of his facnltieg 
aboard, and all the sails of his passions set ; but it is the long 
and painfal work of his life to acquire the ballast of experience, 
and to form the rudder of reason. Hence it too often nappena 
that his frail vessel is shipwrecked before he has laid m the 
necessarjr quantity of ballast ; or that he has been so long in 
completmg the rudder, that the vessel is become too crazy to- 
benefit by its application. 



^ifl&i » ^daxmitv. 



Light, whether it be material or moral, is the best ref ormerr 
for it prevents those disorders which other remedies sometimea 
cure, but sometimes confirm. 

Webe we as eloquent as angels, yet should we please some 
men, some women, and some children, much more by listening 
than by talking. 

^it-erarg €omi^aBxtxan. 

The great, perhaps the principal, cause of that delight which 
we receive from a faie composition ,whether it be in prose* or in 
verse, I conceive to be this : the marvellous and magic power 
it confers upon the reader; enabling an inferior mind at one 
glance, and almost without an effort, to seize, to embrace, and 
to ei^'oy those remote combinations of wit, melting harmonies' 
of sound, and vigorous condensations of sense, which cost ft 
superior mind so much perseverance, labour, and time. And 1 
thmk I am supported in this proposition by the fact, that our 
admiration of fine writing will always be in proportion to ito 
real difficulty and its apparent ease. And on the contrary, i^ 
is equally corroborative of my statement, tiiat any thing of 

* I am persnaded that the rhythm of prose is tax more difflonlt, and in mx^ 
fewer hands, than the harmony of poetry. We have so many middling poeU that ft 
xnight exclaim with Jayenal : 

" Stnlta est olementia, cum tot nbiqne 
Yatibos ooourra8,"--Juv., i., 18. 

If most of them conld be melted down into one sterling writer of solid prose, tiH^ ' 
paULditrs and their readers would hare less to complain c£. 
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oonfdaion or obscurity, creative of a pause in the electric 
tapidity excited within us by genuine talent, weakens in some 
sort its influence, and impedes the full success of its power. 

The society of dead authors has this advantage over that 
of the living, — ^they never flatter us to our faces, nor slander us 
behind our backs, nor intrude upon our privacy, nor quit their 
shelves until we take them down. Besides, it is always easy 
to shut a book, but not quite so easy to get rid of a lettered 
coxcomb. Living authors, therefore, are usually bad com- 
panions. If they have not gained a character, they seek to do 
so by methods often ridiculous, always disgusting ; and if they 
have established a character, they are silent, for fear of losing 
by their tongue what they have acquired by their pen ; for 
many authors converse much more foolishly than Goldsmith, 
who have never written half so well. 

LirBBATUBE has her quacks no less than medicine, and they 
are divided into two classes, — those who have erudition without 
genius, and those who have volubility without depth. We shall 
set second-hand sense from the one, and origmal nonsense 
&om the other. 

"^xUxuix oi ^0nir0n* 

These is a spot in Birmingham where the steam power is 
concentrated on a very large scale, in order to be let out in 
small parts and parcels to those who may stand in need of it ; 
and something similar to this may be observed of the power 
of mind in London. It is concentrated and brought together 
here into one focus, so as to be at the service of all who may 
wish to avail themselves of it. And Doctor Johnson was not 
far from the truth, when he observed, that he could sit in the 
smoky comer of Bolt Court, and draw a circle round himself, 
of one mile in diameter, that should comprise and embrace 
more energy, ability, and intellect, than could be found in the 
whole island besides. The circumstance of talent of every 
"kmd being so accessible, in consequence of its being so con- 
tigaouB, this it is that designates London as the real Imivecait^ 

o 
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of England. If we wish indeed to collate moMueripU, we may 
repair to Oxford or to Cambridge; but we must come to Lou* 
don,* if we would collate men. 

In literature our taste will be discovered by that which we 
give, and our judgment by that which we withhold. 

Logic is a large drawer, containing some useful instm^ 
ments, and many more that are superfluous. But a wise maa. 
will look into it for two purposes, — ^to avail himself of those 
instruments that are really useful, and to admire the ingenuity 
with which those that are not so are assorted and arranged. 

OouLD any nostrum be discovered that would considerabfy 
lengthen the life of man, this specious good would be a real 
evil to the best interests of humanity : first, by diminishinfl[ 
the value of the reversions of virtue by postponing the period 
of their realization ; and, secondly, by giving longevity to the 
development, and permanence to the prosperity, of vice. 

Although the majority of the inhabitants of London will 
stop to gaze at the merest trifles, will be amused by the heaviest 
efforts of dulness, and will believe the grossest absurdities; 
though they are the dupes of all that is designing abroad, or 
contemptible at home; yet, by residing in this wonderM me- 
tropolis, let not the wisest man presume to thmk he shall 
910^ add to his wisdom, nor the most experienced man to htf 
experience. 

Expense of thought is the rarest prodigality, and to daie 
to live alone the rarest courage ; since there are many who 

* These observations do not at all interfere -with some former remaiics an the stili 
of the labouring classes of the community in the metropolis ; for the seientijie 
ment is of the Idg^est order, and he that is great in London iriU not be littte 
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liad' rather meet their bitterest enemy in the field, than their 
•own hearts in their closet. He that has no resources of mind 
ds more to be pitied than he who is in want of necessaries for 
the body ; and to be obliged to beg our daily happiness from 
others, bespeaks a more l^entable poverty than that of him 
^ho begs his daily bread. 



^0xjtta:ri% 



Men are bom with two eyes, but with one tongue, in order 
that they should see twice as much as they say ; but, from 
their conduct, one would suppose that they were bom with 
two tongues and one eye ; for those talk the most who have 
observed the least, and obtaiide their remarks upon every thing 
who have seen into nothing. 

Watxh lit. 

Louis the Fourteenth, having become a king by the death 
ixf his minister Mazarin, set up the trade of a conqueror on 
his own account. The devil treated him as he does young 
flamesters, and bid very high for him, at first, by granting 
him unexampled success. He finished by punishing him with 
reverses equally unexampled. Thus, that sun which he had 
iaken for his device, although it rose in cloudless majesty, was 
•doomed to set in obscurity, tarnished by the smoke of his 
defeats, and tinged with the blood of his subjects. 

Love is a volcano, the crater of which no wise man will ap- 
3)roach too nearly, lest, from motives far less philosophical than 
those of Empedocles,* he should be swallowed up, leaving 
4Something behind him that will tell more tales than a slipper. 



Love is an alchemist that can transmute poison into food ; 

* Horace, gpeakiztg of this philosopher, says :— 

** Ardentem frigidns Mtn&m 
Insiluit." 
^Themoimtain threw out his slipper, which discovered his fate. It is recorded that 
Azistotle, from motives of the same unquenchable cariosity, threw himself into the 
Suxipas : the phenomena of the flax and reflux of this river puzzled oar philosopher 
Bo zanch, that he jumped into the stream, exclaiming, " Since I cannot comprehend 
^a» Snripus, the Euripus shall comprehend me." 

O 2 
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and a spaniel, that prefers even pnnishnient from one Land to 
caresses from another. But it is in love as in war, we are often 
more indebted for our success to the weakness of the defence 
than to the energy of the attack ; for mere idleness has ruined 
more women than passion, vanity more than idleness, and* 
credulity more than either. 



The power of Love consists mainly in the privil^e thafc 
Potentate possesses of coining, circulatmg, and making current; 
those falsenoods between man and woman that would not pas^^ 
for one moment either between woman and woman, or nuns 
and man. 



The plainest man that can convince a woman that he^ is 
really in love with her, has done more to make her in love with 
him than the handsomest man, if he can produce no such con- 
viction. For the love of woman is a shoot, not a seed, and 
flourishes most vigorously only when engrafted on that lore 
which is rooted in the breast of another. 



Love is an alliance of friendship and of lust : if the fonner 

Predominate, it is a passion exalted and refined ; but if the 
itter, gross and sensual. 



Love, like the cold bath, is never negative : it seldom learos 
us where it finds us ; if once we plunge into it, it will either 
heighten our virtues or inflame our vices. 

^0ijje anir (BxixtxtuiJiit. 

It is a dangerous experiment to call in Gratitude as an allj 
to Love. Love is a Tebt which inclination always pays, obligft^ 
tion never; and the moment it becomes lukewarm anderft* 
nescent, reminiscences on the score of gratitude serve onl^ ^ 
smother the flame by increasing the fu^. 
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Love may exist without jealousy, although this is rare ; but 
Jealousy may exist without love, and this is common ; for jea- 
lousy can feed on that which is bitter, no less than on that 
which is sweet, and is sustained by pride as often as by 
tiffection. 

^0frje's '§.tbtnQt. 

Women will pardon any offence rather than a neglect of 
their charms, and rejected love re-enters the female bosom with 
a hatred more implacable than that of Goriolanus when he re- 
turned to Rome. In good truth we should have many Poti- 
phars were it not that Josephs are scarce. All Addison's 
address and integrity were found necessary to extricate him 
firom a dilemma of this kind. The Marquis des Yardes fared 
not so well. Madame the Duchess of Orleans fell in love with 
him, although she knew he was the gallant of Madame Sois- 
-sons, her most intimate friend. She even went so far as to 
make a confidante of Madame Soissons, who not only agreed 
to give him up, but carried her extravagance so far as to send 
for the Marquis, and to release him in the presence of Madame 
from all his obligations, and to make him formally over to her. 
The Marquis des Vardes, deeming this to be only an artifice of 
gallantry to try how faithful he was in his amours, thought it 
most prudent to declare himself incapable of change, in terms 
iull of respect for the Duchess, but of passion for Madame 
Soissons. His ruin was determined upon from that moment, 
nor could his fidelity to the one save him from the effects of that 
hatred which his indifference had excited in the breast of the 
other. As a policizer, the Marquis reasoned badly ; for had he 
been right in his conclusion, it would have been no difficult 
matter for him, on the ladies discovering their plot, to have 
persuaded his first favourite that his heart was not in the 
thing, and that he had fallen into the snare only firom a defer- 
ence to her commands ; and if he were wrong in his conclusion, 
which was the case, a woman does not like a man the worse for 
having many favourites, if he deserts them all for her; she 
dBmcies that she herself has the power of fixing the wanderer ; 
that other women conquer like the Parthians, but that ^e 
Jierself, like the Romans, can not only make conquests, but 
.letain them.* 

* It follows, upon the same principle, that the converse of what has heen ofl«t<iAu 
itSKfwe idU also he true, and that women will pardon almost ukj «s\x«n«js>!i^&«& Vsx'Cd!^ 
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We most readily forgire tliat attack wliicli affords ns |ui 
opportunity of reaping a splendid trimnpli. A wise man will 
not sally fortli from his doors to cndgel a fool, who is in 
the act of breaking his windows by pelting them with 
guineas. 

To cure us of our immoderate love of gain, we should 
seriously consider how many eoods there are that money will 
not purchase, and these the best ; and how many evils there 
are that money will not remedy, and these the worst. An 
ancient philosopher of Athens, where the property of the 
wealthy was open to the confiscations of the informer, con- 
soled himself for the loss of his fortune by the following 
reflection : " I have lost my money, and with it my cares ; for 
when I was rich, I was afraid of every poor man ; but nov 
that I am poor, every rich man is afiraid of me.*' 

GovESNMENTS connive at many things which they oa^t 
to correct, and correct many things at which they ought to 
connive. But there is a mode of correcting so as to endear, 
and of conniving so as to reprove. 

Magnanimity is incompatible with a very profound respect 
for the opinions of others on any occasion, and more partum* 
larly where they happen to stand between us and the tmih. 
Had our Lord respected aU the forms, usages, ceremonies, and 
tenets of his countrymen, there had beai no Bedemption; 
and had Luther been biassed by the opinions of his conteiB- 

men, if fhey appear to have been the uncontrollable effects of an inordinate lom tfj 
Admiration. It is well known from the confession of Catharine herself, that Akv 
Orlflff, though at that time a common soldier in the guards, had the kordiMM tosMi* 
the fint adYaaces to the Aatocratrix of all the Bossias. 
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poraries, by the dogmas of synods, the creeds of councils, or 
we authority of tifles, there had been no Beformation. 



As the mean haye a calculating ararice, that sometimes 
inclines them to give ; so the magnanimous have a condescend- 
ing generosity, that sometimes inclines them to receive. 

Ik the obscurity of retirement, amid the squalid poverty and 
revolting privations of a cottage, it has often been my lot to 
witness scenes of magnanimity and self-denial as much beyond 
the belief as the practice of the great ; a heroism borrowing 
no support either from the eaze of the many, or the admira- 
tion of the few, yet flourishmg amidst ruins, and on the con- 
fines of the grave : a spectacle as stupendous in the moral 
world as the falls of the Missouri in the natural ; and, like 
tlukt mighty cataract, doomed to display its grandeur only 
where there are no eyes to appreciate its magniiicence. 

KONE knew how to draw long bills on faturity, that never 
wfll be honoured, better than Mahomet. He possessed him- 
sdf of a large stock of real and present pleasure and power 
here, by promising a visionary quantum of those good tilings 
to his followers hereafter ; and, like the maker of an almanack* 
made his fortune in this world by telling absurd lies about 
another. 

Thebe are some benefits which may be so conferred as to 
become the very refinement of revenge ; and there are some 
evfls which we had rather bear in sullen silence than be 
Telieved from at the expense of our pride. In the reign of 
AbdaUah the Third there was a great drought at Bagdad; the 
Mahometan doctors issued a decree that the prayers of the 
fidthful should be offered up for rain; the drought continued. 
The Jews were then permitted to add their prayers to those of 
the true believers ; the supplications of both were ineffectuaL 
As &mine stared them in the fece, those dog;a, \S[i<^ ^!SVms^aasD&> 
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were at length eDJoined also to pray. It so liappened thsbl 
torrents of rain immediately followed. The whole condaffe.^ 
with the mufti at their h^, were now as indignant at tii^ 
cessation of the drought as they were before alarmed at it^ 
continuance. Some explanation was necessary to the people 
and a holy convocation was held ; the members of it came t«-. 
this unanimous determination : That the God of their proph^ 
was highly gratified by the prayers of the feiithfiil, that theas 
were as incense and as sweet-smelling savour unto him, ai^ 
that he refused their requests that he might prolong tt:^ 
pleasure of listening to their supplications ; but that Hkm.* 
prayers of those G&istian infidels were an abomination ^tx) 
the Deity, and that he granted their petitions the sooil.€t 
to get rid of their loathsome importunities. 



Man, if he compare himself with all that he can see, is at 
the zenith of power ; but if he compare himself with all that 
he can conceive, he is at the nadir of weaikness. 

Man is an embodied paradox, a bundle of contradictionB; 
and as some set-off against the marvellous thin^ that he hBB 
done, we might fairly adduce the monstrous things that he 
has believed. The more gross the fraud,* the more glibly vill 
it so down, and the more greedily will it be swallowed; since 
folly will always find faith wherever impostors will find 
impudence. 

The wealthy and the noble, when they expend large suolb 
in decorating their houses with the rare and costly efforts of 
genius, with busts frx)m the chisel of a Oanova, and with 
cartoons from the pencil of a Raphael, are to be commendedt 
if they do not stand still here, but go on to bestow some paioB 

* Who eonld have supposed that snoh a \n:etch as Joanna Sonfhoote oodd ht^ 
gained nmneioas and wealthy proselytes in the nineteenth centoiy, in an ei** 
general ittomination, and in the first metropolis of the world ? I answer, None ip 
j^MlnwiplwnMTfaoBe creed it is, "2^a culmirari," when the foDy of mankind if d* 
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and cost, tliat the master himself be not inferior to the man- 
sion, and that the owner be not the only thing that is little, 
amidst eveiything else that is great. The house may draw 
visitors, bnt it is the possessor alone that can detain them. 
.We cross the Alps, and, after a short interval, we are glad to 
zetmu. We go to see Italy, — not the Italicms, 

Mabbiage is a feast where the grace is sometimes better 
ihasi the dvtmer. 

Matches, wherein one party is all passion, and the other all 
indifference, will assimilate about as well a? ice and fire. It 
is possible that the fire will dissolve the ice, but it is most 
probable that it will be extinguished in the attempt. 

He that dies a martyr, proves that he was not a knave, but 
by no means that he was not a fool ; since the most absurd 
doctrines are not without such evidence as martyrdom can 
produce. A martyr, therefore, by the mere act of suffering, 
<!an prove nothing but his own faith. If, as was the case of 
the primitive Christian martyrs, it should clearly appear that 
the sufferer could not have been himself deceived, then, indeed, 
the evidence rises high, because the act of martyrdom absolves 
2iim from the charge of wilfully deceiving others. 



Two things are necessary to a modem martyr, — some to 
pity, and some to persecute, some to regret, and some to roast 
him. If martyrdom is now on the decline, it is not because 
martyrs are less zealous, but because martyr- mongers are more 
wise. The light of intellect has put out the fire of persecution, 
as other fires are observed to smoulder before the light of the 
son. 



The martyrs to vice fer exceed the martyrs to virtue, both 
in endurance and in number. So blinded are we by our 
passions, that we suffer more to be damned than to be 
•saved. 
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He that gives a portion of his time and talent to the inTes* 
tigation of mathematical truth, will come to all other ques- 
tions with a decided advantage over his opponents. He will 
be in argument what the ancient Romp^ns were in the field: 
to them the day of battle was a day of comparative recreation* 
because they were ever accustomed to exercise with arms 
much heavier than they fought; and their reidews differed 
from a real battle in two respects, — ^they encountered more 
&tigue, but the victory was bloodless. 

The science of mathematics performs more than it pwv 
mises, but the science of metaphysics promises more than it 
j^erforms. The study of mathematics, like the Nile, begins 
in minuteness, but ends in magnificence ; but the study of 
metaphysics begins with a torrent of tropes, and a copious 
current of words, yet loses itself at last in obscurity and con* 
jecture, like the Niger in his barren deserts of sand. 

Matsimony is an engagement which must last the life of 
one of the parties, and there is no retracting, " vestigia iwM 
retroTswm ; " therefore, to avoid all the horror of a repentance 
that comes too late, men should thoroughly know the real 
causes that induce them to take so important a step before 
they venture upon it. Do they stand in need of a wife, ul 
heiress, or a nurse P is it their passions, their wants, or tiiear 
infirmities, that solicit them to wed P Are they candidates for 
that happy state, propter opus, opes, or opem ? according to- 
the epigi*am. These are questions much more proper to be 
proposed before men go to the altar, than after it ; they are 
points which, well ascertained, would prevent many disappoint- 
ments, often deplorable, often ridiculous, always remediless. 
"We shotQd not then see young spendthritts allying themsdres 
to females who are not so, only because they have nad nothing 
to expend; nor old debauchees taking a blooming beauly to 
their bosom, when an additional flannel waistcoat would hafS 
been a bedfdlow much more salutary and appropriate. 
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We may doubt of the existence of matter if we please, and,. 
ISke Berkelejr, even deny it, without subjecting ourselves to 
the shame of a very conclusive confutation ; but there is this 
remarkable difference between matter and mind, — he that 
doubts the existence of mind, by doubting proves it. 



Memory is the Mend of wit, but the treacherous ally of 
invention ; and there are many books that owe their success 
to two things, — the good memory of those who write them,, 
and the bad memory of those who read them. 

Why is it that we so constantly hear men complaining of 
th^r memory,* but none of their judgment ? Is it that tney 
are less ashamed of a short memoiy, because they have heard 
that this is a failing of great wits P or is it because nothing is 
more common than a fool with a strong memory, or more 
rare than a man of sense with a weak judgment ? 

It is common to say, that a liar will not be believed, though, 
he should speak the truth ; but the converse of this proposition 
is equally true, but more unfortunate, — ^that a man who has 
gained a reputation for veracity will not be discredited, although 
He should utter that which is false ; but he that would make 
use of a reputation for veracity to establish a lie, would set fire 
to tbe temple of Truth with a &ggot stolen from her own altar. 

We piiy those that have lost their eyes, because they admit 
their infirmity, are thankful for our assistance, and do not 

* Of all the faeolties of fhe mind, memory is the first that flonrishes, and the first 
that dies. Qainotilian has said, " Qvtantum memoria^ tantum ingenii ; " bat if this 
nuDdm were either true, or believed to be so, all men would be as satisfied with iheix 
memory aa they at present are with their judgment. 
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deny ns that li^ht wliich they themselves have lost. But it is 
fJEu: otherwise with the blindness of the mind, which, although 
it be a calamity far more deplorable, seldom obtains that fcul 
commiseration it deserves. The reason is, that the mentally 
blind too often claim to be sharp-sighted, and in one respect 
are so, since they can perceive that in themselves which no one 
else can discover. Hence it happens, that they are not only 
indignant at the proffered assistance of the enlightened, bat 
most officiously obtrude their guidance upon them. Inflexi* 
bility, alas ! is not confined to truth, nor inconstancy to error; 
and those who have the least pretensions to dogmatize, are not 
always those who have the least inclination to do so. It is 
upon such lamentable occasions as these, that the scriptoral 
paradox has been carried to a still greater excess of absurdityi 
when the presumption of those that are blind would insist np(^ 
leading those that can set. 

These is an elasticity in the human mind, capable of bearing 
much, but which will not show itself until a certain weight w 
affliction be put upon it. Its powers may be compared to thofle 
vehicles whose springs are so contrived that they get on 
smoothly enough when loaded, but jolt confoundedly when they 
have nothing to hear. 

Nobility of birth does not always insure a corresponding 
nobility of mind ; if it did, it would always act as a stimnlnB 
to noble actions ; but it sometimes acts as a clog rather than 
^ spur. For the favour and consideration of our fellow-men 
is, perhaps, the strongest incentive to intellectual exertion; 
but rank and title, unfortunately for the possessors of thenif 
insure that favour and consideration, even without exertion, 
which others hardly can obtain by means of it. Therefore, men 
high in rank are sometimes low in acquirement, not so mnch 
from want of ability as from want of application ; for it is the 
nature of man, not to expend labour on those things that he 
can have without it, nor to sink a well, if he happen to be born 

ru the banks of a river. But we mieht as well expect the 
tic muscularity of a gladiator wiSiout training, as ^ 
vigorous intellect of a Newton without toiL 
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Mektal pleasures never cloy; tmlike those of the body 
th^ are increased by repetition, approved of by reflection, and 
strengthened by enjoyment. 

It is pleasant enough for a by-stander who happens to be in 
the secret, to note the double deception and the reciprocal 
Irypocrisy that is constantly going on between the young and 
the old in this wicked and trarmtory world. The young are 
constantly paying every kind of attention to the old, without 
feeling the slightest esteem ; and the old are as constantly levy- 
ing the discount of their post-obits from the young, without 
intending the smallest remuneration. I remember a rich old 
gentleman at college, who constantly calculated the state of 
nis health by the rise and fall of these mercenary attentions. 
Some little time before he died, his physician would fain have 
persuaded him that he was much better. It would not do : he 
nad just discovered, he said, six fatal symptoms in his own 
ease, — three presenia and three visits in one day from his dear 
friend Mr, A 

^txxt 

As the next thing to having wisdom ourselves is to profit by 
that of others, so the next thing to having merit ourselves is 
to take care that the meritorious profit by us ; for he thsLt 
rewards the deserving makes himself one of the number. 

Logic and metaphysics make use of more tools than all the 
rest of the sciences put together, and do the least work. A 
modem metaphysician had been declaiming before a large 
party, on the excellence of his favourite pursuit. An old gen- 
tleman who had been listening to him with the most voracious 
attention, at length ventured humbly to inquire of him, whether 
it was his opinion that the metaphysics would ever be reduced 
to the same certainty and demonstration as the mathematics. 
•• O ! most assuredly," replied our oracle, " there cassmi:^^^^ \i^ 
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the sliglitest doubt of that!" The author of this notable 
discovery must have known more of metaphysics than any 
other man, or less of mathematics ; and I leave mj readers to 
decide whether his confidence was built on a profound know- 
ledge of the one, or a profound ignorance of the other. 

Of method this may be said, — if we make it our slave, it ib 
well ; but it is bad if we are slaves to method. A gentleman 
once told me, that he made it a regular rule to read nfbj piu;eB 
every day of some author or other, and on no account to M 
short of that number, nor to exceed it. I silently set him 
down for a man who might have taste to read something worth 
writing, but who never could have genius himself to write any 
thing worth reading. 

When the Methodists first decide on the doctrine they 
approve, and then choose such pastors as they know before- 
hand will preach no other ; they act as wisely as a patient 
who should send for a physician, and then prescribe to hiiB 
what medicines he ought to advise. 

An Irishman fights before he reasons, a Scotchman reasons 
before he fights, an Englishman is not particular as to the 
order of precedence, but will do either to accommodate hia 
customers. A modem general has said, that the best troopa 
would be as follows : — an Irishman half drunk, a Scotchman 
half starved, and an Englishman with his belly fall. 

Gbeat miuds had rather deserve contemporaneous applause 
without obtaining it, than -obtain without deserving ifc; if j* 
follow them, it is well, but they will not deviate to follow it 
With inferior minds the reverse is observable ; so that they 
can command the flattery of knaves while living, they care nw 
for the execrations of honest men when dead. Milton neither 
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lfll|>ired ix) present &me, nor even expected it; but (to use his 
own words) his high ambition was, " to leave something so 
written to after-ages, that they should not willingly let it die." 
And Cato finely observed, he "would much rather that 
posterity should inquire why no statues were erected to him, 
ihan why they were I " 

Hs that can please nobody, is not so much to 1^ pitied as 
lie whom nobody can please. 

Pisant|^r0pg* 

It proceeds rather from revenge than malice, when we hear 
a, man affirm, that all the world are knaves : for, before a man 
draws this conclusion of the world, the world has usually anti- 
cipated him, and concluded all this of him who makes the 
observation. Such men may be compared to Brothers, the 
^ophet, who, on being asked by a friend how he came to be 
clapped into Bedlam, replied, "I and the world happened 
to nave a slight difference of opinion ; the world said I was 
mad, and I said the world was mad; I was o%i4;voted, and here 
lam." 

To know exactly how much mischief may be ventured upon 
^th impunity, is Knowledge sufficient for a little great man. 



He that will not permit his wealth to do any good to others 
while he is alive, prevents it from doing any good to himself 
when he is dead ; and, by an egotism that is suicidal, and has 

:a doable edge, cuts himself off from the truest pleasure here, 

■and the hi^est happiness hereafter. Some fancy that they 
make all matters right bv cheating their relations, and leaving 

•all their ill-gotten wealth to some public institution. I have 
heard a story of his Satanic majesty, that he was one day sitting 
on his throne of state, with some of his prime ministers attend- 

:2ng him, when a certain imp, just arrived from hia T£aa«tfsa.\/2> 
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this upper world, appeared before him. ''Sirrah," said h^ 
** yon have been long libsent from ns ; what news from above P* 
'* I have been attending, and i>lease your nugesij, the deai<h- 
bed of a miser, and I have put it into his head to leave all his 
immense wealth to charitable institutions." '* Indeed," said 
the sable monarch, " and call you this attending to my inter* 
est P I am afraid we shall lose him." " Fear not," said the 
imp; "for he has made no restitiUions, and has also mai^ 
staonring relatives : but if we were so unlucky, we are smre 
after all to be gainers ; for I also instilled it into his mind to 
appoint Iwelve trustees, and your majesty may safely reckon 
upon every soul of them, to a man." 



tisjers anir Pffp0mtjes. 



Afteb hypocrites, the greatest dupes the devil has aie 
those who exhaust an anxious existence in the disappomt<*- 
ments and vexations of business, and live miserably and meaoif 
only to die magnificently and rich. For, like the hpyocritei, 
the only disinterested action these men can accuse tnems^fes 
of is, that of serving the devil, without receiving his wages; 
for the assumed formality of the one is not a more effectual 
bar to enjoyment, than the real avarice of the other. He tha* 
stands every day of his life behind a counter, until he drops- 
from it into the grave, may negotiate many profitable bargains; 
but he has made a single bad one, so bad indeed that it 
counterbalances all the rest : for the empty foolery of dying 
rich, he has paid down his health, his nappiness, and his 
integrity ; since a very old author observes, that, " as mortar 
sticketh between the stones, so sticketh fraud between buyin|f 
and selling." Such a worldling may be compared to a mer- 
chant, who should put a rich cargo into a vessel, embark with 
it himself, and encounter all the perils and privations of the 
sea, although he was thoroughly convinced beforehand, that 
he was only providing for a shipwreck at the end of a trouble- 
some and tedious voyage. 

Most of our misfortunes are more supportable than thff- 
comments of our friends upon them. 
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Those misedonaries who embark for India, like some other 
reformers, begin at the wrong end. They ought first to con- 
vert to practical Christianity those of their own conntrymen 
who have crossed the Pacific on a very different mission, to 
acquire money by every kind of rapine abroad, in order to 
squander it in every kind of reveby at home. But example is 
more powerful than precept, and the poor SUndoo is not so 
slow in discovering how very nnlike the Christians he sees, are 
to that Christianity of which he hears. 

** Seffnios irritant animos demissa per anrem, 
Qaaxn qua sunt ocolis sabjeota fidelibus." * 

The misfortune, therefore, is, that he understands the conduct 
of his master much better than the creed of his missionary^ 
and has a clearer knowledge of the depravities of the disciple, 
than of the preachings of the preceptor. And these observa- 
tions are strengthen^ by a remark of Dr. Buchanan, founded 
on his own experience. " Conversion," says he, " goes on more 
prosperously m Tai^ore and other provinces, where there are 
no Europeans, than in Tranquebar, where they are numerous; 
for we mid," he adds, " that European example in the large 
towns is the bane of Christian instruction." 

It is an easy and a vulgar thing to please the mob, and not 
a very arduous task to astonish them ; but essentially to benefit 
and to improve them, is a work fraught with difficulty and teem- 
ing with danger. 

The mob is a monster with the hands of Briareus, but the 
head of Polyphemus ; strong to execute, but blind to perceive. 



Women that are the least bashful are not unfrequently th» 
most modest; and we are never more deceived than when we 
would infer any laxity of principle from that freedom of 
d^neanour which often arises from a total ignorance of vice^ 



• Hob., De Arte Poetied, 180. 
P 
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Pradeiy, on the contrary, is often assmned ratlier to keep off tlie 
suspicion of criminality than criminality itself, and is resorted 
to m order to defend the fair wearer, not from the whiqters of 
onr sex, but of her own ; but it is a cumbersome panoply, aad» 
like heavy armour, is seldom worn, except hj those wno atifeBe 
themselyes for the combat, or who have received a woimd. 

Ik cases of doubtful morality it is usual to say, *' Ib tkere any 
liarm in doing this ? " This question may sometimes be best 
answered bv asking ourselves another, — " Is there any baxni in 
letting it alone?" 



Ths true motives of our actions, like the real pipes of aa 
organ, are usually concealed ; but the elided and hollow pretoct 
as pompously placed in the front for uiow. 



Mysteby magnifies danger as the fog the sun : the band tibak 
unnerved Belshazzar derived its most horrifying influence froB 
the want of a hod/y ; and death itself is not formidable in what 
we do know of it, but in what we do not. 

That modes of government have much more to do Tf^th the 
formation of national character, than soils, suns, and dimatei^ 
is sufficiently evident from the present state of Greece and 
Bome, compared with the ancient. Give these nations back 
their former governments, and all their national enersiei 
wotQd return, and enable them to accommodate themscura 
to any conceivable change of climate; but no conceivahio 
change of climate would enable them to recover their fMrmer 
energies. In fact, so powerful are all those causes thai 
are connected with changes in their governments, that 
they have sometimes made whole nations alter as suddenly 
and as capriciously as individuals. The Romans laid do^ 
their liberties at the feet of Nero, though they would noteren 
lend them to Osesar ; and we have lately seen the whole Frenflk 
nation rush as one man from the very extremes of loyalty, to 
behead the mildest monarch that ever ruled them, and condu^ 
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n fangoixiaiy career of plunder by pardoning and rewarding a 
tyrant, to whom their blood was but water and their groans 
Irat wind. Thus they sacrificed one that died a martyr to his 
isikmency, and they rewarded another who lived to boast of his 
nvrders. 



The character of a people is raised, when little bickerings 
at bome are made to give way to great events that are de- 
▼ek^ing themselves abroad; but the character of a people is 
4egrad^ when they are blinded as to measures of the greatest 
moment abroad by paltry jealousies at home. 



^utioxtul gjeHIitff. 



All nations that have reached the highest point of civiliza- 
tion may from that hour assume for their motto, ** Videri quam 
«Me." And whenever and wherever we see ostentation sub- 
4Btituted for happiness, profession for friendship, formality for 
religion, pedaniJT' for learning, buffoonery for wit, artifice for 
nature, and hypocrisy for every thing, — ^tnese are the signs of 
the times, which he that runs may read, and which will enable 
the philosopher to date the commencement of national decay 
fsom the consummation of national refinement. 



%ViiiQXiixl gjefenas. 



A POOB nation that relaxes not from her attitude of defence, 
is less likely to be attacked, though surrounded by powerful 
neighbours, than another nation which possesses w^th, com- 
merce, population, and all the sinews of war, in far greater 
4bbimdance, but un^epared. For the more sleek the prey, the 
oreater is the temptation; and no wolf will leave a sheep, to 
dine upon a porcupine. 

** The fowler," saith Solomon, " s^eadeth not his net in the 
wight of the bird ; " and if rulers open the eyes of a nation, they 
must expect that they will see. A government that is corrupt 
ean no more consist with a population that is enlightened, than 
the night can continue when the sun is up. But the most 
laadalue efforts are now making by those &at are in 'qo'^^'c, 

P 2 
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for the intellectual improvement of the labouring daaaes of 
society. It would be mvidious to affirm, with some, that our 
rulers hare done so much only because they were afraid that 
others would do more, if they themselyes dia nothing. There 
are good grounds to believe that they have been influenced bj 
higher motives ; but, at all events, eveiy public measure for the 
intellectual improvement of the governed is the surest pledge 
and guarantee for the integrity of those who govern, because 
all that are in power are well aware that a corresponding 
purity in those who rule must ever keep a proportionate paoer 
with the profession of knowledge in those who obey. &)me 
would maintain that the rays of truth, like those of the sun, if 
too abundant, dazzle the multitude, rather than enlighten 
them ; but this analogy is false, for truth has no such effect, 
although the ignis fatmts of error may ; and although truth is 
brighter than the sun, yet the mind is stronger than the body, 
and the intellectual eye can look at the essence of moral tmtii 
with far less imeasiness than the corporeal eye at the concea* 
tration of material. 

The inexhaustible resources of Great Britain were always 
an inexplicable mystery to Napoleon, and he was taught their 
reality only by their effects. There was a period when, to Ae 
defence of the noblest cause, England brought the highest 
valour, while all that were oppressed drew at sight on her 
treasure and on her blood. It would have been glorious if she 
had evinced a magnanimity that calculated not on return ; if she 
had continued to sow benefits, although she might reap inera^ 
titude. Alas ! she found it more easy to conquer others wsa 
herself. But her safety requires not the compromise of her 
honour; for although her prosperity will draw envy,* hat 
power may despise it. She is beset with difficulties, but it is- 
ner own fault if they become dangers ; and, although she mar 
uffer somewhat, if compared with her former self, she is stm 
gigantic, if compared with others. She may command peaces 
since she has not relinquished the sinews of war. A para- 

* Envy, as is generally the case, is both purblind and impolitic ; it is ftv ttl 
general and the trae interests of the world, that Great Britain should hold the seeptM 
of the seas ; for if she ceased to -wield it, it must of necessity derolve to France ; saii 
on the fatal consequences of such a calamity to the best interests of the civilis>i 
▼orld there can be no necessity to enlarge ; not that France would make a worse ta$ 
of such power than some other nations, but because such an aoeomulation of it oof^ 
not to be Tested in any that are already so powerful by land« 
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doz to all other nations, she will sajr to America, " Territory is 
not power ;" to India, " Fopnlation is not force;" and to Spain, 
** Money is not wealth." 

WbsS the life of man prolonged, he would become such a 
proficient in viUany, that it wonld be necessary again to drown 
or to bum the world. Earth would become a hdl ; for foture 
rewards, w^en put off to a great distance, would cease to 
encourage, and ruture punishments to alarm. 

As no roads are so rough as those that have just been 
mended, so no sinners are so intolerant as those that have just 
turned saints. 

Nbutbality is no fevourite with Providence ; for we are 
so formed; that it is scarcely possible for us to stand neuter in 
our hearts, although we may deem it prudent to appear so in 
our actions. 

NoBiLlTT is a river that sets with a constant and undeTi- 
ating current directljr into the great Pacific Ocean of Time; 
bat, unlike all other rivers, it is more grand at its sowce than 
3t its termination. 

Solomon has said, ** There is nothing new under the sun ;'' 
«nd perhaps destruction has caused as much novelty as in- 
vention; K>r that is often only a revival which we think a 
discovery. 



§hlxQuixann. 



Ip you are under obligations to many, it is prudent to post- 
pone the recompensing of one, until it be in ^o\a ^-^^x \a 
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remnxifirate all; otlifirwiBe you will make more enemiea hj wkii 
yoa gire than lij ivhat yoa withhold. 



He that is contented with obscarity, if he acquire no £eun6^ 
will suffer no nersecntion; and he uiat is determined to he^ 
silent, may langh secnrely at the whole corps of critics, although 
they should exclaim as vainly as the patriarch Job, '* O tw 
our adversary had written a book !" 

(BhBzxbuixan. 

To know a man, observe how he foins his object, rather ihaa 
how he loses it : for, when we fidl, our pride supports us ; when 
we succeed, it betrays us. 

Ov another occasion I have observed, thafc ever^histor£EUi 
has described the age in which he happened to write as the 
worst, because he mis only heard of the wickedness of other- 
times, but has feU and seen that of his own. I now r^eafc 
this proposition, for the purpose of introducing a very shrewd 
remark I have since chaiiced upon, which will give rise to a 
few observations. " How strange it is," says an old author, 
*' that we of the present day are constantly praising that put 
age which our fathers abused, and as constancy abusine thit 
present age which our children will praise ! " This assertioii it 
witty and true ; but if the praise and the censure awarded Iff 
the parties were equally true, it would foUow that the wtom 
must have become so bad by this time, that no securify, and 
and of course no society, could be found witlun it. For if ereiy 
succeeding generation praises the past, but abuses the pre- 
sent, and IS right in domg it, how very good men must hare- 
been in the first ages of the world, and how ezcessivdiy bad 
must th^ have be^me now ! On the former supposition> a 
deluge of water would not have been necessary; and on the 
latter, a deluge of fire would hardly effect a cure. But let m 
pause to inquire who they, are that are most commonly the 
^eat admirers of the "oldea time; " the " laudatorea fev^prnf 
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a0fi.''# They are almost inyariably to be found amongst 
the aged; and the rising generation, Having no experience of 
. their own, bnt trusting to those who have, hear and believe. 
But is it not natural that the old should extol the days of 
their yonth ; the weak, the era of their strength ; the sick, 
the season of their vigour ; and the disappointed, tiie spring- 
tide of their hopes P Alas ! it is not the times that have 
changed, but themselves. 

Thb wisest man may be wiser to-day than he was yester- 
day, and to-morrow than he is to-day. Total freedom from 
change would impbr a total freedom from error ; but this is 
the prerogative of Omniscience alone. The world, however, is 
very censorious, and will hardly give a man credit for sim- 
plicity and singleness of heart, who is not only in the habit of 
changing his opinions, but also of bettering his fortunes by 
every change. Butler, in his best mamier, has ridiculed 
this tergiversation, by asking : — 

** What makes all dootrlnet plain and dear? 
About two htmdred pounds a year. 
And what was prored quite plain before, 
ProTe false agidn ?— Two hundred more." 

When, indeed, we dismiss our old opinions, and embrace 
new ones, at the expense of worldly profit and advantage, 
there may be some who will doubt of our discernment, but 
tiiere will be none who will impeach our sincerity. He that 
adopts new opinions at the expense of every worldly comfort, 
gives proof of an integrity differing only in degree from that 
of him who clings to old ones at zhe hazard of every dancer. 
This latter effort of integrity has been described by Buuer, 
iJso, in a manner which proves that sublimity and wit are 
not invariably disconnected. 

** For loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game, 
True as the dial to to the sun. 
Although it be not shined upon." 

Therefore, when men of admitted talent, and of high con- 
Aideration, come over to truth, it is always better, lM>th for 

* Hon., De Arte Poet. 
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their own and fdture times, tliat they shonld come over unto, 
her for heraelf alone ; that thej should embrace her as a 
naked and miportioned virgin, an " indotata virgo,*' most 
adorned when deprived of all extrinsic adornment, and moot 
beautiful when she has nothing but herself to bestow. But 
in the civil, no less than in the ecclesiastical, horizon, there 
will ever be some wandering stai*s, whose phases we may 
predict, and whose aspects we maj calculate, because we know 
the two forces that regulate their motions; these are the love 
of profit and the love of praise ; but, as these two powers 
happen to be equal and contraiy, the career of all oodies 
under their joint influence must be that of a diagonal between 
the two. A certain Nonconformist, having accepted of a rich 
benefice, wished to justify himself to his friend. He invited 
him to dinner on a certain day, and added, that he would thea 
show him eight satisfactory reasons for his tergiversation. His 
friend came, and, on his refusing to sit down until he had too- 
duced his eight reasons, our host pointed to the dinner-table^ 
which was garnished by a wife and seven children. Another, 
on a similar occasion, attempted to exculpate himself by say- 
ing, " We must live.** Dr. Jonnson would nave replied, " I see 
no dbeolute necessity for that,** But if we admit this necessity, 
it might be answered by another, — that we nmst also die. 

Many men fail in life from the want, as they are too rea^f 
to suppose, of those great occasions wherein they might have 
shown their trustworthiness and their integrity. But all 
persons should remember, that in order to try whether a vessel 
be leaky, we first prove it with water, before we trust it wiUi wkut. 
The more minute, trivial, and, we might say, t^emoctcZor oppoc^ 
tunities of bein^ just and upright, are constantl^r occurring io 
eve V one ; and it is an unimpeachable character in these leesKt 
things, that almost invariably prepares and produces those 
very opportunities of greater advancement and of higher con- 
fidence, which turn out so rich a harvest, but which those alood 
are permitted to reap who have previously sown. 

Thosb orators who eive us much noise and many wordi> 
but little argpiment and less wit, and who are most loud whe& 
thej are the least lucid, should take a lesson from the great 
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Tokune of Nature. She often gives ns the lightning even 
irithout the thunder, but never the thunder without the 
lightning. 

Obatoby is the huffixig and blustering spoilt-child of a 
«emi-barbarous age. The il^ess is the foe of Rhetoric, but the 
friend of Reason ; and the art of declamation has been sinking 
in value, from the moment* that speakers were foolish enough 
to publish, and hearers wise enough to read. 

The ancients, in their poetical and dramatical machinery, 
made their gods the prime agents of as much evil as good. 
They have described them as mixing themselves up with 
human infirmities, and lending themselves to human pas* 
sions, in so gross a manner, tmt it is almost impossible to 
admire virtue, and to esteem such gods; or to look up to 
heaven with affection, without looking down upon its rulers 
with abhorrence f It is on this account that I should rather 

* There are no potentates of modem times that wonld imitate Philip, and offer a 
town eontaining ten thousand inhabitants for an orator. The ancients were a gos- 
^^plng and listradng, rather than a -writing or a reading, set. Tliis circnmstanoe 
^▼B an orator great opportunities for display; for the tongue effects that for thoughts 
iHiieh the press does for words ; but the tongue confers on them a much shorter exist- 
«nee, and produces them in a far less tangible shape ; two circumstances that are 
•otuxx not unfavourable to the speechifier. An ancient demagogue said, that so long 
«■ fhe people had ears, he would rather that they should be without understandings. 
All 0ood things here below have their drawbacks, and all evil things their compensa- 
tions. The ^wback of the advantage of ininting is, that it enables coxcombs to 
^tofaige OS with dulness ; and the compensation for the want of that art was this, that 
if Uoekheads wrote nonsense, no one else would transcribe it ; neither could they take 
ilieir trash to the market, when it cost so much time and labour to multiply the copies. 
JBocdcsellerB are like horse-dealers in one respect, and if they buy the devil, tiiey must also 
«eQ the devil ; but the misfortune is, that a bookseller seldom understands the merits 
fl< a book so thoroughly as the horse-dealer the merits of a horse, and reads with far 
less Judcpnent than the other rides. But to return to the speechifiiers. An orator 
«rho, like Demosthenes, appeals to the head, rather thui the heart, who resorts to 
argument, not to sophistry, who has no sounding words, unsupported by strong con- 
options, who would rather convince without persuading than persuade without con- 
irinoing, is an exception to aU rules, and would succeed in all periods. When the 
lt <ff"^" people had listened to the long, diffuse, and polished discourses of Cicero, they 
departed, sasring to one another, " What a splendid speech our orator has made 1 " bu^ 
^Tuai the Athenians heard Demosthenes, he so filled them with the subject matter of 
Ids oration, that they quite forgot the orator, but left him at the finish of his harangue, 
liceathing revenge, and exclaiming, " Let us go and fight against Philip." 
■ + In eonfirmation of the above remarks, I shall quote a passage from one of the 
JhiBst writers of the last century : — 

** Be it how it will, the wonderful in poetry has begoitou \aDA.\ ol Ysif^Vr«ctmNxa\ 
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8ide witii Plato, who would Have interdicted the ancient trageii^ 
to the Athenians, than with Aristotle, who, with some qnaH& 
cations, recommended it. For the writers of the Greek tragedy 
were continuallj placing their audience in situations where, if 
the^ exercised their pity, it could only be at the expense of 
their piety, and where disgust was a feeling far more liable to 
be excited than devotion. In short, there seems to be this 
difPerence between the superstition of the Pagans and tlid 
relision of the Christians : the former lowered a God to a manf 
the latter exalts a man to a God. 

w 

•ad eeitain it is, that the devils and oonjnroni eanse ranch lass hMxm in this irijrf 
irriting, than the gods and their ministers did in the former. 

" The goddess of arts, of knoirledge and 'wisdom, inspires the bravest of all fto 
Greeks with an nngoyemable fury, and suffers him not to recover his senses she had 
taken from him, but only to make him oajMible of perceiving his foUj, and hy iUi 
means to kill himself out of mere shame and despair. 

**The greatest and most pradent of the goddesses favours scandaloos pasaioos, tad 
lends her assistance to carry on a criminal amour. 

M The same goddess employs all sorts of artifices to destroy a handful d innoeoA 
people, who by no means deserved her indignation. 

** She thought it not enough to exhaust her own power, and that of the other ffodft, 
irhom she solicited to ruin iBneas, but even corrupts the god of sleep to oast PsU- 
nuxus into a slumber, and so to order matters that he might drop into the sea ; thif 
idece of treachery succeeded, and the poor pilot perished in the waves. 

*' There is not one of the gods in these poems that does not bring the greatest misfar- 
tones upon men, or hurry them on to the blackest actions. Nothing is so villanons hoe 
hdow, which is not executed by their order or authorized by their example : and this 
it was that principally contributed to give birth to the sect of the Epicureans, and 
afterwards to support it. 

^ Epicurus, Lucretiits, and Petronius would rather make their gods lazy, and enjcT 
their immortal nature in an uninterrupted tranquillity, than see them active and 
cruelly employed in ruining ours. 

** Nay, Epicurus, by doing so, pretended he showed his great respect to the gods: 
and from hence proceeded tiiat saying which Bacon so mum admires, ' Non d§o* vaift 
negate pr^anumf »ed vulgi opinionem diis appliecare profanwn,* 

" Now I don*t mean by this, that we are obliged to discard the gods out of our 
works, and much less from those of poetry, where they seem to enter more nati 
than any where else. * A Jove prineipiwm nvuste.' I am for introducing them as i 
as any man ; but then I would have them bring their wisdom, Justice, and -^^mMttf 
along with them, and not appear, as we generally make them, lilro a iMtek of imposkif 
and assassins. I would have them come with a conduct to regulate, and not with a 
disorder to confound, every thing. 

"Perhaps it may be replied, that these extravagancies ought only to pass for 
fables and fictions, which belong to the jurisdiction of poetry. But I would fsia 
know what art and science in the world has the power to exdude good sense. H 
we need only write in verse to be privileged in all extravagancies, for my part, I 
would never advise any man to meddle with prose, where he must immediately te 
pointed at for a coxcomb, if he leaves good sense and reason never so little beUal 



" I wonder extremely, that the ancient poete were so scrupulous to \ , 

bHity in actions purely human, and violate it after so abominable a manner, vrlMA 
they come to recount the actions of the gods. Even those who have spoken of tiwk 
nature more soberly than the rest, could not forbear to apeak extravagantly o< tiiak 
eonduot. 

" When they establish their being and their attributes, they make them inaaoM 
Infinite, almighty, perfectly wise, and perfectiy good. But at the venr rnnm^m/k thif 
aet them a-working, there is no weakness to which they do not mu» r 
fheie is no foUy or wickedness which they do not make them commit.'* 
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I HATE often heard it canyassed how fieur it would be bene- 
ficial that written speeches should be permitted to be read in 
oar Houses of Parliament. Madame De Stael, who, in the 
ni&ncj c^ the French Bevolation, saw the consequences of 
written speeches developed before her eyes, has, with her usual 
discernment, set the question at rest, by deciding in favour of 
the system that excludes them. In the British Senate, she 
observes, it is a rule not to read a written speech, it must be 
woken ; so that the number of persons capsbble of addressing 
toe House with effect is of necessity very small. But, she 
adds, as soon as permission is given to read either what we 
have written for ourselves, or what others have written for us, 
men of eminence are no longer the permanent leaders of an 
assembly ; and thus we lose the ^eat advantage of a free 
government, — that of giving talent its place, and consequently 
of prompting all men to the improvement of their faculties. 



We may concede any man a right, without doing any man 
a wronc; but we can favour no one, without injuring some 
one. Where there are many claimants, and we select one for 
bis superior merit, this is a preference, and to this preference 
lie has a right ; but if we make our election from any other 
motive, this is a partiality, and this partiality, although it may 
be a benefit to him, is a wrong to another. We may be very 
active and Yerj busy, but if strict justice be not the rudder of 
aU our other virtues, the faster we sail, the farther we shall find 
ourselves from " that haveo where we would be." 



f artg f^airtr. 



He that aspires to be the head of a party, will find it more 
difficult to please his friends than to perplex his foes. H& 
must often act from false reasons which are weak, because h& 
dares not avow the true reasons which are strong. It will be 
bis lot to be forced on some occasions to give his consideration 
to the wealthy or the titled, although they may be in the 
wrong, and to withhold it from the energetic, but necessitous, , 
although they may be in the right There ore TnoT£VKSi^"HftkS2«^ 
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lie mnst appear to sympathize not only with the fears of the 
brave, but also with the follies of the wise. He mnst see some 
appearances that do not exist, and be blind to some that do. 
To be above others, he most condescend at times to be beneath 
himself, as the loftiest trees have the lowest roots. Bat with- 
ont the keenest circumspection, his very rise will be his rum. 
For a masked battery is more destructive than one that is 
visible, and he will have more to dread from the secret envy of 
his adherents than the open hate of his adversaries. This 
envy will be ever near him, but he must not appear to suefpeot 
it ; it will narrowly watch him, but he must not appear to pet^ 

• ceiveit ; even when he is anticipating all its effects, lie must give 
no note of preparation ; and in d^endine himself against it^ 
he must conceal both his sword and his shield. Let nim pur- 
rsue success as his truest friend, and apply to confidence as his 
.ablest counsellor. Subtract from a great man all that he owes 
Tto opportunity, and all that he owes to chance, all that he has 

gained by the wisdom of his friends and by the folly of his 

• enemies, and our Brobdignag will often become a LiluputiaiL 
I think it is Voltaire who observes, that it was very fortunate 
for GromweU that he appeared upon the stage at the predse 
moment when the people were tired of kings ; and as unfortu- 
nate for his son Richard, that he had to make good his pre- 
tensions at a moment when the people were equally tirea of 

jprotedors. 



^assbns* 



Stbong as our passions are, they may be starved into sub* 
mission, and conquered without bemg killed. 

In former times patriots prided themselves on two things,-* 
their own poverty, and the riches of the state. But, poor as 
these men were, there were kings not rich enough to purchase 
them, nor powerful enough to intimidate them. In modem 
■times it would be easier to find a patriot rich enough to htj t 
king, than a kin^ not rich enough to buy a patriot. Yalerini 
Maiimus (v., 6) informs us that .^lius PsBtus tore to pieces 
with his own teeth a woodpecker, because the augur, beineoon* 
fiulted, had replied, that if the bird lived the house of 2E3iiis 
would flourish, but that if it died the prosperity of the state 
would prevaiL Modem patriots have discovered that a roasted 
woodcock is a better thing than a raw woodpecker. 
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^afrislu ^mhmlxi]^. 



These are some persons whose erudition somucli outweighs- 
their observation, and who have read so much, but reflected so 
little, that they will not hazard the most familiar truism, or com- 
monplace allegation, without bolstering up their rickety judg- 
ments in the swaddling bands of antiquity, their doting nurs& 
and i>receptress. Thus they will not be satisfied to say that con- 
tent is a blessing, that time is a treasure, or that self-knowledge 
IB to be desired, without quoting Aristotle, Thales, or Cleobulus ; 
and yet these very men, if they met another walking in noon- 
day by the smob^ light of a lantern, would be the first to stop 
and ridicule such conduct, but the last to recognise in his folly 
their own. 

A PEACE, for the making of which the negotiator has been 
the most liberally rewarded, is usually a bad peace. He is 
rewarded on the score of having over-reached his enemy, and 
for having made a peace, the advantages of which are clearly 
OB his own side. But such a peace will not be kept ; and that 
is the best peace which is most likely to be the firmest. Now 
a peace where the advantages are balanced, and which consults 
the ^ood of both parties, is the firmest, because both parties 
are interested in its preservation; for parchment bonds and 
seals of state will not restrain a discontented nation that has 
arms in her hands, and knows how to use them. 



^jeaa atiir Mux. 



A WISE minister would rather preserve peace than gain a 
victory, because he knows that even the m^st successful war 
leaves nations generally more poor, always more profligate, 
than it found them. There are real evils that cannot be 
brought into a list of indemnities, and the demoralizing influ- 
ence of war is not the least of them. The triumphs of truth 
are the most glorious, chiefly because they are the most blood- 
less of all victories, deriving their highest lustre from the 
number of the saved, not of ^e slain. 



^jeirantrgr. 



It is a piece of pedantry to introduce foreign words into our 
language, when we have terms of legitimate English orv^g>SL 
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which express all that these exotics convey, with the advaaitage 
of being intelligible to everj one. For foreign sonndB, liie 
foreign servants, ought not to be introduced to the disadYaa- 
tage of the natives, until these are found unworthy of tnut. 
I was once asked at a x>arty, what was the difference between a 
^conversation and a conversazione ? I replied, that if there was 
any difference, I considered it must be this : In a conversation, 
if a blockhead talked nonsense, you were not obliged to listen 
to him; but in a cowoersazume you were. I have heard of an 
old gentleman, who was a better theologist than chemisti 
grskyelj asking a friend, if he would be so good as to explain to 
him the difference between the old word Calvinism and the new 
term galvanism. He might have replied, that both of them 
had a ^eat deal to do witlifire, but that neither of them had 
•been hitherto able to explain the nature of that element with 
which they were so intimately connected. 



Pedantry prides herself on being wrong by roles, while 
-Common Sense is contented to be right without them. The 
former would rather stumble in following the dead, than walk 
upright by the profane assistance of the Hvine. She worsh^ 
the mouldering mummies of antiquity, and her will is, tbiat 
they should not be buried, but embalmed. She would have 
Truth herself bow to the authority of great names : while Com- 
mon Sense would have great names bow to the authority of 
Truth. Folly disgusts us less by her ignorance than Pedantry 
by her learning ; since the latter mistakes the nonage of things 
for their virility ; and her creed is, that darkness is increased hf 
the accession of light; that the world grows younger by age; 
and that knowledge and experience are diminished by a con- 
stant and iminterrupted accumulation. 



FsDANTBT crams our heads with learned lumber, and takes 
out our brains to make room for it. 



Ipjenumttsntss* 



It is a common observation that any fool can get money; 
but they are not wise that think so. The fieict is, that naa 
apparently dull do get money, and yet th^have no reason to 
^thank their dulness for their wealth. Th^ appear to bo 
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fltopid on every thing unconnected with their object, — ^money : 
ibecanse they nave concentrated all their powers to this par- 
ticnlar purpose. But they are wise in their geTieration, as those 
irho have any dealings with them will find out. Like moles, 
'tiiey are considered blind by common observers, although in 
the formation of their little yellow heaps both are sufficiently 
ahttrp-eighted, and have better eyes for their own low and 

Sovelling purposes than those by-standers who suspect that 
ey have none. 

That writer who aspires to immortality should imitate the 
ficnlptor, if he would make the labours of the pen as durable 
as those of the chisel. Like the sculptor, he should arrive at 
ultimate perfection, not by what he adds, but by what he tdke9 
away ; ouierwise all his energy may be hidden in the super- 
Abundant mass of his matter, as the finished form of an Apollo 
in the unworked solidity of the block. A friend called on 
JOchael Anselo, who was finishing a statue : some time after- 
wards he caused again, — the sculptor was still at his work ; his 
dEriend, looking at the figure, exclaimed, " You have been idle 
4Bance I saw you last." " By no means,** replied the sculptor, 
*• I have retouched this part, and polished that ; I have sofb- 
•ened this feature, and brought out this muscle ; I have given 
^ore expression to this lip, and more energy to this limb." 
-« Well, well," said his friend, " but all these are trifles," " It 
may be so," replied Angelo ; " but recollect that trifles make 
j^erfection, and that penection is no trifle." 

"^txUdxon nnixhRxxtnhlL 

That historian who would describe a favourite character as 
JEUiltless, raises another at the expense of himself. Zeuxis 
made five virgins contribute their charms to his single picture 
of Helen ; and it is as vain for the moralist to look for perfec- 
tion in the mind, as for the painter to expect to find it in the 
body. In fact, the sad realities of life give us no great cause 
to l>e proud either of our minds or of our bodies : but we can 
conceive in both the possibility of much greater excellencQ 
than exists. The statue of the Belvedere Apollo is quite as 
likely to be married, as he that will have no wife until he can 
^discover a woman that equals the Yenus of Cleomenea« 
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"^ttBttntxon. 



Db. Johnson observed of the ancient Bomans, that "when 
poor, thej robbed others ; and when rich, themselves." This 
remark ought not to have been confined to that people only, for 
it is more or less applicable to all. Persecution, too, has been 
analo^us in one respect to plunder, having been at all times 
both mflicted and endured, as circumstances might serve 
When the conquered happen to have become in their tmrn 
the conquerors, it is not the persecution that has been crashed, 
but the persecutors that have been changed ; so long has it 
taken mankind to learn this plain and precious truth, that it 
is easier to find a thousand reasons why men should differ in 
opinions, than one why they should fight* about them. Persecu- 
tion has been the vice of times that are past, may be the vice of 
times that are present, but cannot be the vice of times that are 
to come, although we have already witnessed some events in the 
year eighteen hundred and twerdy-one, that would lead ns to 
suspect that centuries take a much longer time to arrive at years 
of discretion than men. In Booth's " Review of the Ancient 
Constitutions of Greece and of Rome," there is a passage that 
expresses what I have to say in the happiest manner : — 

" It thus appears that the constitutions of antiquity were as 
inimical to religious freedom as the worst of the governments 
of modem Europe ; and that conformity of opinion on the 
causes of the universe has at no time been obtained, except by 
the assistance of penal statutes. An absolute freedom in 
religious discussions has never yet existed in any age or corai- 
try. It is one of the dreams of the new philosophy. The- 
superstition of the Lacedsemonians prohibited all inquiry on 
the subject of religion, but was of little advantage to morsJily. 
The Spartan ladies celebrated their nightly orgies ; and the 
warriors, who every evening during their expeditions sang 
hymns in concert to the honour of the gods, were ready, with- 
out remorse, to join in the cryptiaf or massacre of their slaveB^ 
The relieion of Athens was interwoven with its constitution; 
and the lives of ^schylus, Anaxagoras, Diagoras, Protagoia8» 
Prodicus, Socrates, and Alcibiades, demons^ated that neither 
genius, learning, courage, nor the softer virtues, unoombined 

* I shall quote here, for obvioTis reasons, the Momlog Prayer of the oelehiated Bb 
Franklin: — 

" O powerful Goodness, bountiful Father, meroifol Ouide I increase in ma tM 
xrisdom which discoyers my truest interest ; strengthen my resolution to perfcnn vteft 
that wisdom dictates ; accept my kind offices to thy other creatures as foe only rstOA 
in my power for thy continued faToure to me." 
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with the saperstition of the age, could screen their possessorB 
fix>in the persecutions of an implacable priesthood. 

<< Among the Romans, too, it was toleration, not freedom; 
and eren toleration itself was refused to the citizens of Bome. 
It was in vain, however, that those mightj masters of the 
world thus endeavoured to fetter the transmission of thought, 
and to fix the religion of the human race. Man, though indi- 
▼idnaJly confined to a narrow spot of this globe, and limited in 
liis existence to a few courses of the sun, has, nevertheless, an 
imagination which no despotism can control, and which un- 
oeasmglj seeks for the Author of his destiny, through the 
immensity of space, and the ever-rolling current of ages. The 
petty legislators of the hour threaten with their thunders, as if 
they were the gods of this lower world, and issue their mandates 
that a boundary shall be drawn round the energies of mind. 
* Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther ! ' Such is the fiat ; 
but it is as useless as that which would restrain the waves of 
the ocean. Time, who successively consigns to oblivion the 
ever-changing governments and religions of men, now sits 
over the rains of those proud and boasted republics. Time, 
the eldest of the gods of Greece and Bome, has seen Olympus 
despoiled of its deities, and their temples crumbled into dust. 
But, amid those mighty revolutions, religion has survived the 
wreck. Man, never ceasing to look for happiness in the 
heavens, has raised other structures for his devotion, under 
the [^ymbols of the Crescent and the Cross." 
» 

Fbbsbotjtobs on the score of reli^on have, in general, 
been the foulest of hypocrites, and their burning zeal has too 
often been lighted up at the ^tar of worldly ambition. But, 
Buppose we admit that persecution may, in some solitary cases, 
have arisen from motives that are jure, — the glory of Gfod and 
tke salvation of men : yet here again the purity of the motive 
is most wofully eclipsed by the gross absurdity of the means. 
For the ijersecutor must begin by breaking many fundamental 
laws of his Master, in order to commence his operations in his 
fftTonr; thus asserting by deeds, if not by words, that the 
intrinsic excellence of the code of our Saviour is insufficient 
for its own preservation. But thus it is that even the sincerest 
Persecutor defends the cause of his Master. He shows his 
tove of him by breaking his cardinal laws ; he then seeks to 
glori^ a Qod of mercy by worshipping him as a Moloch^ wh.<^ 
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deUghtB in Human sacrifices ; and, lastly, he shows Ids love of 
Ids neighbour by roasting his body for the good of his bohL 
Bat can a darkness which is intellectual be done away by a 
fire which is material P or is it absolutely necessary to maike a 
fieiggot of a man's body in order to enlighten his mind P 

FsTTnroaaEBS in law, and empirics in medicine,* whether 
their patients lose or save their property or their lives, take 
care to be, in cither case, equally remunerated ; they profit by 
both horns of the dilemma, and press defeat, no less than 
success, into their service. They hold, from time immemorial, 
the/ee-simpld of avast estate, subject to no alienation, diminu- 
tion, revolution, nor tax, — the folbf amd ignorance ofmofukmi. 
Over this extensive domain they have long had, by undispated 
usance, the sole management and control, inasmuch as the 
real owners most strenuousl^r and sturdily disclaim all xigH 
title, and proprietorship therein. 



f^ilanf^rflpgr. 



No man can live or die so much for himself as he that Hves 
and dies for others ; and the only ^eatness of those little men 
who have conquered everything but themselves, consists in 
the steadiness with which they have overcome the most 
splendid temptations to be good, in consequence of their low 
schemes and grovelling wishes to be powerful ; like Napoleon* 
who, 

*< Thocu^ times, occasions, chances, foes, and friends, 
Urged him to purest fame, by noblest ends. 
In this alone was great, — ^to have withstood 
Bach varied, vast temptations to be good." 

** Conflagration of Moscow." 

To quell the pride even of the greatest, we should reflect 
how much we owe to others, and how little to ourselves. Philipi 
having made himself master of Fotidsea, received three messeu' 
gers in one day : the first brought him an account of a great 

* See a note in " Hypocrisy*' for a onrioos anecdote of Eion Long, emperor d 
C!hina, and his physicians, x«Iated to me as authentic by my nnde, tbelito ^ 
Qoorge Staxmtoiu 
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'Vicioxy, gained over the lUjriaiis, by Ms general Parmenio i 
the second told him tliat lie was proclaimed victor at the 
Olympic Grames ; and the third informed him of the birth of 
Alexander. But there was nothing in all these events that 
oxijriit to have fed the vanity, or that would have justified the 
pride, of Philip, since, as an elegant writer* remarks, " for the 
first he was indebted to his general; for the second, to his 
horse ; and his wife is shrewdly suspected of having helped 
hkn. to the third." 

It has been asked. Which are the greatest minds, and to 
which do we owe the greatest reverence P — ^to those who, by 
the powerful deductions of their reason, and the well-founded 
flUj^gestions of analogy, have made profound discoveries in the 
aoiences, as it were a priori ; or to those who, by the patient 
Toad of experiment, and the subsequent improvement of instru- 
ments, have brought these discoveries to perfection, as it were 
d posteriori; who have rendered that certain which before 
was only conjectural, practical which wi^ problematical, safe 
which was dangerous, and subservient which was unmanage- 
able P It would seem that the first class demand our admira- 
1ion, and the second our gratitude. Seneca predicted another 
hemisphere, but Columbus presented us with it. He that, 
tstandmg on the shore, foretells with truth many of the undis- 
-covered treasures of the ocean of science, even before the vessel 
that is to navi^te it can be fully equipped for the voyage, 
.gives us a convincing proof of exalted wisdom, and of profound 
penetration. But he that builds the vessel of experiment, and 
•actually navigates the wide ocean of science, who, intimidated 
neither by the risk of failure, nor the expense of the outfit, 
realizes all l^at the other had only imagined, and, returning 
Jaden with the stores of knowledge, communicates liberally 
that which he has won so laudably, — surely the attainments of 
•such a man are as fully entitled to our gratitude, as the antici- 
pations of the other to our admiration. Sir Isaac Newton 
predicted that both water and the diamond would be found to 
have an inflammable base, if ever they could be analysed, — a 
thing at that time uneffected. He was led to this conclusion 
by observing that all bodies possessed of high refractive 
powers had an inflammable base, and water and the diamond 
have those powers in a high degree. Subsequent experiment- 

♦ See Lee'R Pindar. 

<j2 
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alists Have succeeded in anaLysmg both these substances; and 
pure carbon is tiie base of the diamond, and hydrogen, the 
most inflammable of all the aii*8, is the base of the water. 
When Copernicus promulgated his planetary system, it was 
objected to it that Mars and Yenus ought to appear to us to 
be much greater at some periods than at others, because they 
would be nearer to the earth by so many diameters ; but no 
such diflference was apparent. The objection was solid, and 
Copernicus modestly replied, " that it might be owing to the 
greatness of their distance." Telescopes were discovered, and 
then it was found that he was right, and knowledge changed 
that into a confirmation which ignorance had advanced as an 
objection. Kant also, in modem times, predicted by analogy 
those planets beyond Saturn, which Herschel and others have 
now discovered by observation. Kant had observed that 
Nature has no chasm in the links of her operations ; that she 
acts not per saUum, hut pedetentim et gradatim ; and that the 
planetary world could not be made to approximate to and, as 
it were, shake hands with the cometary, unless there were 
some planets superior to Saturn, having their orbits still mor^ 
eccentric, and filling that abyss of unoccupied space which 
would otherwise exist between the most eccentric of the 
planets, and the least eccentric of the comets. This was 
affirmed by Kant, before Herschel's foriy-feet reflector was 
brought to prove by observation what he had anticipated by 
analogy. But it is a mortifying truth, and ought to teach the 
w^st of us humility, that many of the most valuable dis- 
coveries have been the result of chance rather than of con- 
templation, and of accident rather than of design. 



Philosophy manages a most important firm, not only with 
a capital of her own, but also with a still larger one that she 
has borrowed ; but she repays with a most liberal interest, and 
in a mode that ultimately enriches not only others, but herselL 
The philosopher is neither a chemist, nor a smith, nor a mer- 
chant, nor a manufacturer ; but he both teaches and is taught 
by all of them ; and his prayer is, that the intellectual light 
may be as general as the solar, and as uncontrolled. But as- 
he 13 as much delighted to imbibe knowledge as to impart it^ 
he watches the rudest operations of that experience, which 
may be both old and uninformed, and right, though unable to- 
say why, or wrong, without knowing the wherefore. The i)hi- 
losopher, therefore, strengthens that which was mere practice^ 
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1)^ difldosiiig ike principle ; he establishes customs that were 
nght, by superadding the foundation of reason ; and over- 
ilmws those that were erroneous, bj taking that foundation 
away. 



The cynic who twitted Aristippus, hj observing that the 
philosopher who could dine on herbs, might despise the com- 
pany of a king, was well replied to by Aristippus, when he 
Temarked, that the philosopher who could enioy the company 
of a king, might also despise a dinner of herbs.* Nothing is 
more common than to near people abusing courtiers, and 
affecting to despise courts ; yet most of these would be proud 
of the acquaintance of the one, and would be glad to live in 
the other. The History of the Conclave will show us how 
ready all men are to renounce philosophy for the most distant 
probability of a crown: whereas Casimir of Poland, and 
Christina of Sweden, are likely to remain the alpha and the 
omega, the first and the last, of those who have renounced a 
crown for the sake of philosophy. 



Philosophy is a bully that talks very loud, when the 
daneer is at a distance ; but the moment she is hard pressed 

S' -tbe enemy, she is not to be found at her post, but leaves 
e brunt of the battle to be borne by her humbler but 
steadier comrade, Religion, whom on all other occasions she 
affects to despise. 



Philosophy is to Poetry what old age is to youth ; and the 
stem truths of Philosophy are as fatal to the fictions of the 
one, as the chilling testmionies of experience are to the hopes 
of the other. 

These are three modes of bearing the ills of life : by in- 
•difference, which is the most common ; by philosophy, which 
is the most ostentatious ; and by religion, which is the most 
^ectual. It has been acutely said, that ** philosophy readily 

« «i7oQ pranderet olos si sciret rdgibos ati."--HoiL., EplKt.A.^xsiSi.^'S&. 
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trinmplis orer past or fatnre evils, but that present evils trinm^ 
OYerpnilosophj." Fhilosoplij is a goddess, whose head indeed 
is in heaven, but whose feet are upon earth; she attempts 
more than die accompliBhes, and promises niore than sh6» 
peiforms : she can teach ns to he(Mr of the calamities of others 
with magnanimity ; bnt it is religion only that can teach ns 
to bear our own with resignation. 

The rich patient cores the poor physician mnch more ofteB 
than the poor physician the rich patient; and it is rather 
paradoxical that the rapid recovery of the one usnally depends 
Tiyon the procrastinated disorder of the other. Some persons 
will tell yon, with an air of the miracnlous, that they 
recovered, aUkough they were given over ; whereas they might 
witti more reason have said, they recovered "because they were 
given over. 



Physicians must discover the weaknesses of the hmnan 
mind, and even condescend to humour them, or they will never 
be called in to cure the infirmities of the body. 

It is better to have recourse to a quack, if he can cure oiff 
disorder, although he cannot explain it, than to a physician, if 
he can explain our ^sease, but cannot cure it. in a certain 
consultation of physicians in this kingdom they all differed 
about the nature of an intermittent, and all of them weie 
ready to define the disorder. The patient was a king; at 
length an empiric, who had been called in, thus interposed: 
" Gentlemen, you all seem to differ about the nature of an 
intermittent; permit me to explain it : an intermittent, gentle* 
men, is a disorder which I can cure, and which yon cannot.". 

No men despise physic so much as physicians, because no 
men so thoroughly understand how little it can perform. TW 
have heea tinkermg the human constitution four thousand 
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^eors, in order to cure about as many disorders. The result 
18, that mercury and brimstone are the only two specifics they 
have discovered. All the fatal maladies continue to be what 
they were in the days of Paracelsus, Hippocrates, and Galen, 
** opprohria medicorum" It is true that each disorder has a 
thousand prescriptions, but not a single remedy. They pour 
a variety of salts and acids into a marble mortar, and expect 
similar results when these ingredients are poured into the 
human stomach ; but what can be so groundless as reasonings 
built on such analogies P ^ For the marble mortar admits the 
agency of the atmospherical air, which cannot be said of the 
human stomach ; and, again, the human stomach possesses 
life,t a^d the gastric juice, which cannot be said of ^e 
marble mortar. 



"$^11^X0 gnamhin. 



Pickpockets and beggars are the best practical physio- 
gnomists, without having read a line of Lavater, who, it is 
notorious, mistook a highwayman for a philosopher, and a 
philosopher for a highwayman. 

The truly great consider first how th^ may gain the appro- 
bation of God ; and secondly, that of their own conscience ; 
having done this, they would then willingly conciliate the 
ffood opinion of their fellow men. But the truly little reverse 
Sie thing : the primary object with them is to secure the ap- 
plause of their fellow men; and having effected this, tne 
approbation of God and their own conscience may follow on, 
as they can. 



fitj?. 



These are some men whose enemies are to be pitied much, 
and iheir friends more. 

* It is more safe to imitate the oondnct of the late Dootor Heberden ; he paid the 
strictest attention to symptoms, and to temperaments ; and having ascertained these, 
to the best of his judgment, he prescribed snoh remedies as he had always obserred 
to be beneficial to others under similar drcnmstanoes ; and what was of still greater 
eonseqaenoe, he carefnUy avoided all that long experience had taught him would do 
hann. Here he stopped, for he was not so presumptuous as to frame theories to 
«cplain the why and the wherefore this did harm, or that did good ; he was too mud^ 
occupied in things of greater importance, well knowing that the wisest of us know 
no tH<"g of life but by its effects^ and that the consequences of every prescription are 
fur more dear and apparent than the causes that produce them. 

f The gastric juice will not act upon a living stomaeh, although it will xaijidls 
deoompow a dead one. 
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If we steal thoufi^lits from tlie modems, it will be cried down 
as plagiarism ; if from the ancients, it will be cried up as erop 
dition. Bnt in this respect eyeiy author is a Spar^n, being 
more ashamed of the discovery than of tlie depredation. YS 
the offence itself may not be so heinous as the manner of com* 
mitting it; for some, as Voltaire,* not only steal, but, like the 
harpies, befoul and bespatter those whom tney have plundered. 
Others, asain, give us the mere carcase of anotner man's 
thoughts, but deprived of all their life and spirit ; and this is to 
add murder to robbery. I have somewhere seen it observed, 
that we should make the same use of a book that the bee does 
of a flower : she steals sweets from it, but does not injure it; 
and those sweets she herself improves and concocts into honey. 
But most plagiarists, like the drone, have neither taste to 
select, nor mdustry to acquire, nor skill to improve, but impu- 
dently pilfer the honey ready prepared from the hive. 

Thebe is not a little generalship and strategy required in 
the managing and marshalling of our pleasures, so ^at each 
shall not mutually encroach to the destruction of aU. For 
pleasures are very voracious, too apt to worry one another, 
and each, like Aaron's serpent, is prone to swallow up the rest 
Thus, drinking will soon destroy the power, gaming the means, 
and sensuality the taste, for other pleasures less s^nctive, bat 
far more salubrious, and permanent as they are pure. 

« 

Pain may be said to follow pleasure as its shadow ; but the 
misfortune is, that in this particular case the subata/nceheLdD^ 
to the shadow, the emptiness to its cause. 

"^hixmxtn nituxnuhlL 

Webb a man to deny himself the pleasure of walking be* 
cause he is restricted from the privilege of flying, and to refose 

* He robbed Shakspeare, and then abased him, comparing him, amongst oflitf 
things, to a dunghill. It was in allusion to these plagiarisms, that Mrs. HonisgM 
xetorted on Voltaire, " that if Shakspeare was a dunghill, he had enxiohad ft WJ 
iDigntefal soil." 
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Ids dinner becanse it was not nsliered in on a semce of plate, 
flhonld we not be more inclined to ridicule than to pity nim P 
And yet we are all of us more or less guilty of similar absurd- 
ities, the moment we deny ourselves pleasures that are present, 
and within our reach, either from a vain repining afber those 
that can never return, or from as vain an aspiring after those 
that may never arrive. 

The man of pleasure should more properly be termed the 
man of pain. Unlike Diogenes, he purchases repentance at the 
highest price, and sells uie richest reversion for the poorest 
reality. 

"^longl^, tin ^nbmiox. 

It is not known where he that invented the plough was 
bom, nor where he died ; yet he has effected more for the hap- 
piness of the world than the whole race of heroes and of 
conquerors, who have drenched it with tears and manured it 
with blood, and whose birth, parentage, aud education have 
been handed down to us with a precision precisely propor- 
tionate to the mischief they have done. 



' The true poet is always ^eat, if compared with others ; not 
always, if compared with himself. 



Time does as much for a first-rate poet as for a fii*st-rate 
painter, but in a very different manner: that poet whose 
efforts have established his reputation, and whose celebrity 
has gone down to afber-ages, will receive a meed of renown 
even greater than he deserves ; and that text of Scripture will 
be verified as to his fame, which says, " To him that hath shall 
be given." Thne, ia fact, effects that for a fine poem which dis- 
tance performs for a fine view. When we look at a magnificent 
dty from some height that is above it and beyond it, we are 
Bomciently removed to lose sight of its little alleys, blind 
lanes, and paltry habitations ; we can discover nothing but its 
lofty spires, monuments, and towers, its palaces, and its sane- 
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tnaries. And so it is with a poem, wlien we look back tip<m Hi 
througli a long interval of time. We have been in the hiu>it of 
hearing only the finest passages, because these only are re- 
peated ; the flats and the fedlings we either have not read, or 
do not remember. The finest passages of Milton, or of Shak- 
speare, can be rebearsed by many who have never waded 
through all the pages of either. Dacier obsenred that Homer 
was a thousand years more beautiful than Yir^, as if Cal- 
liope traced the etymology of her name to her wrmkles, ratiier 
than her dimples. Yoltaire carried this oi>inion so &r, that 
he seems to infer that distance of time mieht make a poet 
still more interesting by making him invisible ; for he assiariB 
that the reputation of Dante will continually be growing 
greater and greater, because there is nobody now that reads 
him. This sentiment must be a source of sreat consolation to 
many of our modem poets, who have alceadj lived ijo see 
themselves arrive at this point of greatness, and may in some 
sort be said to have survived their own apotheosis. 



All the poets are indebted more or less to those who have 
gone before them: even Homer's originalitv has been ques- 
tioned, and Yirgil owes almost as much to Theocritus in his 
Pastorals, as to Homer in his Heroics ; and if our country- 
man, Milton, has soared above both Homer and Virgil, it is 
because he has stolen some feathers from their wings. But 
Shakspeare stands alone. His want of erudition was a most 
happy and productive ignorance ; it forced him back upon his 
own resources, which were exhaustless ; if his literary qualifi- 
cations made it impossible for him to borrow from the ancients, 
he was more than repaid by the powers of his invention, which 
made borrowing unnecessary. In all the ebbing and the flow- 
ings of his genius, in his storms no less than in his calms,he is as 
completely separated from all other poets as the Caspian from 
all otber seas. But he abounds with so many axioms appli- 
cable to all the circumstances, situations, and varieties of fife, 
that they are no longer the property of the poet, but of the 
world ; sul apply, but none dare appropriate, them ; and, like 
anchors, they are secure from thieves by reason of their wei^t 



All poets pretend to write for immortality, but the whok 
tribe have no o]bjection to present pay and present praise. Tel 
Lord Burleigh is not the only statesman nmo has tiiooght 0B9 
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hundred pounds too mnch for a song, though snneby Spenser ; 
although Oliver Goldsmith is the only poet who ever con- 
sidered himself to have been over-paid. The reward in this 
arena is not to the swifb, nor the prize to the strong. Editors. 
hare gained more pounds by publishing Milton's works, than 
he ever gained pence by writing them ; and Garrick has reaped 
a richer harvest in a single night by acting in one play of 
8haksi>eare's, than that poet himself obtain^ by the genius. 
irhich inspired the whole of them. 

Wb are more inclined to hate one another for points on 
which we differ, than to love one another for points on which 
we agree. The reason perhaps is this : — ^when we find others 
that agree with us, we seldom trouble ourselves to confirm 
that agreement; but when we chance on those that differ 
from us, we are zealous both to convince and to convert them. 
Our pride is hurt by the failure, and disappointed pride en- 
genders hatred. This reflection is strengthened by two cir- 
cumstances observable in man: first, that the most zealous 
converters are always the most rancorous when ihey fail of 
producing conviction ; but when they succeed, they love their 
new disciples far better than those whose establishment in the 
^EUith neither excited their zeal to the combat nor rewarded 
their prowess with a victory. Priestley owed much of the 
yimlence with which he was attacked to the circumstance of 
Ids agreeing partly with every body, but entirely with nobody. 
In pmitics as in philosophy, in literature as in religion, below 
the surface in hydrostatica or above it in pneumatics, his track 
might still be traced by the host of assailants that pursued 
it; and, like the flying-fish, he had no sooner escaped one 
enemy in the water, uian he had to encounter another in 
thecnr. 

In the tortuous and crooked policy of ]public affairs, as well 
as in the less extensive but perhaps more intricate labyrinth of 
private concerns, there are two evils, which must continue to be 
as remediless as they are unfortunate ; they have no cure, and 
their only palliatives are diffidence and time. They are these : — 
the most candid and enlightened must give their assent to a 
probable falsehood, rather than to an improbable truth ; and 
their esteem to those who have a reputation, in preference to* 
those who only deserve it. 
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That politeness wMcli we put on* in order to keep the 
assoming and presrunptnons at a proper distance, will gene- 
rally succeed. But it sometimes liappens that these obtrusiTe 
characters are on such excellent tenuis with themselves, that 
they put down this very politeness to the score of their own 
great merits and high pretensions, meeting the coldness of our 
reserve with a ridiculous condescension of familiarity, in order 
to set us at ease with ourselves. To a by-stander, few things 
are more amusing than the cross-pla^, under-plot, and final 
^cUnrdssemens which this mistake invariably occasions. 



These are some who refuse a favour so graciously as to 
please us even by the refusal ; and there are ouiers who confer 
an obligation so clumsily, that they please us less by the mea- 
sure than they dis^^t us by the manner of a kindness, as 
puzzling to our feehngs as the politeness of one who, if we had 
dropped our handkei^ef, should present it unto us with a 
pair of tongues. 

A COOL-BLOODED and crafty politician, when he would he 
thoroughly revenged on his enemy, makes the injuries which 
have been inflicted, not on himself, but on others, the pretext of 
his attack. He thus engages the world as a x>arti8an in his 
quarrel, and dignifies his private hate by giving it the air of 
disinterested resentment. When Augustus wished to put in 
force the lex hesoB VMJeeiatis, for suppressing libds and lam- 
poons, he took care to do it, a&jB Aurelius, not in his own 
name, but in the name of the majesty of the Roman people: 
" Nam suo nomine compescere erat mvidiosUm, sub auxsO 
facUe,^ et utile. Ergo specie legis tractaba^, quasi majestas 
popuH HiOmani infamaretur." 

That extremes beget extremes, is an apophthegm built oft 
the most profound observation €^ the human mind; and ili 
tmth is in nothing more apparent than in those moral phou^ 
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mena perceivable when a nation, inepired by one common 
sentiment, rushes at once from despotism to liberty. To sup- 
pose that a nation under such circumstances should confine her- 
self precisely to that middle point, between the two extremes of 
licentiousness and slavery, in which true liberty consists, were 
as absurd as to suppose that a volcano nearly suppressed and 
■mothered by the superincumbent weight of a mountain will 
neither consume itself nor destroy what is contiguous, when, 
by an earthquake, that pressure is suddenly removed. For it 
must be remembered that despotism degrades and demoralizes 
the hxunan mind ; and although she at length forces men on 
a just attempt to recover by violence those rights that by 
violence were taken away, yet that very depravation super- 
induced by despotism renders men, for a season, unfit for the 
rational exercise of those civil rights they have with so much 
hazard regained. At such a crisis to expect that a people 
should keep the strict unbending path of rectitude and reason, 
without deviating into private rapine or public wrong, were as 
wise as to expect that a horse would walk in a straight line 
immediately on being released from his trammels, after having 
been hlmded by a long routine of drudgery in the circle of a 
aaill. 

It would be very unfortunate if there was no other road to 
heaven but through hell. Yet this dangerous and imprac- 
ticable road has been attempted by all those princes, poten- 
tates, and statesmen who have done evil in order that good 
might come. 

|P0lituaI Witukm^B. 

As in public life, that minister who makes war with parsi- 
-mony must make peace with prodigality ; so in private life, 
those hostile but feeble measures which only serve to irritate 
our enemies, not to intimidate them, are by all means to be 
avoided; for he that has recourse to them only imposes u^on 
himself the ultimate necessity of purchasing a reconciliation 
often expensive, always humiliating. 



"^alxiumxtB. 



Shbewd and crafty politicians, when they wish to bring 
about an unpopular measure, must not go straightforward tA 
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work; if they do, they will certainly fiul ; and fiulures to i 
in power are like defeats to a general, they shake their popu* 
lanty. Therefore, since they cannot sail in the teeth of the 
wincC they must tack, and ultimately gain their object by 
appearing at times to be departing from it. Mr. Pitt, at a 
moment when the greatest jesdooGfy existed in the oonntrf on 
the subject of the freedom of the press, inflicted a mortal blow 
on this guardian of our liberties, without seeming to touch. Of 
even to aim at, it : he doubled the tax upon aU advertisementi^ 
and this single act immediately knocked up all the host of 
pamphleteers, who formed the sharp-shooters and tirailleon 
of literature, and whose fire struck more terror into admi]i]a> 
tration than the heaviest cannonade from bulky quartos or 
folios could produce. The former were ready for the moment; 
but before the latter could be loaded, and brought to bear, the 
object was either changed or removed, and had ceased to 
awaken the jealousies or to excite the fears of the nation. 



The pope conducts himself towards our heavenly Master 
as a knavish steward does to an earthly one. He says to the 
tenants, " You may continue to neglect my Master's interertB 
as much as you please ; but keep on good terms with me, and 
I will take care that you shall be on good terms with JttJ 
Master."* 



f 0ptrla:a. 



The mob, like the ocean, is very seldom agitated without 
some ca.use superior and exterior to itself; but (to continue 
the simile) both are capable of doing the greaiest mischie( 
after the cause which first set them in motion has ceased 
to act. 



popular €)intuixan. 



It has been urged that it is dangerous to enlighten the 
lower orders, because it is impossible to enlighten &em soffi* 

♦In the book of Religious Bates, registered in the Court of France, in the JJJf 
1699, are the following items : Absolution for apostasy, SO livres ; for bigamy, VvKni 
-ditto for homioide, 95 ; dispensation for a great irregularitar, 60 liTtes; "* "'" 

IromTOwsof dhaatity.ie, -« -* 
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ciently ; and tliat it is far more easy to give them knowledge 
•enough to make them discontented, than wisdom enough to 
make them resigned; since a smatterer in philosophy can see 
the 6?il8 of life, but it requires an ade^t in it to support them. 
THo all such specious reasonings two incontrovertible axioms 
Blight be opposed, — ^that truth and wisdom are the firmest 
friends of virtue, ignorance and £a>]sehood of vice. It will, 
therefore, be as hazardous as unadvisable for any rulers of a 
nation to undertake to enlighten it, unless they themselves 
4ffe prepared to bring their own example up to the standard of 
their own instructions, and to take especial care that their 
fraetiee shall precede their precepts; for a people that is 
enlightened may foUow, but they can no longer be led. 

^0piila:r ^l0jqujena* 

In addressing the multitude we must remember to follow 
the advice that Cromwell gave his soldiers, "Fire low'* 
This is the great art of the Methodists. If our eloquence 
"he direct^ above the headd of our hearers, we shall do 
no execution. By pointing our arguments low we stand 
:a chance of hitting their hearts as well as their heads. In 
addressing angels we could hardly raise our eloquence too 
Id^ h; but we must remember that men are not angels. 
"Tl^uld we warm them by our eloquence, unlike Mahomet's 
oinountain, it must come down to them, since they cannot raise 
^emselves to it. It must come home to their wants and their 
"wishes, to their hopes and their fears, to their families and 
their firesides. The moon gives a far greater light than aU 
the fixed stars put together, although she is much smaller than 
any of them : the reason is, that the stars are superior and 
remote, but the moon is inferior and contiguous. 



" Voxpomdivox Dei ;" " The voice of the people is the voice 
of Qod." This axiom has manifold exceptions, and " Pi^lus 
vvHt dedm'* is sometimes much nearer the truth. Horace 
was of the same opinion, when he extolled that inflexible 
integrity which was not to be influenced by the " civium 
*wrwr prana jubeniitmb,*' * *' the fury of the citizens insisting 

♦ Hob., Od., iii., 2. 
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on that wliicli was wrong." Bnt this Yoioe of the people has 
not only been violent where it was wrong, bnt weak and in- 
efficient where it was right ; for the million, thongh thej are 
sometimes as strong as Samson, are also as blind* It happens 
that most of those great events which have been pregnant 
with conseqnences of the highest import to after-times, have 
been carried, not with the voice of the people, bnt affoiiui ik, 
Thcr^ have been carried by active and cmi^tened minoritiea^ 
havmg the means, in open contradiction to the will and the 
wishes of the majority. These political and moral whirlwinds, 
eventually productive of good, have proceeded in direct opposi- 
tion to the oreath of pubUc opinion, as thunder-clonds agsunst 
the wind. But to show the truth of the position stated abofe^ 
that popular opinion has been both weak and inefficient, even 
when it was i^ght, I might, without danger of being contra- 
dicted, affirm that if heads could have been fairly counted, 
Socrates would not have been sacrified in Athens, nor Charles 
in England, nor Louis in France ; Bome would not have hem 
delug^ in blood by proscriptions at the instigation of a cruel 
triumvirate, who met to sacrifice Friendship at the shrine 
of Bevenge; neither would Paris have been disgraced by 
judicial murders, conducted by such a wretch as Bobespierre^ 
who had nothing brave about him but the boldness with wHcL 
he believed in the want of that quality in others. These things- 
are, if possible, more degrading to the people that permit 
them, than to the parties that perform them ; and that erar 
which was termed " the reign of terror " has been more fitly, 
designated " the reign of cowardice." 

That which we acquire with the most difficulty, we retain- 
the longest, as those who have earned a fortTine are usually 
more careful of it than those who have inherited one. It is 
recorded of Professor Person, that he talked his Grec^ fla6nl^7» 
when he could no longer articulate in English. 



"^oBH^nmon^ Jfanue* 



OiTB achievements and our productions are our intellectaaL 
progeny ; and he who is engaged in providing that these iffi' 
mortal children of his mind shall imierit fyme, is far more 
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nobly occupied than be wbo is industrious in order that the 
perisbable children of bis body should inherit wealth. This 
reflection will help us to a solution of the question that has 
been so often and so triumphantly proposed, "What has 
posterity ever done for us ? " This sophism may be replied to 
thus : Who is it that proposes the question P Oine of the pre- 
sent generation of that particular moment when it is proposed; 
but to such it is evident that posterity can exist only in idea. 
And if it be asked what the idea of posterity has done for us, we 
may safely reply that it has done, and is doing, two most impor« 
tant things : it increases the energies of virtue, and diminishes 
the excesses of vice ; it makes the best of us more good, and 
the worst of us less bad. 



Expect not praise without envy until you are dead. 
Honours bestowed on the illustrious dead have in them no 
admixture of envy ; for the living pity the dead ; and pity and 
eoiTy, like oil and vinegar, assimilate not : — 

" TTrit enixn fnlgore sno qui prsBgrayat artes 
Infra se positas ; exstinotoa amabitar idem." * 



Of present fame think little, and of future less. The praises 
that we receive after we are buried, like the posies that are 
strewed over our grave, may be gratifying to the living, but 
they are nothing to the dead. The dead are gone, either to a 
place where they hear them not, or where, if they do, they will 
despise them. 



PosTHUMOirs fame is a plant of tardy growth, for our body 
must be the seed of it ; or we may liken it to a torch, which 
notldngbut the last spark of life can light up; or we may 
compare it to the trumpet of the archangel, for it is blown 
over the dead ; but, unlike that awful blast, it is of earth, not 
of heaven, aad can neither rouse nor raise us. 



*H0B.,l?pi««.,ii.,i.,18. 
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Thosx who bequeath unto themselyes a pompons fimaral» 
are at just so much expense to inform the world of something 
that had much better have been concealed ; namely, that their 
▼anity has survived themselves^ 

In proportion as nations get more corrupt, more disgrace 
will attach to poyerty, and more respect to wealth. But there 
are two questions that would completely reverse this order 
of things : What keeps some persons poor P and what has made 
some others rich P The true answers to these queries would 
often make the poor man more proud of his poverty than the 
rich man is of his wealth, and the rich man more justly 
ae^amed of his wealth than the poor man imjustly now is of 
his poverty. 

It is a mistake that a lust for power is the mark of a great 
mind ; for even the weakest have been captivated by it ; and 
for minds of the highest order it has no charms. They seek a 
nobler empire withm their own breast ; and He that best knew 
what was in man, would have no earthly crown, but one which 
was platted with thorns I Gincinnatus and Washington were 
greater in their retirement than CsBsar and Napoleon :it the 
summit of their ambition ; since it requires less magnanimity 
to win the conquest, than t» refuse the spoil. Lord Bacon hae 
compared those who move in the higher spheres, to those hea- 
venly bodies in the firmament, which have much admiration, 
J>ut little rest. And it is necessary to invest a wise man with 
power, to convince him that it is a garment bedizened with 
gold, which dazzles the beholder by its splendour, but op- 
presses the wearer by its weight. Besides, those who aspire 
to govern others, rathei* than themselves, must descend to 
meannesses which the truly noble cannot brook ; nor will such 
stoop to kiss the earth, although it were, like Brutus, for 
dominion.* 

* Quo miiiiw glorioM petehat, eo magi* adsequebatur, " When they inTited Nrntfi** 
MiiTB Dion, ** to the soyereignty, he for some time leftified it, and persisted long in kii 
wiotation not to aooept the invitation* But, at the pressing instance of his brotiMAv 
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^xrfojer 

PowEB, like iihe diamond, dazzles the beholder, and also the 
'wearer ; it dignifies meanness ; it magnifies littleness ; to what 
. is contemptiUe it gives authorit;^ ; to what is low, exaltation. 
To acquire it, a})pears not more mfficult than to be dispossessed 
of it, when acqydred, since it enables the holder to shift his own 
errors on dependants, and to take their merits to himself. But 
the miracle of losing it yanishes, when we reflect that we are 
ti8 liable to fall as to rise by the treachery of others ; and that 
"to say " I AM," is language that has been appropriated exclu* 
«ively to God. 

PowEB will intoxicate the best hearts, as wine the strongest 
lieads. No man is wise enonsh or good enough to be trusted 
with unlimited nower ; for, whatever qualifications he may have 
«ymced to entitle him to the possession of so dangerous a pri- 
^€g6» yet, when possessed, others can no longer answer for 
liim, because he can no longer answer for himself. 



To know the pains of power, we must eo to those who hav« 
it; to know its pleasures, we must go to those who are seeking 
it : the pains ofpower are real, its pleasures imaginary. 



A POWER above all human responsibility ought to be above 
all human attainment. He that is unwilling Tnai/ do no harm, 
but he that is unable com not. 

A MAN may arrive at such power, and be so successful in 
"the application of it, as to be enabled to crush and to overwhelm 
^ his enemies. But a safety built upoii successful vengeance, 
imd established not upon our love, but upon our fear, often con- 

«Dd at last of his father, who would not suffer him to reject the offer of so great an 
Jumoar, he condescended to be a king. As soon as the Bomaus were informed of all 
ildg 1^ the ambassadors, they conceived a great affection for him, before they saw 
1dm, esteeming it as a sufficient argument of his wisdom, that while others valued 
loyalty beyond measure, looking upon it as the source of happiness, he alone despised 
it as a thing of small value, and unworthy his attention. And when he approached 
the dty, they met him upon the road, and with great applause, salutations, and other 
iMDonrs, conducted him into Bome."— Dion. Halicabk., iL, 69.' 

B 2 
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tains witMn itself the seeds of its own destruction. It is at 
best a joyless and a precarious safety, as short-lived as that of 
some conquerors, who have died from a pestilence excited bj 
the dead Dodies of the vanquished. 

The worst thing that can be said of the most powerful is, 
that they can take your life ; but the same thing can be said 
of the most weak. 



"^xuttuul ^jelicjfbn* 



If St. James were again to appear on earth, since all the mul* 
ti&rious denominations of Christians would claim him, whicir 
would he choose P The apostle himself shall answer : '' Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, To 
visit the fatherless and widows in their afiUction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world." 



"^xum. 



Thebe are three kinds of praise, — ^that which we yield, thai? 
which we lend, and that which we pay. We yidd it to the 
powerful from fear, we lend it to the weak from interest, and 
we pay it to the deserving from gratitude. 



It is dangerous to be much praised in private circlesr 
before our reputation is fully estabhshed in the world. 



We should not be too niggardly in our praise; for 
will do more to support a character than to raise one. 

It has been shrewdly said, that when men abuse us, we 
should suspect ourselves ; and when they praise us, them. It 
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is a rare instance of virtue to despise censure wliicli we do 
not deserve ; and still more rare to despise praise wliicli we 
do. But tliat integrity which lives only on opinion, would 
starve without it; and that theatrical land of virtue which 
requires publicity for its stage, and an applauding world 
for an audience, could not be depended on in the secrecy 
of solitude, or the retirement of a desert. 

"^xuxBt ixiiir gispraisjc. 

Theke are two modes of establishing our reputation : to be 
T>raised by honest men, and to be abused by rogues. It is 
best, however, to secure the former, because it will be invari- 
ably accompanied by the latter. His calumniation is not 
only the greatest benefit which a rogue can confer upon us, 
but it is also the only service that he will perform for 
nothing. 

Some praters are so full of their own gabble, and so fond of 
-their own discord, that they would not suspend their eternal 
monotonies to hear the wit of Sheridan or the point of Swift ; 
one might as well attempt to stop the saw of a task- working 
stone-cutter by the melodies 01 an -ZBolian harp. Others, 
asain, there are, who hide that ignorance in silent gravity, 
wiiich these expose by silly talk ; but they are so coldly correct, 
and so methodically dull, that any attempt to raise the slum- 
bering sparks of genius by means of such instruments would 
be to stir up a languishing fire with a poker of ice. There 
is a third class, forming a great majority, who seem to be a 
ieavy compound of the fonner two, and who possess many of 
.the properties peculiar to each : thus, they have just ignorance 
enbujgh to talk amongst fools, and just sense enough to be 
sUent amongst wits. But they have no vivacitv in them- 
selves, nor relish for it in another. To attempt to keep up the 
ball of convei'sation with such partners, would be as hopeless 
an amusement as to try to play a game of fives against a bed 
of feathers; and for a man of sense and spirit to employ his 
keen wit on their thick skulls would resemble the employment 
assigned by the poet to Edmund Burke, — " to cut blocks with 
-a razor," ♦ 

* Goldsmith's " Betaliatioxu" 
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God will ezcnse our prayers for ourselves, wlieneTer we are- 
prevented from them by being occupied in such good works, 
as to entitle us to the prayers of others. 

Would morality suffer more from a philosopher who like 
Arcesilaus, decriea it by his words, but supported it by hiS' 
deeds; or from him who, like Aristippus, gave sobrie^hiB- 
praise, but sensuality his practice? Some preceptors, per- 
ceiving this dilemma, have run upon both the horns of it, in 
endeavourinef to escape them, and have taught us what we 
ou^ht to do by their precept, and what we ought not to do by 
their example. 



"^XHt^ioXB. 



It rarely happens that the finest writers are the most 
capable of teachmg others their art. If Shak&peare himself 
had been condemned to write a system of metaphysics explana- 
tory of his ma^c influence over all the passions of the mind, 
it would have been a dull and unsatisfactory work ; a heavy 
task both to the reader and to the writer. All preceptors, 
therefore, should have that kind of genius described by 
Tacitus, " equal to their business, but not above it ;" a patient 
industry, with competent erudition ; a mind depending more 
on its correctness than its originality, and on its memoiy 
rather than on its invention. If we wish to cut glass, we 
must have recourse to a diamond ; but if it be our task to 
sever iron or lead, we must make use of a much coarser 
instrument. To sentence a man of true genius to the 
drudgery of a school, is to put a race-horse in a mill. 



^rjejuiria* 



We hate some persons because we do not know them; 
and we will not know them because we hate them. Those* 
friendships that succeed to such aversions are usually firm; 
for those qualities must be sterling that could not oxuy gfli& 
our hearts, but conquer our prejudices. But the misfortune 
IB, that we carry these pTe3udices into things far more seriouB^ 
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than our friendships. Thus, there are tndha which some men 
despise, because they have not examined ; and which they will 
not examine, because they despise. There is one signal instance 
on record, where this kmd of prejudice was overcome by a 
miracle; but the age of miracles is past, while that of preju- 
dice remains. 

A FBEE press is the parent of much sood in a state. But 
even a licentious press is a far less evil Uian a press that is 
enslaved, because both sides may be heard in the former case, 
but not in the latter. A licentious press may be an evil, an 
enslaved press must be so : for an enslaved press may cause 
error to be more current than wisdom, and wrong more power- 
ful than rig|it ; a licentious press cannot effect these things ; 
for if it give the poison, it gives also the antidote, which an 
enslaved press withholds. An enslaved press is doubly fatal ; 
it not only takes away the true light, — for in that case we 
might stand still, — but it sets up a mse one, that decoys us to 
our destruction. 



^nss, its Jfrjejejtr0m. 

A KING of England has an interest in preserving the free- 
dom of the press, because it is his interest to know the true 
state of the nation, which the courtiers would fJEun conceal, 
but of which a free press alone can inform him. 

Be very slow to believe that you are wiser than all others ; 
it is a fatal, but common, error. Where one has been saved 
by a true estimation of another's weakness, thousands have 
been destroyed by a felse appreciation of their own strength. 
Napoleon could calculate the former well, but to his miscal- 
culations of the latter he may ascribe his final degradation. 



"^xtUmt. 



As that gallant can best affect a pretended passion for one 
woman, who has no true love for another ; so he that has no 
real esteem for any of the virtues, can best assume the appear- 
ance of tiiem all. 
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Some men who know that they are great are so very 
haughty withal and insufferable, tba.t their ac(}uaintance dis- 
cover their greatness only by the tax of humility, which theT 
are obliged to pay as the price of their friendship. Such 
characters are as tiresome and disgusting in the journey of 
life as rugged roads are to the weary traveller, which he dis- 
covers to be turnpikes only by the toll 



FsiDE often miscalculates, and more often misconceives. 
The proud man places himself at a distance from other men: 
seen through that distance, others perhaps appear little to 
him; but he forgets that this very distance causes him also 
to appear equally little to others. 



p£iDE either finds a desert or makes one; submission 
cannot tame its ferocity, nor satiety fill its voracity ; and it 
requires very costly food, — its keeper's happiness. 



PsiDE, like the magnet, constantly points to one object, 
self; but, unlike the magnet, it has no attractive pole, but at 
all points repels. 



Op all the marvellous works of the Deity, perhaps there is 
nothing that angels behold with such supreme astoniahment 
as a proud man. 



There is this paradox in pride, — ^it makes some men 
ridiculous, but prevents others from becoming so. 

" And pride, vouchsafed to all, the common friend." 

The poet who wrote this line evinced a profound knowledge 
of human nature. It has been well remarked, that it is on 
this prindple that the pangs felt by the jealous are the most 
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-intolerable, because they are wounds inflicted on them thrpugli 
their very shield, through that pride which is our most com- 
mon support even in our bitterest misfortunes. This pride, 
which is as necessary an evil in morals as friction in mechanics, 
this it is that induces men to reiterate their complaints of 
their own deficiencies, in every conceivable gift, except in that 
article alone where such complaints would neither be irrational 
nor groundless, namely, a deficiency in understanding. Here 
it is that self-conceit would conceal the disorder, and submit 
to the consequences, rather than permit the cure ; and Solo- 
mon is the only example on record of one who made wisdom 
the first and the last object of his desires, and left the rest to 
heaven. Philosophers have widely differed as to the seat of 
the soul, but there can be no doubt that the seat of .per- 
fect contentment is in the head ; for every individual is 
thoroughly satisfied with his own proportion of brains. 
iSocrates was so well aware of this, that he would not start as 
a teacher of truth, but as an inquirer after it. As a teacher 
he would have had many disputers, but no disciples ; he there- 
fore adopted the humbler mode of investigation, and instilled 
his knowledge into others under the mask of seeking informa- 
Ttion from them. 

Fbide differs in many things from Vaniiy, and by grada- 
tions that never blend, althougn they may be somewhat indis- 
tinguishable.* Pride may perhaps be termed a too high 
opinion of ourselves, founded on the over-rating of cert^ 
qualities that we do a^ttuiUy possess ; whereas Yanity is more 
easily satisfied, and can extract a feeling of self-complacency 
from qualifications that are imagiruiry. Vanity can also feed 
upon externals, but Pride must have more or less of that 
wnich is intrinsic : the proud therefore do not set so high a 
^alue upon wealth as the vain, neither are they so much 
•depressed by poverty. Yanity looks to the many, and to the 
moment ; Pride to the future, and to the few : hence Pride has 
•imore difficulties, and Yanity more disappointments ; neither 
does she bear them so well, for she at times distrusts herself, 
whereas Pride despises others. For the vain man cannot 
:always be certain of the validity of his pretensions, because 
they are often as empty as that veiy vanity which has created 

* See a very short and aonte distmction between Pride and Vanity in an Analytical 
. JHctionaiy on a novel and very ingeniona plan by Mr. David Bootlu 
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them ; therefore it is necessary for his haxypiness that thejT 
should be confirmed by the opinion of his neighbonrs, and his 
own vote in favonr of nimself he thinks of little weight nntil 
it be backed by the sufPrases of others. The vain man idolizes 
his own person, and here he is wrong; but he cannot bear his 
own company, and here he is right. JBut the proud man wants 
no sudi confinnations ; his pretensions may be small, but th^ 
are something, and his error lies in over-rating them, n 
others appreciate his merits less highly, he attributes it either 
to tiieir envy or to their ignorance, and enjoys in prospect 
that period when time shall have removed the film from Ijbeir 
eyes. Therefore, the proud man can afford to wait, because 
he has no doubt of the strength of his capital, and can also 
live, by anticipation, on that fame which he has persuaded 
himself that he deserves. He often draws indeed too largely 
upon posterity, but even here he is safe ; for should the bills 
be dishonoured, this cannot happen until that debt which 
cancelB all others shall have been paid. 

If you want enemies, excel others ; if you want friends, let 
others excel you. There is a diabolical trio, existing in the 
natural man, implacable, inextinguishable, co-operative, and 
consentaneous, — P^de, Envy, and Hate ; Pidde, that makes us 
fancy we deserve all the goods that others possess ; Envy, that 
some should be admired, while we are overlooked ; and Hate^ 
because all that is bestowed on others diminishes the sum 
that we think due to ourselves. 

The priest should be careful not to act the reverse of the 
physician, and in two most important joints. The phvsiciaQ 
renders the most nauseous prescription palatable, by the 
elegance of its preparation, and the winning suavity witii 
which it is recommended; whereas the priest may possihly 
render a most refreshing cordial disgusting by the injudicioas 
addition of his own compounds, and the ungracious manner 
with which they are administered. 

It is much easier to iTiin a man of principle than a man of 
none; for he may be ruined through his scruples. Slnaveiy » 
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SBopple, and can bend ; bnt Honesty is firm and npri^ht, and 
'elds not. It was upon this ground that Bossuet, bishop of 
[eaux, recommended Louis the Fourteenth to secure the^ 
approbation of Fenelon, archbishop of Cambraj, as to his^ 
marriage with Madame de Maintenon. 

Bt privileges, immunities, or prerogatives to give unlimited- 
swing to the |)assions of individuals, and then to hope that 
thej will restrain them, is about as reasonable as to expect 
that the tiger will spare the hart, to browse upon the herbage. 



^r0lritg in '§.ais^ii^. 



Good faith is the richest exchequer of princes; for the 
more it is drawn upon the firmer it is, and its resources. 
increase with its payments. But a falsehood from royal lips 
is to a nation what the mistake of a signal is to an army. 
The word of a king is as a pharos to the mariner : to withhold. 
his word is to withhold the light ; but to give his word, and not 
to fulfil it, is not only to withhold the true light, but to set up- 
a false one. 

A PRODIGAL starts with ten thousand pounds, and dies- 
worth nothing ; a miser starts with nothing, and dies worth ten 
thousand pounds. It has been asked, " Which has had the best 
of it? " I should presume, the prodigal : he has spent a fortune, 
but the miser has only left one; he has lived rich, to die 
poor ; the miser has lived poor, to die rich ; and if the prodigal 
quits life m debt to others, the miser quits it still deeper in 
aebt to himself. 

"^xohBBXDnnl %hn^tB. 

Of the professions, it may be said that soldiers are becoming 
too popular, parsons too lazy, physicians too mercenary, and 
lawyers too powerful. 

"^xah^Bxanul ^Qnaxuntt. 

As there are some sermons that would have been sermona 
upon every thing, if the preachers had on^ \«Kv.OckJ^ xx:^'^ 
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religion in their variety ; so there are some men who would 
know a little of every thing, if they did but know a little of 
their own profession. And vet these men often succeed in 
life; for, as they are voluble and fluent upon sulijects thafc 
every body understands, the world gives them credit for 
knowledge in their own profession, although it happens to be 
the only thing on which they are totally ignorant. And jet, 
if we chose to be sophistical, we might affirm that it requires 
more talent to succeed in a profession that we do not under- 
stand, than in one that we do ; but the plain truth is, that ib 
does not require more talent, but more impudence ; and we 
have but little reason to pride ourselves upon a success that is 
indebted much more to the weakness of others than to any 
strength of our own. 

A SECOND profession seldom succeeds, not because a man 
may not make himself fully equal to its duties, but because 
the world will not readily believe he is so. The world argue 
thus : he that has failed in his first profession, to which he 
dedicated the morning of his life and the spring-time of his 
exertions, is not the most likely person to master a second* 
But to this it may be replied, that a man's first profession 
is often chosen for him by others; his second he usually 
-decides upon for himself : therefore his failure in his first 
profession may, for what they know, be mainly owing to the 
secret but sincere attentions he was constantly paying to his 
second ; and, in this case, he may be compared to those who, 
having suffered others to prescribe to them a wife, have 
taken the liberty to consult themselves in the choice of a 
mistress. 



"^XOpttoXB. 



In any public scheme or project, it is advisable that the 
proposer or projector should not at first present himself to 
the public as the sole mover in the affair. His neigh- 
bours will not like his egotism, if it be at all ambitious ; nor 
will they willingly co-operate in any thing that may place an 
equal a single step above their own heads. Dr. Franklin 
was the first projector of many useful institutions in the 
infant state of America. He attained his object, and avoided 
emyy ; for he himself informs us, that his secret was to pro* 
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pose tlie measure at first, not as originating in himself alone^ 
Bnt as the joint recommendation of a few friends. The 
doctor was no stranger to the workings of the human heart ; 
for if his measures had failed, their failure would not be 
attributed to him alone ; and if they succeeded, some one else 
•would be forward enou^ to claim the merit of being the 
first planner of them. But whenever this happens, the origi- 
nal projector will be sure to gain from the envy of man- 
kind that justice which he must not expect from their grati- 
tude ; for all the rest of the members will not patiently see 
another run away with the merit of that plan which oriei- 
nated in the first projector alone, who will, therefore, be 
sure to reap his full due of praise in the end, and with that 
interest which mankind will always cheerfully pay, not so 
much for the justice of rewarding the diffident, as for the 
pleasure of lowering the vain. 



"^XOJttU. 



Many schemes ridiculed as Utopian, decried as visionary, 
and declaimed against as impracticable, will be realized the 
moment the march of sound knowledge has effected this for 
our species, the making men wise enough to see their true 
interests, and disinterested enough to pursue them. 



"^xamDixon. 



Powerful friends and first-rate connexions do often assist 
a man's rise, and contribute to his promotion ; but there are 
many instances wherein all these thmgs have acted as impedi- 
ments against him, " ipsa sibi obstat magnitudo ;** for our very 
freatness may prevent its own aggrandizement, and may be 
ept down by its own weight, "mole ruit 82id," It is well 
known that the conclave of cardinals were extremely jealous of 
permitting a Jesuit to fill the apostolic chair, because that 
body was already too powerful and overbearing ; and dignus 
sed Jeaidta* est was a common maxim of the Vatican. The fact 
is, that men like to retain some little power and influence even 
over those whom they aggrandize and advance ,* and hence it 
happens that great t^ents, supported by great connexions, are 

* The talent for intrigue which distinguished that society, became at length so 
Inrilliant as to consume itself. Of this most extraordinary offspring of Loyola, many 
irillbe inclined to repeat, " Urit enimfulgore $uos" but few wiU be read's \a ^^^ 
** exstinetus amahitur idem." 
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not nnfreqnentl^ passed over for those that are less powerful^ 
bat more practicable, and less exalted, bat more manageable 
and sabseryient. 

He that has never suffered extreme adversity, knows not the 
full extent of his own depravation ; and he that has never en- 
joyed the summit of prosperity, is equally ignorant how far 
the iniquity of others can go. For our adversity will excite 
temptations in ourselves, our prosperity in others. Sir B>obert 
Walpole observed, " It was fortunate that few men could be 
prime ministers ; because it was fortunate that few men could 
know the abandoned profligacy of the human mind." There- 
fore a beautiful woman, if poor, should use a double circum- 
spection ; for her beauty will tempt others, her poverty herself. 

Pbinces rule the people, and their own passions rule princes; 
but Providence can overrule the whole, and draw the instru- 
ments of its inscrutable pm-poses from the vices no less than 
from the virtues of kings. Thus, the Reformation, which was 
planted by the lust of Henry the Eighth of En^and, was pre- 
served by the ambition of Philip the Second of Spain. Queen 
Maiy would have sacrificed Elizabeth to the full establishing 
of the Catholic faith, if she had not been prevented by Philip 
the Second, her husband, who foresaw, in the death of Eliza- 
beth, the succession of Mary Stuart, who was then married to 
Francis the Second ; and in that succession he anticipated the 
certain union of Great Britain and France; an event that 
would have dispersed to the winds his own ambitious dream 
of universal monarchy. The consequence was, the life of Eliza- 
beth was preserved, and the Protestant cause prevailed. 

To excel others is a proof of talent ; but to know when to 
conceal that superioritjr is a greater proof of prudence. The 
celebrated orator Domitius Afer, when attacked in a set speech 
by Caligula, made no reply, affecting to be entirely overcome 
by the resistless eloquence of the tyrant. Had he repHed, he 
ivould certainly have conquered, and as certainly have died; 
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Imt he wisely preferred a defeat that saved bis life, to a viotoiy 
that would nave cost it. 



All great cities abound with little men, whose object it is 
to be the stars of the dinner table, and grand purveyors of all 
the stray jokes of the town. So lone as these turnspits confine 
themselves to fetch and carry for their masters, they succeed 
tolerably well ; but the moment they set up for originality, 
and commence manufiicturers instead of retailers, they are 
xuined. Like the hind wheel of the carriage, which is in con- 
stant pursuit of the fore one, without ever overtaking it, so 
these become the doubles of a Selwyn or a Sheridan, but with- 
-out ever coming up to them. They are constantly near wit, 
-without being witty, as his valet is always near a great man, 
without being great. 



IPuHit Cj^ararfjers* 



It is an observation of the late lord bishop of Llandalf, that 
there are but two kinds of men who succeed as public charac- 
ters, — men of no principle, but of gi*eat talent ; and men of no 
talent, but of one principle, that of obedience to their superiors. 
In fact, there will never be a deficiency of this second class ; 
persons who, like Doddington, have no higher ambition than 
that of sailing in the wake of a man of first-rate abilities. " I 
told the Duke of Newcastle," says he, in the account he gives 
us of himself in his Diary, " that it must end one way or the 
other, and must not remam as it was ; for I was determined to 
make some sort of figure in life. I earnestly wished it might 
be under bis protection ; but if that could not be, I must make 
some figure ; what it would be I could not determine yet. I 
must look around me a little, and consult my Mends ; but some 
figure I was resolved to make." Indeed, it is lamentable to 
think, what a eulf of impracticability must ever separate men 
of principle whom offices want, from men of no prmciple who 
wamt offices. It is easy to see that a Hampden, or a Marvell, 
could not be connected for one hour witn a Walpole,* or a 

* It is Imt jtiBtioe to say of this great minister, -who went snch lengths in coxrapting 
others, that there were some instances in which he was himself hicoiraptible. He 
zefnsed the snm of sixty thousand pounds, which was offered him to saye the li[& <^t 
i|he earl of Derwentwater. 
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Maasarin. Those who would conscientionslj employ power for 
the good of others deserve it, but do not desire it ; and those* 
who would employ it for the good of themselves desire it, but 
do not deserve it. 



^uHir €^KxntitxB. 



Some men who have evinced a certain degree of wit and 
talent in private companies, fail miserably when they venture 
to api)ear as public characters on the grand theatre of human 
life. Great men in a little circle, but little men in a ^eat 
one, they show their learning to the ignorant, but their igno- 
rance to the learned. The powers of their mind seem to be 
parched up and withered by the public gaze, as Welsh casoides 
before a summer sun, which, by the bye, we aretold, are vastly 
fine in the winter, when nobody goes to see them. 



IPuHir ^frjents- 



Public events of moment, when deeply and fully considered, 
are the fertile womb of political maxims, which ought to con- 
tain the very soul of the moral of history ; and which then 
would be imperishable and indestructible, worthy of being 
resorted to as a tower of strength in the storm, and spread- 
ing their effulgence over the tide of time, as a beacon m the 
night. 



IPxrlpil €kqutna. 



The Christian messenger cannot think too highly of hk 
Prince, nor too humbly of himself. This is that secret art 
which captivates and improves an audience, and which all who 
see will fancy they could imitate, while most who try will/ 
fail. 

"UtsibiqniTis 
SpeTet idem ; sndet xnolinm, frnstraqne laboret, 
Ansos idem."* 



The ^eat difficulty in pulpit eloquence is, to give the salK 
ject all uie dignity it so fdlly deserves, without attaching any 
importance to ourselves. Some preachers reverse the thisg; 



* HoBAGB An Poet,, y., 840-2. 
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thejffive so much importance to themselves, that they have 
none left for the subject. 

Happiness is on the side of virtue; for whoever dreads 
punishment, suffers it; and whoever deserves it, dreads it. 

Two things, well considered, would prevent many quarrels : 
first, to have it well ascertained whether we are not disputing 
about terms, rather than things ; and, secondljr, to examine 
whether that on which we differ is worth contending about. 



In most quarrels there is a fault on both sides. A quarrel 
may be compared to a spark, which cannot be produced with- 
out a flint as well as a steel : either of them may hammer on 
wood for ever, no fire will follow. 

Thebe are many good-natured fellows who have paid the 
forfeit of their lives to their love of bantering and raillery. No 
doubt they have much diversion, but they have purchased it 
too dear. Although their wit and their brilliancy may have 
been often extolled, yet it has at last been extinguished for 
ever ; and by a foe |)erhaps who had neither the one nor the 
other, but who found it easier to point a sword than a repartee, 
I have heard of a man, in the province of Bengal, who had 
been a long time very successfol in hunting the tiger. His 
iBkill gained him great eclat, and had insured him much diver- 
!jion. At length he narrowly escaped with his life. He then 
relinquished the sport, with this observation : " Tiger-hunting 
is yerj fine amusement, so long as we hunt the tiger ; but it 
is rather awkward, when the tiger takes it into his head to 
hunt us." Again, this skill in small wit, like skill in small 
arms, is very apt to beget a confidence which may prove fatal 
in the end. We may either mistake the proper moment, — for 
even cowards have their fighting-days, — or we may miat'ak&'^^'s* 
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proper man. A certain Savoyard ^t his liyelihood by exhibit- 
ing a monkey and a bear. He gained so much applause from 
bis tricks with the monkey, that he was encouraged to practise 
some of them upon the b^. He was dreadfully lacerated, and 
on bein^ rescued, with great difficulty, from the gri^ of Bruin, 
he exclaimed : " What a fool was I, not to distinguish between 
a monkey and a bear ! A bear, my friends, is a very grave kind 
of a personage, and, as you plainly see, does not understand a 

To marry a rake, in the hope of reforming him, and to hire 
a highwayman, in the hope of reclaiming him, are two veiy 
dangerous experiments ; and yet I know a lady who fancies 
she has succeeded in the one, and all the world knows a divine* 
who really has succeeded in the other. 

^^airjers anir ^nt'^oxB. 

So idle are dull readers, and so industrious are dull anthon, 
that puffed nonsense bids fair to blow unpuffed sense wholly 
out of the field. 

Some read to think, — these are rare ; some to write, — ^these 
are common ; and some read to talk, — and these form the great 
majority. The first page of an author not unfrequently suffices 
for all the purposes of this latter class : of whom it has been 
said, that they treat books as some do lords ; they inform them- 
selves of their titles, and then boast of an intimate acquaintance. 

B.EFOBM is a good replete with paradox : it is a cathartio 
which our political quacks, like our medical, recommend to 
others, but will not take themselves ; it is admired by all who 
cannot effect it, and abused by all who can; it is thought 
pregnant with danger for all tune that is present, but would 
have been extremely profitable for that which is past, and will 
ibe highly salutary for that which is to come. Therefore it has 

* Bowland HiU. 
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heesa thoaght expedient for all administrations whicli have 
l>e6n, or that will be ; but by any particular one wbich is, it is 
considered, like Scotch grapes, to oe very seldom ripe, and, by 
the time it is so, to he quite <mt of season. 



Attempts at Reform, when they fail, strengthen despotism, 
as he that struggles tightens those cords he does not succeed 
in breaking. 

MoDESN reformers are not fully aware of the difficulty they 
'will find to make converts, when that x>eriod which they so 
fondly anticipate shall arrive, — an era of universal illumination. 
They will then experience a similar rebuflf to those who 
now attempt to make proselytes amongst the Jews. These 
cunning descendants of Laban shrewdly reply, " Pray, would 
it not be better for you Christians, first of all, to decide 
amongst yourselves what Christianity isP When that im- 
portant point is fully settled, then we think it will be time 
•enough for you to begin your attempts to convert others." 
And the reasoning and enlightened inquirer will also naturaUj 
•enough demand of the reformist, " What is reformation ?*' This 
he will find to be almost as various as the advocates for it. 
The thorough-paced and Unitarkm reformer, who thinks one 
year a sufficient period for a Parliament, in order to bring in 
•another tmity still more absurd and dangerous, the majesj^ of 
iJie people, one and indivisible, must be at irreconcileable issue 
with the Trinitarian reformer, who advocates triennial Parlia- 
ments, and who has not lost his respect for that old and 
orthodox association of King, Lords, and Commons. And in 
politics, as in religion, it so happens that we have less charity 
Tor those who believe the hair of our creed than for those 
iihat deny the whole of it, since, if Servetus had been a Mo- 
hammedan, he would not have been burnt by Calvin. There 
4ure two parties, therefore, that will form a rent in the Babel 
building of Reform, which, unlike that of the Temple, will not 
be confined to the veil, but will in all probability reach the 
foundation. 



s2 
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^t^nl %mhxtxan. 

If kings would only determine not to extend their dominions 
nntil they had filled them with happiness, they wonld find the 
smallest territories too large, but the longest life too short, for 
the fiill accomplishment of so grand and so noble an ambition* 

Relations take the greatest liberties, and give the least 
assistance. If a sti'aneer cannot help ns with his purse, he 
will not insult us with his comments; but with relations, it 
mostly happens that they are the reriest misers with regard 
to their property, but perfect prodigals in the article of 
advice. 

" NosciTUR it sociis " is a proverb that does not invariably 
apjjly : for men of the highest talent have not always culleci 
their familiar society from minds of a similar calibre to their 
own. There are moments of relaxation, when they prefer 
friendshiij to philosophy, and comfort to counseL Fatigued 
by confuting the coxcombs, or exhausted by coping with the 
giants of literature, there are moments when the brightest 
minds prefer the soothings of sympathy to all the brimance 
of wit, as he that is in need of repose selects a bed of feathers- 
ratber than of flints. 

'§,tlxQxon. 

There are some who write, talk, and think so much abont 
vice and virtue, that they have no time to practise either the 
one or the other.* They die with less sin to answer for than 
some others, because they have been too busy in disputing 
about the origin of it to commit it; and with little or no 
religion of their own, from their constant though unavailinjf 
assiduities to settle that of other men. Charles Y., after hii 

* The great Howard, on the contrary, was so fully engaged in works of active bejae- 
Tolence, that, nnlike Baxter, whose knees were calcined by prayer, he left himself bo^ 
little time to pray. Thousands were praying for him. 
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abdication, amused himself in liis retirement at St. Yuste, by 
attempting to make a number of watches go exactly together. 
Being constantly foiled in this attempt, he exclaimed, " What 
* fool have I been, to neglect my own concerns, and to waste 
my whole life in a vain attempt to make all men think alike 
on matters of religion, when I cannot even make a few watches 
§ceep time together ! " 

" Atque ntinam his potins nugis toia ista dediBsel 
Tempora sffivititt." * 



Religion, like its votaries, while it exists on earth, must 
liave a body as well as a soul. A religion purely spiritual 
might suit a being as pure; but men are compound animals, 
and the body too often lords it over the mind. 



Whebe true religion has prevented oneciime, false religions 
liave afforded a pretext for a thousand. 



Men will wrangle for relidion; write for it; fight for it; 
•die for it ; any thmg but live for it. 

"^.dxQxon initr '^lixokUlOfQt. 

BELiaiONf has treated Knowledge sometimes as an enemy, 
^8ometimes as a hostage ; often as a captive, and more often 
as a child. But Knowledge has become of age ; and Beligion 
must either renounce her acquaintance, or introduce her as a 
•companion, and irespect her as a Mend. 

• Juv., 8at., iv., 150, 151. 

* I do most particularly except from the obBervations above that religion which 
'has been justly termed the re/ornM>^; for the Reformation vr&H a glorious andprac- 
tieal assent to my poHition, that " Knowledge luu become of age." While the Christian 
lodkB to this faith chiefly as a future good, even the sceptic should befriend it as a 
nresent good, and the sound philosopher as both. I shall finish this note by a splen- 
md quotation from Sir William Drummond, who began by going to the skies for seep- 
tidam, and finished by making a pilgrimage to Borne, not to eKtablish his faith, but 
Mb infidelity. " He tiiat will not reason is a bigot; he that cannot reason is a fool; 
and he that dares not reason is a slave." This passage is taken from his preface, an 
«flort so superior to his book that one wonders how the two could have come together, 
I have, however, heard such an union accounted for, by an observation that the match. 
•vas peifectiy legal, because tkey were not of kin. 
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At the restoration of CHarles the Second, the tide of opiniosi 
set so strong in fayour of loyalty, that the principal annalist 
of that day pauses to express ms wonder where all the men 
came from, who had done all the mischief: but this was the 
surprise of ignorance ; for it is in politics as in religion, that 
none run into such extremes as renegadoes, or so ridiculously 
overact their parts. The passions, on these occasions, take 
their fall swing, and re-act like the pendulum, whose oscilla- 
tions on one side* will always be regulated by the height of the 
arc it has subtended on the other. 



^jeparhje. 



Bepabtee is perfect, when it effects its purpose with a 
double edge. Bepartee is the highest order of wit, as it be- 
speaks the coolest yet quickest exercise of genius, at a moment 
when the passions are roused. Yoltaire, on hearing the name 
of Haller mentioned to him by an English traveller at Yetnew, 
burst forth into a violent panegyric upon him. His visitor told 
him that such praise was most disinterested, for that Haller by 
no means spoke so highly of him. " Well, well, n' vmporte, 
replied Yoltaire ; " perhaps we are both mistaken." 



"^.ti^tntuntt. 



The seeds of repentance are sown in youth by Pleasure, but 
the harvest is reaped in age by Pain. 

§ljepr00f. 

If none were to reprove the vicious, excepting those who 
smcerely hate vice, there would be much less censoriousness 
in the world. Our Master could love the criminal, while he 
hated the crime ; but we, his disciples, too often love the crime, 
but hate the criminal. A perfect knowledge of the depravity 
of the human heart, with perfect pity for the infirmities of iV 
never co-existed but in one breast, and never will. 

The two most precious things on this side the crave aie 
our reputation and our life. But it is to be lamented that tbfr 
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most contemptible wliisper may deprive ns of the one, and the 
weakest weapon of the other. A wise man, therefore, will be 
more anxious to deserve a fair name than to possess it; and 
this will teach him 'so to live as not to be afraid to die. 



Thosb who take their opinion of women from the repoHs of 
a rake, will be no nearer tne truth than those who take their 
opinions of men frt>m the lips of a prostitute. 

Ikgbatitudb in a superior is very often nothing more than 
the refusal of some unreasonable request ; and if the patron 
does too little, it is not unfrequentlv because the dependant 
expects too much. A certain pope who had been raised from 
an obscure situation to the apostolic chair, was immediately 
waited upon by a deputation sent from a small district in 
which he had formerly officiated as cwre. It seems that he had 
promised the inhabitants that he would do something for them, 
if it should ever be in his power ; and some of them now ap- 
peared before him, to remind him of his promise, and also to 
request that he would fulfil it, by granting them two harvests 
in every year ! He acceded to this modest request, on con- 
dition that they should go home immediately, and so adjust 
the almanack of their own particular district as to make 
every year of thevr register consist of twenty-four calendar 
months. 

A man's profrindity may keep him from opening out on a 
first interview, and his caution on a second; but I should 
mispect his emptiness, if he carried on his reserve to a third. 

MlTBMrB at nothing : if our ills are reparable, it is ungrate- 
ful ; if remediless, it is vain. But a Christian builds his forti- 
tude on a better foundation than Stoicism : he is pleased with 
every thing that happens, because he knows it could not 
happen unless it had first pleased God, and that which. '^Xs; 
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liiin most be the best. He is assured that no new thing can 
befall him, and tiiat he is in the hands of a Father who will 
prove him with no affliction that resignation cannot conquer, or 
that death cannot cure. 

Bestobations disappoint the loyal. If princes at such 
times have much to give, they have also mucn to gain ; and 
policy dictates the necessity of bestowing rather to conciliate 
enemies than to reward friends.* 



Chables Fox said that restorations were the most blooc^ 
of all revolutions ; and he might have added, that reforma- 
tions are the best mode of preventing the necessity of either. 



'^tixxtimnt. 



Those who have resources within themselves, who can dare 
to live alone, want friends the least, but, at the same time, best 
know how to prize them the most. But no company is fiur 
preferable to bad, because we are more apt to catch the vices 
of others than their vii'tues, as disease is far more contagious 
than health. 

Some philosophei*s would give a sex to revenge, and appro- 
priate it almost exclusively to the female mind. But, like 
most other vices, it is of both genders ; yet, because wounded 
vanity, or slighted love, are the two most powerful excitements 
to revenue, it has been thought, perhaps, to rage with more 
violence m the female heart. But as the causes ofthis passion 
are not confined to the women, so neither are the effects. 
History can produce many Syllas, for one Fulvia or Christina. 
The fact, perhaps, is, that the human heart, in both sexes, will 
more readily pardon injuries than insults, particularly if they 
appear to arise, not from any wish in the offender to degrade 

* The Amnesty Act of Charles the Second was tenned an Act of OUiTion to bis 
friends, bat of grateful remembrance to his foes. And on another oceasion, tbd 
loyalty of the brave Crillon was not strenf^ened by any leward, only beoatue it trtf 
considered too firm to be shaken by any neglect. 
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US, but to aggrandize himself. Margaret Lambrun assumed a 
man's Habit, and came to England, from the other side of the 
Tweed, determined to assassinate Queen Elizabeth. She was 
urged to this from the double malice of revenge, excited by the 
loss of her mistress. Queen Marr, and that of her own husband, 
who died from grief at the death of his queen. In attempting 
to get close to Elizabeth, she dropped one of her pistols ; ana 
on being seized and brought before the queen, she boldly 
avowed her motives, and added, that she found herself necessi- 
tated, by experience, to prove the truth of that maxim, that 
neither force nor reason can hinder a woman from revenge, 
when she is impelled by love. The queen set an example that 
few kings would have followed ; for she magnanimously forgave 
the criminal, and thus took the noblest mode of convincing her 
that there were some injuries which even a woman could forgive. 



Few things are more agreeable to self-love than revenge, 
and yet no cause so effectually restitiins us from revenge as 
self-love. And this paradox naturally suggests another, — that 
the strength of the community is not unfrequently built upon 
the weakness of those individuals that compose it ; a position 
not quite so clear as the first, but I conceive equally tenable 
and true. We receive an injury, and we are so constituted 
that the first consideration with most of us is revenge. If we 
happen to be kings, or prime ministers, we go straightforward 
to work, unless indeed it should happen that those that have 
inflicted the injury are as powerful as those that have received 
it. It is fortunate, however, for the interests of society, that 
the great mass of mankind are neither kings nor prime minis- 
ters, and that men are so impotent that they can seldom bring 
•evil upon others without more. or less of danger to themselves. 
Thus, then, it is that public strength, security, and confidence 
,g^ow out of private weakness, danger, and fear. These considera- 
tions have given rise to this saying : " It is better to quarrel with 
OL knave than with a fool : " for with the latter all consideration 
•of consequences to himself is swallowed u^ and lost in the blind 
.and brutal impulse that goads him on to bring evil upon another. 
We hate our enemy much, but we love ourselves more. We 
Ihave been injured, but we will not avail ourselves of the legal 
means of redress, because of the certain expense and trouble, 
and the uncertain success ; neither will we resort to illegal 
xnodes of retaliation, because we will not rim the risk of the 
jnortification, the disgrace, and the danger of a discovery. 
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For it is as difficult for revenge to act without ezcitmg soff* 
picion, as for a rattlesnake to stir without making a noise. 
The result is, that we are quiet ; self-love being niade to cor* 
rect its own violence, as a steam-engine its own velocity, and the 
fear of danger effecting for the one what the safety -valve accom* 
plishes for the other. And it is highly necessary that things, 
should be so ; for retaliation aggravates resentment, and resent- 
ment produces fresh retaliation. Therefore, were there nothing 
to restrain these causes from acting reciprocally upon each other^ 
the destruction of all society must be the consequence, and a 
conflagration would be excited in the moral world, like that 
which is observable in the natural, where the fire increaae» 
the wind, and the wind increases the fire. 



Betenge is a debt, in the paying of which the greatest 
knave is honest and sincere, and so far as he is able punctuaL 
But there is a difference between a debt of revenge, and every 
other debt. By paying our other debts, we are equal witti 
all mankind ; but in refusing to pay a debt of revenge, we are 
superior. Yet, it must be confessed, that it is much less diffi- 
cult to forgive our enemies than our friends ; and if we ask 
how it came to pass that Coriolanus found it so hard a task to> 
pardon Bome, the answer is, that he was himself a Boman. 



Wb usually prefer ourselves to our revenge ; but there are 
cases where we prefer our revenge to ourselves. This reflec- 
tion ought to make us extremely cautious how we too deeply 
injure another ; for revenge is a dreadful engine, even in the 
feeblest hands ; and as there are injuries which make life a 
burden, can we wonder if that burden be got rid of by the 
very act that will set us even with our enemy P 



An act by which we make one friend and one enemy is a 
losing game ; because revenge is a much stronger principle 
than gratitude. 

Betenge is a fever in our own blood, to be cured only by 
letting the blood of another ; but the remedy too often pro- 
duces a relapse, which is remorse, — a malady far more dreadful 
than the first disease, because it is incurable. 
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The reason why great men meet with so little pity or^ 
attachment in adversity would seem to be this : the friends of 
a great man were made by his fortunes, his enemies by him- 
sm, and revenge is a much more punctual paymaster than 
gratitude. Those whom a great man has marred rejoice at 
his ruin, and those whom he has made look on with indiffer- 
ence ; because, with common minds, the destruction of the- 
creditor is considered as equivalent to the payment of the 
debt. 

That cowardice is incorrigible which the love of power 
cannot overcome. In the heat and frenzy of the irench 
Revolution the contentions for place and power never sustained 
the smallest diminution. Appointments and offices were never 
pursued with more eagerness and intrigue than when the 
heads of those who gained them, had they been held on merely 
by pieces of atiching jplasteVf could not have sat more loosely 
on their shoulders. Demagogues sprung up like mushrooms^ 
and the crop seemed to be fecundated by blood ; although it 
repeatedly happened that the guillotine had finished the 
&vourite before the plasterer had finished the model, and- 
that the original was dead before the bust was dry. 



It is far more easy to pull down than to build up, and to- 
destroy than to preserve. Revolutions have on this account 
been falsely supposed to be fertile of great talent; as the 
dregs rise to the to^ during a fermentation, and the lightest 
things, are carried mghest by the whirlwind. And the practice 
of this proposition bears out the theory; for demagogues 
have succeeded tolerably well in making ruins; but the 
moment they begin to build anew from wie materials that 
thejr have overthrown, they have often been uselessly employed 
with regard to others, and more often dangerously with regard 
to themselves. 



OuB vanity often inclines us to impute not only our 
Buocesses, but even our disappointments, to causes personal^. 
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and strictly confined to ourselves, when nevertheless the 
effects may have been removed from the snp^sed cause £eur 
as the poles asunder. A zealous and, in ms way, a very 
•eminent preacher, whose eloquence is as copious and far more 
lucid than the waters of his odoved Cam, happened to miss a 
constant auditor from his congregation. Schism had already 
made some depredations on the fold, which was not so larg^ 
but to a practised eye the deduction of even one was percepti- 
ble. " What keeps our friend fanner B. away from us ? " was 
the anxious question proposed by our vigilant minister to his 
■clerk. " I have not seen him amongst us," continued he, " this 
three weeks. I hope it is not S^inianism that keeps hiia 
away." " No, your honour," replied the clerk, " it is something 
worse than that." " Worse than Socinianism ! God forbid it 
should be Deism ! " " No, your honour, it is something worse 
than that." " Woi-se than Deism ! Grood heaven ! I trust it is 
not Atheism ! " " No, your honour, it is something worse than 
that." "Worse than Atheism! impossible; nothing can be 
worse than Atheism ! " " Yes, it is, your honom* — ^it is JB/^eu- 
matisin I " 



^lirj^ anir ^00r* 



Ip rich, it is easy enough to conceal our wealth ; but, if 
poor, it is not quite so easy to conceal our poverty. We shall 
find that it is less difficiilt to hide a thousand guineas than 
-one hole in our coat. 



The greatest and the most amiable privilege which the rich 
«njojr over the poor is that which they exercise the least, — ^the 
privilege of making them happy. 

Many speak the tmth when they say that they despise 
riches and preferment, — but they mean the riches and predfer- 
ment possessed by othei* onen. 

It is with ridicule as with compassion, we do not like to be 
ihe solitary objects of either ; and whether we are laughed at 
or pitied, we have no objection to sharers, and fiuicy we can 
lessen the weight by dividing the load. A gentleman who 
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was present la.t the battle of Leipsic told me a humourous 
anecdote, which may serve to illustrate the above position. 
It will be remembered that our government had dispatched a 
rocket brigade to assist at that action, and that Captain Boger, 
a very deserving young officer, lost his life in the commanding 
of it. After the signal defeat of the French at this memorable 
action, Leipsic became full of a mixed medley of soldiers of all 
arms and of all nations j of course a great variety of coin was 
in circulation there. A British private, who was attached to 
the rocket brigade, and who had picked up a little broken 
French and German, went to the largest hotel in Leipsic, and, 
displaying an English shilling to the landlord, inquired if thia 
piece of coin was current there. " O yes," replied he, " you 
may have whatever the house affords for that money ; it passes 
current here at present." Our fortunate Bardolph, finding 
himself in such compliant quarters, called about him most 
lustily ; and the most sumptuous dinner the house could afford,, 
washed down by sundry bottles of the most expensive wines, 
was dispatched without ceremony. On going away he tendered 
at the bar the single identical shilling which the landlord had 
inadvertently led him to expect was to perform such wonders. 
The stare, the shrug, and the exclamation elicited from " mine 
liost of the Garter " by such a tender, may be more easily con* 
ceived than expressed. An explanation, very much to the dis- 
satisfaction of the landlord, took place, who quickly found, not 
only that nothing more was likely to be got, but also that the 
laugh would be tremendously heavy agamst him. This part 
of the profits he had a very Christian wish to divide with his 
neighbour. Taking, therefore, his guest to the street-door of 
his hotel, he requested him to look over the way. " Do you 
see," said he, " that large hotel opposite ? That fellow, the 
landlord of it, is my sworn rival, and nothing can keep this 
stoi*y from his ears ; in which case I shall never hear the last 
of it. Now, my good fellow, you are not only welcome to 
your entertainment, but I will instantly give you a five-franc 
piece into the bargain, if you will promise, on the word of a 
soldier, to attempt the very same trick with him to-morrow 
that succeeded so well with me to-day." Our veteran took the 
money, and accepted the conditions ; but having buttoned up- 
the silver very securely in his pocket, he took his leave of the 
landlord with the following speech, and a bow that did no 
discredit to Leipsic : " Sir, I deem myself in honour bound ta 
use my utmost endeavours to put your wishes in execution. 
I shall certainly do all I can, but must candidly inform you 
that I fear I shall not succeed, since I played the very sam.^ 
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trick with that genUemaa yesterday ; and it is to his i 
^▼ice alone that you are indebted for the hononr of my com- 
pany to-day." 

In the superstitious ritual of the Church of Rome, the pope 
has not the poor merit of inventing that mummery by wnich 
he reigns. The Boman Church professes to have a Christian 
object of adoration, but she worships him with Pag^m forms.* 
She retains the ancient custom of building temples with a 
position to the east. And what are her stataes, her incense, 
her pictures, her image worship, her holy water, her proces- 
sions, her prodigies, and her legerdemain, but reli^ous cus- 
toms which have survived the policy of imperial Home, but 
whidi caused that metropolis, when she became pontific^, to 
Teceive Popery as an ally, not to submit to it as a sovereign? 

§l0ma:n ]^txot%. 

When we consider that Julius Caesar, Pompey, Brutus, 
<Cato, Atticus, Livy, Cicero, Horace, Yirgil, Hortensius, Au- 
gustus, and Marcus Varro were contemporaries, that tiiey were 
at the same time enclosed within the walls of the same city, 
which might well be termed, "Boma virum genitrix ;*' and when 
we farther reflect that this bright constellation was attended also 
Iby another subordinate to it, made up of stars, indeed, of lesser 
magnitude, but which would have shone with no small lustre 
in any other horizon ; we no longer wonder that a capital which 
could breed and educate such men, should aspire to the proud 
title of the mistress of the world, and vaunt herself secmre 
irom all mortal wounds, save only those that might be inflicted 
in an evil hour by parricidal hands. But the close observer of 
human nature, who takes nothing on trust, who, undazzled by 
the lustre, calmly inquires into the use, will not be contentea 

* I shall quote the following remarks from the learned author of the Dissertatioii 
K>nthe Olympic Oames: "Thus were the two most powerful and martial states of 
Greece subjected in their turn to the authority of a petty and unwarlike people. This 
jDossihly we should have some difiBiculty to believe, wore there not many modem 
•examples of mightier if not wiser nations than either of the two abare-men- 
tioned having been awed into a submission to a power still more insigniflcaat ttaa. 
that of Elis, by the same edgeless arms, the same brutum fulmen. TVhether ttt 
thunders of the Vatican were forged in imitation of those of the Olympian Jupiter, I 
will not determine ; thoughl must tcUce notice titat many of the eu»tom$ and ordinanem 
of the Boma.n Church allude most evidently to many practised in the Olympic etadimh 
€u extreme unction^ the pdlm^ the crovon of martyrs, and others, as ma;f b* seen ol 
large in Faber'e * AgonistieonJ " 
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-witli a bare examination of the causes that conspired to pro- 
•dnce so marvellous an union of talent, but will farther ask how 
it happ^ed that men, whose examples have been so fertile of 
instruction to future ages, were so barren of improvement and 
utility to their own. For it must be admitted that Some wag 
*** divided against herself," split into factions, and torn to pieces 
by a most bloody civil war, at the very moment she was in 
proud possession of all this profusion of talent, by which she 
was consumed rather than comforted, and scorched rather than 
•enlightened. Perhaps the conclusion that is forced upon us by 
a review of this particular period of Soman history, is neither 
<$onBolatory nor honourable to our nature. It would seem, I 
fear, to be this, namely, that a state of civil freedom is abso- 
lutely necessary for the training up, educating, and finishing 
of great and noble minds ; but that society has no guarantee 
ihat minds so formed and finished shall not aspire to govern 
rather than to obey ; no security that they shall not affect a 
greatness greater than the laws, and in affecting it that they 
«hall not ultimately destroy that very freedom to which alone 
they were indebted for their superiority. For such men too 
often begin bj subjecting all things to their country, and 
finish by subjecting their country unto themselves. If we 
examine the individual characters of those great names I have 
•cited above, we may, perhaps, affirm that Horace, Yirgil, Hor- 
tensius, Yarro, and Livy were more occupied in writmg what 
deserved to be read, than in doing any thmg that deserved to 
l)e written. Atticus was a practical disciple of Epicurus, and 
too much concerned about the safety and health of his own 
person to endanger it by attacking that of another. As to 
Clicero, although he was formed both for action and delibera- 
tion, yet none of the blood that was spilt in his day can fairly 
Tie charged to him ; in fact he had so much of the pliability of 
Lis friend Atticus about him, that he might have flourished 
•even in the court of Augustus, a rival of MuBcenas, had he 
himself been less eloquent, Octayius more grateful, or Antony 
less vindictive. Four men remain, formed indeed in " all the 
prodigality of nature," but composed of elements so opposite 
to eacn other, that their conjunction, like the clash of adverse 
•comets, could not but convulse the world, — Caesar, Pompey, 
Brutus, and Cato. Caesar could not brook a superior, nor 
Pompev an equal; and Brutus, although he did not aspire 
himself to rule, was determined that no one else should do so. 
dato, who might have done more to save his country, had he 
4ittenvpted less, disgusted his friends and exasperated his foes 
by a vain effort to realize the splendid fictions of h\& ?\ai^c>^ 
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Bepublio in the dregs of Bomnlns. Proud without ambition^ 
lie was less beloved as the stem defender of liberty than Os&sar 
as the destroyer of it, who was ambitions without pride. A 
mistaken martyr in a noble cause, Oato was condemned to live 
in an era when the times could not bear his integrity, nor his 
integrity the times. 

^0mans, tlgt %ntunt 

When we appl^ to the conduct of the ancient B«omans the 
pure and unbending principles of Christianity, we try those* 
noble delinquents unjustly, masmuch as we condemn them by 
the severe sentence of an ex post facto law. 

|6l0mje, Jmpmal iintr ^0nMraL 

The most admired statues of the Pagan deities were pro* 
duced in an age of general infidelity ; and the Bomans, wieixk 
sincere believers in their mythology, had not a single god 
tolerably executed. Yet Seneca observes, that these primitive 
''fictiles dei,^' these gods of clay,* were much more propitious 
than those of marble, and were worshipped with an adoration 
more ardent and sincere. Something similar to what happened, 
to the relig^ion of Imperial has since happened to tbat of 
Pontifical Rome. Formerly that altar was contented with: 
utensils of wood and of lead, but its rites were administered 
by an Austin and a Chrysostom, — priests of gold. Things 
are now reversed. "The altar of St. Peter," says Jortm,. 
" has golden utensils, but leaden priests " 



Impebial Rome governed the bodies of men, but did not- 
extend her empire farther. Papal Rome improved upon 
Imperial ; she made the tiara stronger than the diadem, pon- 
tiffs more powerful than praetors, and the crosier more victo- 
rious than the sword. She devised a system, so complete in all 
its parts, for the subjugation both of body and of mind, that, 
like Archimedes, she asked but one thing, and that Luther 
denied her, — a ftdcrum of ignorance on which to rest that, 
lever by which she could have balanced the world. 

* " Itaqae tnnc per fictiles deos religiose jurabator."— Com. ad. Helv,, x., 8. 
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That nations sympathize with their monarch's glory, that 
they are improved by his virtues, and that the tone of morals 
rises high when he that leads the band is perfect, — these are 
truths admitted with exultation, and felt with honest pride* 
But that a nation is equally degraded by a monarch's profli- 
gacy, that it is made, in some sort, contemptible by his mean- 
ness, and immoral by his depravation, — these are positions 
less flattering, but equally important and true : " Flus exemplo 
qudm peccato nocent, quvppe qubd urmUi indtatores prmcipum 
exisiunt" The example, therefore, of a sovereign derives its 
powerful influence from that pride inherent in the constitution 
of our nature, which dictates to all not to copy their inferiors^ 
but which, at the same time, causes imitation to descend. A 

Srince, therefore, can no more be obscured by vices without 
emoralizing his people, than the sun can be eclipsed without 
darkening the land. In proof of these propositions, we might 
affirm, that there have been some instances where a sovereign 
lias reformed a court,* but not a single instance where a court 
has reformed a sovereign. When Louis the Fourteenth, in his 
old age, quitted his battles for beads, and his mistresses for 
missals, his courtiers aped their sovereign as strenuously in 
his devotions as they nad before in his debaucheries, and 
took the sacrament twice in the day ! 



i^^S»i ^atr0iragje^ 



Abe the interests of Science best promoted by a monarch 
who, like the fourteenth Louis, rewards the efforts of science 
without enjoying them, or by one who, like the second Charles, 
has taste to enjoy her efforts, but not liberality to reward 
them P It is well when both the taste to appreciate, and the 
inclination to encourage, are tmited in a royal head; they 
form the brightest jewels in the diadem, each giving and 
receiving lustre from each. 

* EngEshmen need not go far, either in time, or in distance, for a fiplendid proof 
of the truth of this proposition. The reign of George the Third is an arena that will 
l)oth demand and deserve the utmost talents of its historian, however high they ma^ 
te. It is the most eventful reign on record in the memory of man. A gentle- . 
manly prince in public, and a princely gentleman in private, he set an example of 
liberality in sentiment, of integrity in principle, and of purity in life, which may havei 
been imitated by some of his subjects, but which has been surpassed by none. 

T 
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Thb good people of England do all that in them He8 to 
make their king a pnppet ; and then, with their usual conas- 
tency, detest him, if he is not what thej would make him» and 
despise him^ if he is. 

Bttssia, like the elephant, is rather unwieldy in attacking 
others, but most formidable in defending herself. She pro- 
poses this dilemma to all invaders, — a dilemma that Napoieon 
cUscovered too late. The horns of it are short and sunple, 
but strong : " Come to me with few, and I will orerwhehn 
you ; come to me with many, and you shall overwhelm your- 
adves." 

As the mother-toncue in which we converse is the only 
lan^age we all talk, though few are taught it, so the mother- 
wit l)y which we act is the only science we never learn ; and 
yet we are all more or less obliged to practise it, although it 
IS never heard of in the schools. The ancient philosophers, 
indeed, scrutinized man in all his various bearings and con- 
nexions, both as to his individual and social relations, as to 
his present capabilities and future hopes. But although they 
have descanted so largely about him and about him, they have 
left us little that is satisfactory or conclusive ; and one short 
sentence uttered by a despised and persecuted man in the 
streets of Jerusalem, perhaps, is worth it all. For truth 
is one, but error multifarious, since there may be a thousand 
opinions on any subject, but usually only one that is right. 
Tnat these sages of antiquity wander^ very far from the mark, 
may be collected from their glaring contradictions constantly 
of each other, and often of themselves. But, like moles, thgr 
were industrious, and, like them, they worked in the dark, 
fEuicied themselves very deep, when they were only a few 
inches beneath the surface, threw up a ^eat deal of ruhhu^ 
and caused men to stumble and trip, Nevertheless, they luid 
80 numerous an audience that the common business of life 
ran a risk of being neglected for sp^ulations upon it ; and it 
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-vras fortunate that some of these sages not only walked bare- 
foot themselves, but encouraged their followers to do the 
same ; for logic had become far more cheap at Athens than 
leather, and syllo^ms than shoes. But even this state of 
things had its portion of good ; for he that knew riot where to 
get a dinner, was in the highest state of practical discipline 
lor a declamation on the {^vantages of temperance ; and he 
that had no house over his head might naturally be expected 
to surpass all others in his knowledge of the stars. 

The inhabitants of all country towns will respectively inform 
:7ou, that their own is the most scandalizing utile spot in the 
xmiverse. But the plain fact is, that all country towns are 
liable to this imputation, but that each individual has seen the 
most of this spirit in that particular one in which he himself 
has most resided. And just so it is with historians ; they aU 
•descant upon the superlative depravity of their own particular 
age. But the ^lain fact is, that every age has had its de- 
pravity; but historians have only heard and read of the 
depravity of other ages, whilst they have seen and feU that of 
^theirown. 

" Segnins irritant animos demiasa per aorem, 
QaAm q\m sunt ocolis snbjecta Melibas."— Hobat. Ars, Poet., 180. 



Saptxc»» 



As the man of pleasure, by a vain attempt to be more happy 
i^han any man can be, is often more miserable than most men 
are; so the sceptic, in a vain attempt to be wise beyond what 
is permitted to man, plunges into a darkness more deplorable, 
and a blindness more incurable, than that of the common 
herd, whom he despises, and would fain instruct. For the 
more precious the gift, the more pernicious ever will be the 
abuse of it, as the most powerful medicines are the most 
dangerous, if misapplied; and no error is so remediless as that 
17111011 arises, not from the exclusion of wisdom, but from its 
^)erversion. The sceptic, when he plunges into the depths of 
infidelity, like the miser who leaps from the shipwreck, will 
find that the treasures which he bears about him will only 
sink him deeper in the abyss. 

T 2 
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Srj^ism. 



The scliisins in the cliarcli of Christ are deeply to be la> 
mented, on many accounts, by those who have any regard for 
all that is valuable and worth preserving amonp^st men ; and, 
although we are willing to hope and to believe with Paley, that 
the rent has not reached the foundation, yet are these differ- 
ences (though not in essentials) most particularly to be 
lamented, because they prevent the fall extension of the 
glorious light of the Gospel throughout the world. These 
differences amongst ourselves furnish those whom we would 
attempt to convert, with this plausible, and to them, I fear, 
unanswerable, argument : — " With what face can you Ghristiaiis 
attempt to make us converts to your faith, when you have 
not yet decided amongst yourselves what Christianity is? 
Surely it will be time enough to make proselytes of others, 
when you yourselves are agreed. For Calvin damns the Pope, 
and the Pope damns Calvin ; and the only thine in which they 
agree is in damning Socinus ; while Socinus, in his tum, laughs 
at both, and believes neither." 

We often injure our cause by calling in that which is weak,, 
to support that which is strong. Thus the ancient school-^Tien, 
who m some instances were more silly than school-boys, were 
constantly lugging in the authority of Aristotle to support 
the tenets of Onristianity ; and yet these very men would kugh 
at an en^neer of the present day, who should make a similar 
blunder m artillery to that which they have made in argu- 
ment, and drag up an ancient battei*ing-ram to assist a modem, 
cannon. 

BtunuB. 

No disorders have employed so many quacks, as those that 
have no cure ; and no sciences* have exercised so many quiUs, 
as those that have no certainty. Truth lies in a small compass ; 
and if a well has been assigned her for a habitation, it is as 
appropriate from its narrowness as its depth. Hence it happens 

* I snspeot that some of the sciences are derived from the Greek word aiadf nthtt 
than from the Latin word icio. 
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tliat those sciences that are capable of being demonstratedi 
or that are reducible to the severity of calculation, are 
never voluminous ; for clearness is intimately connected with 
conciseness, as the lishtning, which is the brightest thin^, is 
also the most brief ; out precisely in proportion as certamty 
vanishes, verbosity abounds. To foretell an eclipse, a man must 
understand astronomy ; or to find out an unknown quantity, 
by a known one, he must have a knowledge of calculation ; and 
yet the rudiments that enable us to effect these important 
things are to be found in a very narrow compass. But when I 
aurvey the ponderous and voluminous folios of the schoolmen 
and the metaphysicians, I am inclined to ask a very simple 
question, " What have either of these plodders done, that has 
not been better done by those that were neitiber ?" 

The ^eatest professor and proficient in any science loves it 
not so sincerely as to be fully pleased with any finer effort in 
it than he can himself produce. The feeling excited on such 
an occasion is a mixed sensation of envy, deHght, and despair ; 
but the bitters here are as two, the sweets but as one. 

Some sciolists have discovered a short path to celebrity. 
Having heard that it is a vastly silly thing to believe every- 
thing, they take it for granted that it must be a vastly wise 
thing to believe nothing. They therefore set up for free- 
thinkers ; but their only stock m trade is, that they are free 
from thinking. It is not safe to cont^nn them, nor very easy 
to convince them ; since no persons make so large a demand 
upon the reason of others, as those who have none of their 
own ; as a highwayman will take greater liberties with otir 
purse than our banker. 

S^ttaxtinKxii ®;|^0tt0|^t»* 

Men of strong minds, and who think for themselves, should 
jLot be discouraged on finding occasionally that some of thei^ 
best ideas have been anticipated by former writers : they will 
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neither anathematize others with a Pereant end anie no8 nadrm 
dixerint, nor despair IJiemselyes. They will rathw go on in 
science, like John Hunter in physics, discovering things before 
discovered, nntil, like him, they are rewarded with a ierrm 
hitherto incognita in the sciences, an empire indisputably their 
own, both by right of conquest and of discovery. 

Secbect of design, when combined with rapidity of ezeen* 
tion, like the column that guided Israel in the desert, becomes 
a guardian pillar of light and fire to our Mends, a cloud ot 
overwhelming and impenetrable darkness to our enemies. 



Secbecy has been well termed the soul of all great dedgns ; 
perhaps more has been effected by concealing our own inten* 
tions than by discovering those of our enemy. But great 
men succeed m both. 

None are so fond of secrets as those who do not meaa to 
keep them. Such persons covet secrets as a spendthriffc covets- 
money, for the purpose of circulation. 

Sittiixxxnnum. 

It is with nations as with individuals, those wbo know the 
least of others think the highest of themselves ; for the whole 
&mily of pride and ignorance are incestuous, and mutually 
beget each other. The Chinese affect to despise European 
ingenuity, but they cannot mend a common watoh ; when it 
is out of order, they say it is dead, and barter it away for a 
living one. The Persians think that all foreign merchants 
come to them from a small island in the northern waters* 
barren and desolate, which produces nothing good or beautiful; 
** For why dse," say they, " do the Europeans feteh such things- 
from us, if they are to be had at home P " The Turk wUl not 
permit the sacred cities of Mecca or Medina to be polluted by 
the residence or even footstep of a single Christian ; and as ta> 
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the grand dairo of Japaji, lie is so Holy that the sun is not 
permitted to have the honour of shining on his illustrions 
liead. ^ As to the king of Malacca, he styles himself " lord of 
the winds," and the Mogul, to be equal with him, titles him- 
self " conqueror of the world," and nis grandees are denomit 
nated "rulers of the thunderstorm, and steersmen of the 
whirlwind." Even the pride of Xerxes, who fettered the sea, 
and wrote his commands to Mount Athos, and of Caligula, who 
boasted of an intrigue with the moon, are both surpassed by 
the i>etty sovereign of an insignificant tribe in North America, 
who every morning stalks out of his hovel, bids the sun good 
morrow, and points out to him with his finger the course he is 
to take for the day. And to complete this climax of pride and 
ignorance, it is well known that the khan of Tartary, who 
does not possess a single house under the canopy of heaven, 
has no sooner finished his repast of mare's milK and horse- 
flesh, than he causes a herald to proclaim from his seat, that 
all the princes and potentates of the earth have his permission 
to ^ to dinner. " The Arab," savs Zimmermann, " m the con- 
viction that his caliph is infallible, laughs at the stupid credu* 
lity of the Tartar, who holds his Imma to bo immortal." 
Those who inhabit Mount Bata, believe that whoever eats a 
roasted cuckoo before his death is a saint, and, fiimly per- 
suaded of the infallibility of this mode of sanctification, deride 
the Indians, who drag a cow to the bed of a dyine person, ano^ 
pinching her tail, are sure, if bv that method they can make 
the creature void her urine in the face of the patient, that he 
is immediately translated into the third heaven. They scoff at 
the superstition of the Tartarian princes, who think that their 
beatification is secure, provided they can eat of the holy excre- 
ments of the llama ; and the Tartars, in their turn, ridicule 
the Brahmins, who, for the better purification of their country- 
men, require them to eat cow-dung for the space of six months ; 
while these would one and all, if they were told of the cuckoo 
metiiod of salvation, as heartily despise and laugh at it. I 
liave cited these ridiculous extravagances to show that ther^ 
are two things in which all sects agree, — the hatred with whicn 
they pursue the errors of others, and the love with which they 
ding to their own. 

Wbbb a plain unlettered man, but endowed with common 
sense, and a certain quomtum of observation and of reflection, 
to read over attentively the four Gospels and the Acts of tiA 
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Apostles, withont any note or comment, I hugely doubt wliettier 
it would enter into his ears to hear, his eyes to see, or his 
heart to conceive, the purport of many ideas signified by many 
words ending in ism, which, neverth^ess, have cost Christen- 
dom rivers of ink and oceans of blood. 

If a legislator were to transport the robbed, but to encomage 
and reward the robber, ought we to wonder if felonies were 
frequent P And in like manner, when women send the seduced 
to Coventry, but countenance and even court the Beducer, 
ought we not to wonder if seductions were scarce P 



S^lf-C0mplaatrcg. 



These are some who affect a want of affectation, and flatter 
themselves that they are above flattery; they are proud of 
being thought extremely humble, and would go round the 
world to punish those who thought them capable of revenge; 
they are so satisfied of the suavity of their own temper, that they 
would quarrel with their dearest benefactor only for doubting it. 
And yet so very blind are all their acquaintance to these their 
numerous qualifications and merits, that the possessors of 
them invariably discover, when it is too late, that they have 
lived in the world without a single friend, and are about to 
leave it without a single mourner. 

S^d{'€oni3itmnnixon. 

We are sure to be losers when we quarrel with ourselves; 
it is a civil war, and in all such contentions triumphs are 
defeats. 

Sitlt-€nlixbTxtxon. 

He that has ener^ enough in his constitution to root out 
a vice, should go a httle farnier, and tnr to plant in a virtue in 
itsplace ; otherwise he will have his labour to renew : a strong 

Tthat has produced weeds may be made to produce whea^ 
'" Ity than it would cost to make it product 
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When I hear persons gravely affirm that they have made 
up their minds to forego this or that improper enjoyment, I 
often think in myself that it would be quite as prudent if they 
could also make up their bodies as well. Falstaff would have 
been as abstemious at the banquet as a hermit, and as firm in 
the battle as a hero, if he could but have gained over the con- 
sent of his belly in the one case, and of his legs in the other. 
He that strives for the mastery must join a well-disciplined 
body to a well-regulated mind ; for with mind and body, as 
with man and wife, it often happens that the stronger vessel 
is ruled by the weaker ; although, in moral as in domestic 
economy, matters are best conducted where neither party is 
nnreasonable, and where both are agreed. 



S^di'^xntxi^lxm. 

Accustom yourself to submit on all and every occasion, 
und on the most minute no less than on the most important 
circumstances of life, to a small present evil, to obtain a 
greater distant good. This will ^ve decision, tone, and energy 
to the mind, which, thus disciplined, will often reap victory 
from defeat, and honour from repulse. Having acquired this 
invaluable habit of rational preference and just appreciation, 
start for thatj^ri^e which endurethfor ever : you will have little 
left to learn. The advantages you will possess over common 
minds, will be those of the lanista over the tyro, and of the 
Teteron over the recruit. 

Webe we to say that we admire the tricks and gambols of 
a monkey, but think nothing of the Power that created those 
limbs and muscles by which these are performed, — even a 
coxcomb would stare at such an asseveration ,* and yet he is in 
the daily commission of a much grosser contradiction, since he 
neglects his Maker, but worships himself. 
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Thbbb are too many who reverse botH tlie principles and 
the practice of the apoertle : they become all things to all men, 
not to serve others, out themselves; and thej i^ all things 
only to hold fast that which is bad. 

Abistotle has said that man is by nature fwor KoamwiK^, 
" a social animal/' and he might have added, a selfish one too. 
Heroism, self-denial, and magnanimity, in all instances where 
they do not spring from a |)rinciple of religion, are but splen- 
did altars on which we sacrifice one kind of self-love to ano* 
ther. I think it is Adam Smith who has observed, that if a 
man in Europe were to go to bed with the conviction that at the 
hour of twelve, on the following morning, the whole empire of 
China would be swallowed up bv an earthquake, it womd not 
disturb his night's rest so mucn as the certainty that at the 
same hoiir he himself would be obliged to undergo the ampn* 
tation of his little finger. It seems to be a law of our natve, 
intended, perhaps, for our preservation, that little evils coming 
home to ourselves should affect us more than great evils at a 
distance happening to others : but they must be evils that we 
cannot prevent, and over which we have no control ; for, per- 
haps, there is no man that would not lose a little finger to 
save China. It has been also remarked, that if a state criminal 
were to be executed opposite to the doors of a theatre, at 
the moment of the penbrmance of the deepest tragedy, the 
emptiness of the house, and the sudden abandonment of the* 
seats, would immediately testify how much more we are in- 
terested by witnessing real misery than artificiaL But the 
result of such an experiment would probably be this, — ^that the 
galleries would be wholly deserted, and the boxes in part, but 
that the far greater proportion of the audience in the pit would 
keep their sti.tions ; for the extremes of luxury* on the one 

* It wu from th« paTilion of pleMure and eajoymiDt that LoqIb ZIV. Mni ovIMi 
orders for the devastation of the whole Palatinate ; and it was from the bo«d aodihs 
banquet that Nero issned forth to fiddle to the flames of Borne : and, on the eontrarj, 
it was from the loaths<«ie bed of a most fool and inenraUe disease that Herod mh 
ereed the assassination of the Jewish nobility ; and Tippoo Sahib ordered the mniiv 
of a corps of Christian slaves, the most cruel act of his cruel life, at a m 
lie Justly anticipated his own death, and the conflagration of his oapitaL 
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hand, and of misery on the other, have a decided tendency to 
harden the human mind; but the middle class, inasmuch as- 
it is equally removed from both these extremes, seems to be 
that particular meridian under which all the kindlier affec- 
tions and the finer sensibilities of our nature most readily 
flourish and abound. But, even if the theatre were wholly 
emptied on such an occasion as that which I have noticed 
above, it would not appear that we should be warranted in 
afi&rming that we are creatures so constituted as to derive 
happiness not only from our own pleasures, but from another's- 
pams. For sympathy in some temperaments will produce 
the same conduct with insensibility in others, and the effects 
■will be similar, although the cause that produces them will be 
opposite. The famous " amaiewr Anglais '* who crossed the 
Ommnel to witness an execution at Paris, was never suspected 
of a want of feeling ; but the servant-eirl, recorded by Swift^ 
who walked seven miles in a torrent of rain to see a criminal 
hanged, and returned crying and sobbing because the man wa8< 
reprieved, may, without any breach of Christian charity, be 
accused of a total want of corwpaasion cmd benevolenice. 



Whbk we have lost a favourite horse or dog, we usually 
endeavour to console ourselves by the recollection of some bad 
qualities they hajjpened to ]possess; and we are very apt to 
tranquillize our minds by similar reminiscences on the death of 
those friends who have left us nothing. 

Who are the least proper to hold this, or to have that; to 
preside here, or advise there ; to be absent from this place, or 
present at that P Generally speaking, those are the least pro- 
per to obtain these ends who most desire them. Who desures 
to hold preferment more than the professing pluralist, or to 
have place more than the pretended patriot, and who deserves 
them less P Who wishes to preside at the senate more than 
the sycophant, or to advise at tne council more than the knave ? 
Who wishes to be absent from the trial more than the crimi- 
nal, or to be present at the plunder more than the thief P For 
that wealth, power, or influence which are desired only that 
they may he properly applied and exerted, are not usually those 
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wluch are most vehementlT desired ; since sach an applicatiott 
of them camiot be a profitable task, but must be a troublesome, 
and may be a thankless, one. Therefore, when we see a man 
denying himself the common comforts of life, passing restless 
days and sleepless nights, in order to compass somethmg where 
the piiblic good is the apparent motive, we may always venture 
to pause a little, just to consider whether jpnvoto good may not 
be the real end. 

Ws strive as hard to hide our hearts from ourselves as from 
•others, and always with more success ; for in deciding upon 
our own case, we are both judge, juiy, and executioner; and 
where sophistry cannot overcome the first, or flattery tiie 
second. Self-love is always readjr to defeat the sentence Ij 
bribing the third; a bribe which in this case is never refuse^ 
^because she always comes up to the price. 

He that knows himself, knows others ; and he that is igno- 
rant of himself, could not write a very profound lecture OB 
^ther men's heads. 



TvtoOl aeavTov, " Blnow thyself," is a precept which we are 
informed descended from heaven : " A cado descendit, TvS>6i<r€av* 
t6v" But the same authority has not been bold enoueh to affirm 
that it had yet reached the earth ; and from all uiat we can 
observe, we might be pardoned for suspecting that this celes- 
tial maxim was still on its journey. The mind, like the eye^ 
sees aJl things rather than itself; and philosophers, like trs- 
vellers, are often far better informed as to what is g^ing om 
abroad than ai home, I blame not those who run to scale the 
wall of China, or the pyramids of Egypt, the cataracts d 
the Missouri, or the apex of Chimborazo ; but if they would 
-examine that which far surpasses, not only the artificial won- 
ders of the old world, but the natural wonders of the new, 
they must return to themselves. 
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We are not more ingenions in searching ont bad motives 
for good actions, when performed by others, than in assigning^ 
good motives for bad actions, when performed by ourselves. I 
nave observed elsewhere, that no swindler has assumed so many 
names as Self-love, nor is so much ashamed of his own. Self-love- 
can gild the most nauseous pill, and can make the grossest vena- 
lity, when tinselled over with the semblance of gratitude, sit easy 
on the weakest stomach. There is an anecdote of Sir Robert 
Walpole, so much to my present purpose that I cannot refrain 
from relating it, as I conceive that it will be considered appo- 
site by all my readers, and may perhaps be new to some. Sii* 
Robert wished to carry a favourite measure in the House of 
Commons. None understood better than this minister two 
grand secrets of state, — the great power of principal, and the 
great weakness of principle. A day or two previous to the 
agitation of the measure alluded to, he chanced upon a county 
member, who sometimes looked to the weight and vahie of an 
argument, rather than to its justice, or its truth. Sir Robert 
took him aside, and rather unceremoniously put a bank-note 
of a thousand pounds into his hand, saying, " I must have your 
vote and influence on such a day." Our Aristides from the 
country thus replied : — " Sir Robert, you have shown yourself 
my friend on many occasions, and on points where both my 
honour and my interest were nearly and dearly concerned. I 
am also informed that it was owing to your good ojfices that 
my wife lately met with so distinguished and flattering a 
reception at court. I should think myself, therefore," con- 
tinned he, putting however the note very carefully into his ottm 
pocket, " I should think myself. Sir Robert, a perfect monster 
of ingratitude, if on this occasion I refused you my vote and 
influence." They parted ; Sir Robert not a little surprised at 
having discovered a new page in the volume of man ; and the 
other scarcely more pleased with the vahiahle reasoning of Sir 
Robert than with his own specious rhetoric, which nad so 
suddenly metamorphosed an act of the foulest corruption into 
one of the sincerest gratitude. 



Human life, according to Mandeville * and others of his 

• If we were inclined to pan, after the manner of Swift, on the name of Mandeville 
■we might Bay that Mandeville was a devil of a man, who wrote a book to prove man a 
deviL 

I am rather surprised to see each men as Hobbes, Maohiavelli, Mandiavilla>^ 
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ficliool, is a constant system of liypociisy acting npon hypocrisy, 
— a kind of double duping, where pret^ders pursue virtue that 
they esteem not, for the ^e of praises which those who proffer 
value not. Thus, according to him, instead of feeling any 
latitude for those who have lost their lives in the service of 
tiieir country, our feelings ought rather to be those of pity and 
-contempt for beings so weak as to permit the love of glory to 
overcome the love of life. In conformity to this system, he 
asserts that all the virtues are nothing more than the political 
offspring which Flattery begets upon Iride. Were such a mtem 
to be general, with Machiavelli for our tutor, and Mandeville 
for our moralist, we might indeed deny a heaven ; but if we 
denied a hell, it would not be for want of a prototype npon 
^earth. Mr. Hume, on the other hand, seems inclined to make 
utility the test of virtue; and this doctrine he has urged so 
speciously as to draw after him " a third part of the host of 
heaven." Paley has been in some degree seduced, but 'P&iey'§ 
authoritv is on the decline. If one were disposed to banter 
■such a doctrine, by pursuing its conclusions up to the absmv 
dities to which Uiey would lead us, one would say that if a 
building were on fire, a philosopher ought to be saved in pre- 
ference to a fool, and a steam-engine, or a loom, in preference 
to either ; no parent ought to have any affection or tenderness 
for a child that was dying of a disorder pronounced to be in- 
curable ; and no child ought to take any trouble for a parent 
that was in a state of dotage. If we met with a beggar with 
one leg, we ought to give him nothing, but reserve a double 
alms for a beggar who had two, as being the most usefdl 
animal. As to religion, all adoration would be transferred to 
the felt and visible source of all utility, the sun, and the religion 
of Persia would be the universal faith. Another mode of 
^accounting for human actions is self-interest ; a system that 
has more plausibility, and perhajjs more proselytes, than the 
two that precede it. It would, indeed, be very unfortunate 
for mankind if any virtuous action whatsoever could be proved 
to be detrimental to the self-interest of him who performed ity 

Spinoza, receive any attention in that republic which alone is fixed and free,— the 
Bepublic of Letters. They carry, it is true, their own antidote ; for tiie absmdity of 
their doctrines is usually in proportion to their atrocity. I would have them retd, mrt* 
withstanding, and promulgated and examined, and would give them all possible fair 
play. I am certain this is the most efficacious mode of satisfying ourselves how much 
more powerful their names are than their pens. I shall be told that there ara 
moments when these men evince great strength of mind, as there are times when 
madmen evince great strength of body ; but one is the strength of error, and tht 
othre of disease. Now we shut up the one, and clap a strait waistcoat npon hint 
but I would give the other all possible liberty ; for the more they are seen and ibnovflb 
4be fewer converts they will have, and the lessmisohief they will do. 
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if the view taken of it be enlarged and comprehensive. And 
it is on this ground, that I have asserted elsewhere, that it is 
mnch nearer the truth to say that all men have an interest in 
l)ein^ good, than that all men are good from interest. Swift, 
in hui detached thoughts, observes that there are some whose 
«elf-love inclines them to please others, and some whose 
«elf-love indines them to please themselves. The first, he 
designates as the virtuous, and the second as the vicious. 
Bonsseau* saw the diflBiculty of the egotistical creed, and, to 
avoid it, divides self-love into two orders, a higher and a lower, 
A sensual and a spiritual ; and labours to convince us that his 
higher order of self-interest is compatible with virtue, the lower 
mot. He gives us as an **in8tarUia cnwia " the case of the juryman 
who was resolved rather to perish than permit the conviction of 
^another man for a murder which he himself had perpetrated. 
But that knowledge which is necessary is seldom abstruse ; and, 
for all practical purposes, conscience is the best casuist ; and 
to do as we would be done by, the safest rule. I believe the 
worst man that ever existed never committed a bad action 
without some compunction, nor a good one without some de- 
light, and he that would persuade us that both are indifferent, 
would approximate us nearer to the brute from our insensi- 
bility, than to the philosopher from our stoicism. Human 
nature may grovel, but it can also soar. We see a man deny 
himself to gratify others, forget himself to remember others, 
endanger himself to rescue others, and, lastly, die that others 
may livcf Are we, after this, to subscribe to the moralist, 
^and write this character down a selfish being, because he sought 
4dl his delights and gratifications in being the source and dis« 
:tributor to others of both ? 



ThB most notorious swindler has not assumed so many 
names as Self-love, nor is so much ashamed of his own. She 
•calls herself Patriotism, when at the same time she is rejoicing 
at just as much calamity to her native country as will intro- 
duce herself into power, and expel her rivals. Doddington, who 
may be termed one of her darlmg sons, confesses, in ms Diary, 
that the source of all opposition is resentment or interest ; a 

* Bonssean was more fond of a paradox than Shakspeare of a pun, and it is seldom 
that any reliance can be placed upon his opinion, even if he possessed one. Thus, at 
the very time he was ranting about liberty, he suffered this sentiment to escape him, 
in a confidential letter to a friend: *' 'A mon avis le sang d'un seul homme est d'tui 
X^ns grand prix qud la liberte de tout le genre humain." 

f See the accounts of some late shipwreoka in the Channel. 
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resolntioii to poll down thoee wbo hxre offended ii8,inilioint 
oonaidermg oonaeqaences ; a ateadyand miTarpng attention 
to propose every thin^ that is apecioaB, but impracticable; 
to depreciate every thmg that is blameless; to exaggerate 
eveiy thing that is blameable ; nntil the people desire, and 
the crown consents, to dismiss those that are in office, and to 
admit those that are ont. There are some patriots of ihe 
present day who would find it as difficult to imitate Sheridan 
in his principles as they would in his wit; and his noble 
conduct during the mutiny at the Nore will cover a mnltitode 
of sins. There are moments when all minor considerations 
ought to yield to the public safety, — " Cavendum est ne jwmT 
deSrimenH capiat BespublicaJ' And the opposition of this or 
any country might take an useful hint fix>m what was observed 
in the Boman Senate. While a question was nnd^ debate^ 
every one was at freedom to advance his objections ; but the 
question being once determined on, it became the acknowledged 
duty of every member to support the majority: **Qiod 
plyrQms plaeuisseij ctmcHs tuendum." 



He that abuses his oum profession, will not patiently bear 
with any one else who does so. And this is one of our most 
subtle operations of self-love. For when we abuse our own 
profession, we tacitly except ourselves; but when another 
abuses it, we are fax from being certain that this is the case. 



Self-love, in a well regulated breast, is as the steward of 
the household, superintending the expenditure, and seeing 
that Benevolence herself shomd be prudential, in order to be 
permanent, by providing that the reservoir which feeds should 
also be fed. 



S^If-^ leasing. 



He that pleases himself without injuring his neighbour, is 
quite as likely te please half the world, as he who vainly strives 
to please the whole of it. He also stands a fax better chance of 
a majority in his £B.vour, since upon all equal divisions he will 
be &irly entitled te his own castmg vote. 
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Self-love, in spite of all that has been said against it, per- 
forms divers necessary offices in the drama of me, and, like 
friction in mechanics, is not without its compensations of 
^od. Self-pride is the eldest daug:hter of Self-love, and this 
it is that consoles us on many occasions, and exhilarates us on 
more ; it lends a spring to our joys, and a pillow to our pains ; 
it heightens the zest of our reception, and softens the asperity 
of our repulse ; and it is not until this is mortally wounded 
within us, that the spirit to endure expires. This Self-pride is 
the common friend of our humanity, and, like Uie bell of our 
church, is resorted to on all occasions ; it ministers alike to 
our festivals or our fasts, our merriment or our mourning, 
our weal or our woe. 

Sensibility would be a good porteress, if she had but one 
liand : with her right she opens the door to pleasure, but with 
her lefb to pain. 

If sensuality be our only happiness, we ought to envy the 
brutes; for instinct* is a surer, shorter, and safer guide to 
auch happiness than reason. 

They that are in power should be extremely cautious to 
commit the execution of their plans, not only to those who 

* There are some facts recorded of the elephant, that one scarcely knows how to 
reconcile to mere instinct, if the facts be authentic. I have heard the late Sir George 
Staunton say, ihat when General Meadows reviewed foor war elephants that had been 
sent from Ceylon to Madras, to assist in getting the British artillery through the 
OhautSf a very extraordinary circumstance took place. The war elephant, it is well 
known, is trained to perform the grand salaam, which is done by falling on the first 
Joint of the fore leg, at a certain signal. The largest of the four elephants was par- 
ticularly noticed by the general, as being terribly out of condition ; the keeper was 
ordered up to explain the cause ; and was in the act of doing this to the general, when 
the elephuit advanced a few steps out of the line, and with one stroke of his pro- 
IxMcis laid his keeper dead at his feet. He then retired back again into his position, 
«ndi>erformedthe grand salaam. This circumstance excited some considerable alarm» 
-when the wife of the keeper ran up to his dead body, and in a broken sort of excla- 
mation cried out that she was always afraid something of this sort would happen, as 
he was constantly in the habit of robbing that elephant of his rations of rice, by 
taking them away from his crib after they had been served out to him under the in- 
spection of his superior. This anecdote is rather a staggering one ; but I have men^ 
tioned it to many persons who have been in India, and most of them were no strangenk 
to the circumstance. One gentleman informed me that it was authentically recorded 
in the " Philosophical Transactions " of that day ; but this I cannot vouph fqr, havins: 
neyer searched for it. 

XI 
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are able, but to those who are willing. As senrants and instm- 
ments, it is their duty to do their best, but their employers are 
never so sore of them as when their duty is also ikeir ple(uure. 
To commit the execution of a purpose to one who disapproves 
of the plan of it, is to employ but one third of the man ; his 
heart and his head are agamst you, you have commanded only 
his hands. 



More have been mined by their servants than by their 
masters. 

No improvement that takes place in either of the sexes can 
possibly be confined to itself; each is an imiversal mirror to 
each ; and the respective refinement of the one will always be 
in reciprocal proportion to the polish of the other. 

Subtract from many modem poets all that may be fomid 
in Shakspeare, and trash will remain. 

Sj^aksjprjearje, ^nihx, nxtb "gntan. 

Shakspeabe, Butler, and Bacon, have rendered it extremelj 
difficult for all who come after them to be sublime, witty, or 
profound. 

When you have nothing to say, say nothing ; a weak defence 
strengthens your opponent, and silence is less injurious than a 
bad reply. 

He that can charm a whole company by singing, and at the 
age of thirty hiis no cause to regret the possession of so dan- 
gerous a gift, is a very extraordinary and, I may add, a very 
fortunate man. 
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Let those who wonld affect singnlaritv with success, first 
determine to be very virtuous, and they will be sure to be very 
^singular. 

Slandeb cannot make the subjects of it either better or 
worse : it may represent us in a false light, or place a likeness 
of us in a bad one, but we are the same. Kot so the slanderer ; 
for calumny always makes the calumniator worse, but the 
.calumniated — ^never. 



To be continually subject to the breath of slander will 
tarnish the purest ^virtue, as a constant exposure to the atmo- 
sphere will obscure the brightness of the finest gold ; but, in 
-either case, the real value of both continues the same; although 
iihe currency may be somewhat impeded. 



^Ini^. 



Sleep, the type of death, is also, like that which it typifies, 
restricted to the earth. It fiies from hell, and is excluded from 
heaven. 

Pacini ^xxtm. 

In the present enlightened state of societjr it is impossible 
for mankind to be thoroughly vicious ; for wisdom and virtue 
are very often convertible terms, and they invariably assist 
and strengthen each other. A society composed of none but the 
wicked could not exist ; it contains within itself the seeds of its 
own destruction, and, without a flood, would be swept away 
from the earth by the deluge of its own iniquity. The moral 
cement of all society is "Virtue ,• it unites and preserves, while 
Tice separates and destroys. The good may well be termed 
the salt of the earth. For where there is no integrity there 
can be no confidence ; and where there is no confidence there 
can be no unanimity. The story of the three German robbers 
is applicable to our present purpose, from the pregnant brevity 
•of its moral. Having acquired, by various atrocities, what 
amounted to a very valuable booty, they agreed to divide the 
spoil, and to retire from so dangerous a vocation. When the 
day which they had appointed for this purpose arrived, one 
-of them was dispatched to a neighbourmg town to purchase 

V 2 
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provisions for their last oaronsal. The other two secretiy 
agreed to murder him on his return, that they ii^i^t come in 
for one half of the plunder, instead of a third. They did so» 
But the murdered man was a closer calculator eren than his 
assassins ; for he had previously poisoned a part of the pro- 
visions, that he might appropriate unto himself the tohote of 
the spoil. This precious triumvirate were found dead together^ 
— a signal instance that nothing is so blind and suicidal as the 
selfishness of vice. 

Society, like a shaded silk, must be viewed in all situations, 
or its colours will deceive us. Goldsmith observed, that one 
man who travels through Europe on foot, and who, like 
Sciiblerns, makes his legs his compasses, and another who is 
whisked through it in a chaise and four, will form very 
different conclusions at the end of their journey. The phi- 
losopher, therefore, will draw his estimate of Human Nature- 
by varying as much as possible his own situati(m, to multip^ 
the points of view under which he observes her. XJncircum- 
scribed by lines of latitude or of longitude, he will examine 
her " buttoned up and laced in the forms and ceremonies of 
civilization, and at her ease and unrestrained in the light and 
feathered costume of the savage." He will also associate with 
the highest without servility, and with the lowest without 
vulgarity. In short, in the grand theatre of human life he 
will visit the pit and the gallery as well as the boxes ; but he 
will not inform the boxes that he comes amongst them from 
the pit, nor the pit that he visits them from the gallery. 



As we ascend in society, like those who climb a moxmtain, 
we shall £lnd that the line of perpetual congelation commences 
with the higher circles ; and the nearer we approach to the 
grand luminary, the Court, the more frigidity and apathy 
Siall we experience. 

Chbistianity has been emphatically termed the sodil 
religion, and society is the proper sphere of all its duties, as 
the ecliptic is of the sun. Society is a sphere that demands 
all our energies, and deserves all that it demands. He, thers- 
fore, that retires to cells and to caverns, to stripes and to 
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fiunine, to conrt a more arduous conflict^ and to win a riclier 
crown, is doubly deceived ; the conflict is less, the reward is 
nothing. He may indeed win a race, if he can be admitted to 
have done so who had no competitors, because he chose to run 
alone ; but he will be entitled to no prize, because he ran out 
of the course. "Who hath required this at your hands P" This 
single question ouffht to have made the ascetic pause before he 
weared his horse-hair or plaited his thong. Alas ! how has 
the social and cheerful spmt of Christianity been perverted 
by fools at one time, and by knaves at another ; by the self- 
tormentors of the cell, or the all- tormentors of the conclave ! 
In this enlightened a^e we despise perhaps the absurdities of 
the one and the atrocities of the other. The day is gone by 
when saints could nost to Paradise by the smack of then* own 
whip, as if virtue, like beauty, were only skin-deep, and devo- 
tion, like a top, could not be kept up but by flogging; as 
though the joys of heaven, like the comforts of an inn, 
required to be heightened by the privations of the journey, 
and the ru^^gedness of the road. But after we have laughed 
at these things, let us look a little seriously at ourselves. Are 
there no other words ending in ism that are now creating as 
many self-tormentors as Catholicism has lost P are there no 
Protestants who are their own popes P and are there no dis- 
.'senters from truth as well as from error P are there none 
whom Calvin has placed upon a spiritual pinnacle far more 
giddy and aspiring than the marble pillar of St. Simeon P and 
are were none whom he torments with the scorpion-stings of 

• a despair ten times more horrible than the whips of St. 

. Dominic P who have perhaps escaped the melancholy of mad- 
ness only by exchanging it for the presumption of pride, 
denying that eternal mercv to others of which they themselves 

.also once despaired, as though that were a fountain which 
thirst could diminish or number exhaust ! 

All who have been great and good without Christianity 
would have been much greater and better with it. If there 
be, amongst the sons of men, a single exception to this maxim, 
the divine Socrates may be allowed to put in the strongest 
daim. It was his high ambition to deserve, by deeds, not by 

• creeds, an unrevealed heaven, and by works, not by fid^, to 

• enter an wn^omieed land. 
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Spjeahing, ^jeairing, anir Writing. 

" Speaking," says Lord Bacon, ''makes a ready man, reading- 
a fall man, and writing a correct man." The first position 
perhaps is true ; for those are often the most ready to speak 
who ha>re the least to say. But reading will not always make- 
a fiill man ; for the memories of some men are like the buckets 
of the daughters of Danaus, and retain nothing : others have 
recollections like the bolters of a mill, that retain the chaff 
and let the flour escape ; these men will have fulness, but it 
will be with the drawback of dulness. Neither wUl writing 
alw^ays accomplish what his lordship has declared ; otherwise, 
some of our most voluminous writers would put in their claim 
for con'ectness, to whom their readers would more justly award 
correction. But if we may be allowed to compare intellectual 
wealth to cmTent, we may say that from a man's sjxeaking we 
may guess how much ready money he has : firom ms rea£ng, 
what legacies have been left him ; and from his writing how 
much he can sit down and draw for on his banker. 

If some persons were to bestow the one half of their fortune 
in learning how to spend the other half, it would be money 
extremely well laid out. He that spends two fortunes, ana, 
permitting himself to be twice ruined, dies at last a beggar, 
deserves no commiseration. He has gained neither experience 
from trial, nor repentance from reprieve. He has been all his 
life abusing Fortime without enjoying her, and purchasing 
Wisdom without possessing her. 

The clashing interests of society, and the double yet equal 
and contrary demands arising out of them, where duty and 
justice are constantly opposed to gratitude and inclination,— 
these things must make the profession of a statesman an office 
neither easy nor enviable. It often happens that such men 
have only a choice of evils, and that, in adopting either, the 
discontent will be certain, the benefit precarious. It is seldom 
that statesmen have the option of choosing between a good an^ 
£2z evil : and still more seldom that they can boast of that 
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fortunate situation where, like tlie great Duke of Marlborough, 
they are permitted to choose between two things that are good. 
His grace was hesitatins whether he should take a prescrip- 
tion recommended by the duchess. " I will be hanged," said 
she, " if it does not cure you." Dr. Garth, who was present, 
instantly exclaimed, " Take it, then, your grace, by all manner 
of means : it is sure to do good, one way or the other" 



It is curious that we pay statesmen for what they say, not for 
what they do ; and judge of them from what they do, not from 
what they say. Hence they have one code of maxims for 
profession, and another for practice ; and make up their con- 
sciences as the Neapolitans do their beds, with one set of 
famiture for show, and another for use. 



Ak upright minister asks, what recommends a man ; a cor-* 
rupt minister, who. 

That state of ataraxy and of imperturbability affected by 
some of the ancients, and particularly by those of the school of 
Zeno, is more likely to make men stocks and stones than 
saints or seraphs, and to root them more deeply in earth 
rather than to exalt them to heaven. For it is far more easy not 
to feel than always to feel rightly, and not to act than always 
to act well. For he that is determined to admire only that 
which is beautiful, imposes a much harder task upon himself 
than he that, being determined not to see that which is the 
contrary, effects it by simply shutting his eyes. 

No porter ever injured himself by an attempt to carry six 
hundredweight, who could not previously carry five withovit 
injury ; and what obtains with strength of body obtains also 
with strength of mind ; when we attempt to be wise beyond 
what is given to man, our very strength becomes our weakness. 
No man of pigmy stature, or of puny mould, will ever mee.^ 



tlie £ite of IClo,* who was wedged to deith in an attempi to 
nlit an oak; and no man erer finiahed bj being an aoc<»n- 
piiahed fool ao wdl as Dea Cartea, becanae ne began bj being 
a philoaopher : for a laoer, if he mna oat of the comae, wiU 
cany iia mndi fiuther from it than a cart-horse. Ignorance ia 
a mnch more manageaUe and contented thing than half know- 
ledge. A plou^iman waa aaked, on Ida croea-examinaiion, 
whether he could read 6re^. Tlua appeared to be a pioblem 
he had nerer taken the trouble to aoiTe : therefore, with aa 
much maiveie aa tmth, he replied, that he did not know — 
becanae he had nerer tried. 

i^tubions ^tiixtmtnt. 

SoMX men of a aednded and atnclioiia life have aent forth 
from their doaet or their doister rajaof intellectaal light that 
haye agitated conrta and rerohitioiiized kingdoms; nke the 
moon, which, though for remored from the ocean, «nd iy^ynwig 
iroon it with a serene and sober lights is the chief cause of all 
those ebbings and flowings which incessantly disturb that 
restless world of waters. 

Stgle in ^ritiitjgf. 

NoTHiNO is so difficult as the apparent ease of a dear and 
flowing style : those graces which, from their presumed focility» 
encourajg;e all to attempt an imitation of them, are usually the 
most inimitable. 

Suabifsr. 

BiCHSS may enable ua to confer forours; but to confor 
them with propriety and with grace, requires a something thai 
nches cannot gire ; eren trifles may be so bestowed aa to cease 
to be trifles. The dtizens of Megara offered the freedom of 
their city to Alexander. Sudi an offer excited a smile in the 
countenance of him who had conquered the world ; but he 
xeceiTed this tribute of their respect with complacency, on 
being informed that they had nerer offered it to any mit to 
Stercnlea and Ji^iwi^lf- 

*«■ Tubas SDa 
Oonfim pcriit, ■amiaBkffisq[M lMertk.»-Jirrn X., U. 
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SuBTLBTY will sometimes give safety, no less tbaji strength ; 
and minuteness has sometimes escaped where magnitude would 
have been crushed. The little ammal that kills the boa, is 
formidable from its insignificance, which is incompressible by 
the folds of its antagonist. 



To judge by the event, is an error all abuse and all commit ; 
for, in every instance, courage, if crowned with success, is 
heroism ; if clouded by defeat, temerity. When Nelson fought 
his battle in the Soimd, it was the result alone that decided 
whether he was to kiss a hand at a court, or a rod at a court- 
martial. 

Stticide sometimes proceeds from cowardice, but not always; 
fbr cowardice sometimes prevents it ; since as many live be- 
•cause they are afraid to die, as die because they are afraid to 
live. 

If you see a man grossly ignorant and superficial on points 
which you do understand, be not over ready to give him credit 
•on the score of character which he may have attained for any 
^eat ability in points which you do not imderstand. 

I HAyE strone doubts as to the permission of those pheeno- 
mena that havel>een termed supernatural, since the era of the 
apostles ; and if there be any who think they have witnessed 
such tilings, they should reflect that there is this hazard in 
divulging ihem, — they voluntarily wed^e themselves up into 
the awkward dilemma of being considered either liars or 
fools. To withhold our assent to such things, if we have wit- 
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nessed tbem, is difficult; but to give oar assent to them be- 
cause they have been witnessed byothers,* is absurd. In this 
latter case, the reasoning of Mr. Hume will apply, and is con- 
clusive against all such phsenomena, subsequent to the era 
stated above ; for here we trust not to experience, but to testi- 
mony ; and it is contrary to our experience that such super- 
buman appearances should be true, but it is not contrary to 
our experience that the human testimony, hj which they are 
supported, should be false. I know not which is most aetri- 
mental to the happiness of mankind : to believe in such things 
if they have never happened, or to disbelieve them if they 
have. But it is obvious that to deny them even in opposition 
to our ovm experience, would savour less strongly of presump- 
tion, than to admit them on the bare testimony of others 
would of weakness ; and the advocates of supernatural appear- 
ances having happened in modem times, are sure to be m the 
minority, not only as to number, but also as to weight. 

» 

If you have cause to suspect the integrity of one witb whom 
you must have dealings, take care to have no communication 
with him, if he has his friend and you have not; you are 
plajpng a dangerous game, in which the odds are two to one 
against you. 

Vert great personages are not likely to form very just 
estimates either of others or of themselves. Their knowledge 
of themselves is obscured by the flattery of others; their know- 
ledge of others is equally clouded by circumstances peculiar 
to themselves. For in the presence of the great the modest 
are sure to suffer from too much diffidence, and the confident 
from too much display. Sir Robert Walpole has affirmed, 
that "the greatest difficulty he experienced in finding out 
others, was the necessity which his high situation imposed 
upon him, of concealing himself." Great men, however, are, 
in one respect, to be blamed, and, in another, to be pitied. 
They are to be blamed for bestowing their rewards on the 
servile, while they give the independent only their praise, Thej 

* It hfts been my lot to witness some things connected with this sabject, as impos-" 
Bible for me to explain, as for those who have not witnessed them to bdioTO. 
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are to be pitied, inasmncli as they can only view tlungs 
throngh the moral obfuscation of flattery, which, like the* 
telescope, can diminish at one end and ma^iify at the other. 
And hence it happens that this vice, though it may be rewarded 
for a time, usaally meets with its punishment in the end. 
For the sycophant begins by treating his patron as something- 
more than a man, and the patron very naturally finishes by 
treating the sycophant as something less. 

Ssmpatj^g in ^xanhU. 

It has often struck me that most of the arguments which', 
are adduced as pregnant with consolation under our misfor- 
tunes, are not an aUeviation, but an aggravation, of our ills, 
and that they derive what little efficacy they possess solely ■ 
from our selfishness. Thus, if our friends can prove to us 
that the calamity under which we labour is what all are liable 
to, that none will in the end be exempted from it, and that 
many others are now actually suffering under it, these melan- 
choly truisms, which are so constanUy ur^ed as matters or 
consolation, ought rather to a benevolent mmd to be a matter - 
of regret, unless indeed we have the feelings of a Herod, who 
ordered many noble Jews to be executed at his death, that he 
might make sure of some companions in calamity. There 
would indeed be something in such reasoning, if it 
could be proved that an evd is diminished in weight by 
being put on many shoulders ; but life is a campaign where 
no man's knapsack is one jot the lighter because his com- 
rade bears one too. My fever is not diminished because I 
suffer it in an hospital, nor my plague because I linger in a 
lazaretto. Because thousands have died in the bloom of 
youth, I am not the less imwilling to imdertake the same 
journey in the maturity of manhood. If, indeed, my friends ^ 
cite instances of those who have borne calamities similar to - 
my own with fortitude and resignation, this indeed is a 
proper topic on which to insist, and we have a right to rejoice, 
not because they had the same calamiUies, but because they 
have borne them well. But, after all, I fear it must be 
admitted that our self-love is too apt to draw some consola- 
tion even from so bitter a source as the calamities of others ; 
and I am the more inclined to think so, when I consider the 
converse of this proposition, and reflect on what takes place 
within us with respect to our pleasures. The sting of our 
pains is diminished by the assurance that they are common to 
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<tU; bnt, from feelings equally egotistdoal, it unfortunately 
liappens tliat the zest and relish of our pleasures is heightened 
by tne contrary consideration, namely, that they are confined to 
curtdves. This conviction it is that tickles the palate of the 
epicure, that inflames the ardour of the lover, that lends ambi- 
tion her ladder, and extracts the thorns from a crown. 

It has been well observed that the ton^e discovers the 
state of the mind no less than that of the body ; but, in either 
case, before the philosopher or the physician can judge, the 
patient must open his mouth. Some men envelop themselves 
in such an impenetrable cloak of silence, that the ton^e will 
afford us no qrmptoms of the temperament of the mind. Such 
taciturnity indeed is wise, if they are fools ; but foolish, if they 
are wise; and the only method to form a judgment of these 
mutes is, narrowly to observe when, where, and how they 
smile. It shows much more stupidity to be grave at a good 
thing than to be merry at a bad one ; and of all ignorance, 
that which is silent is the least productive ; for praters may 
suggest an idea, if they cannot start one. 

It is adverse to talent to be consorted and trained up with 
inferior minds, or inferior companions, Jiowever high they may 
rank. The foal of the racer neither finds out his speed, nor 
-calls out his powers, if pastured out with the common herd, 
that are destined for the collar and the yoke. 

The inequalities of life are real thinss ; they can neither be 
'explained away nor done away. " EaepeUas fared, tamen nsqw 
recurrent."* A leveller, therefore, has long ago been set down 
as a ridiculous and chimerical bein^, who, if he could finish 
his work to-day, would have to begin it a^ain to-morrow. The 
things that constitute these real inequalities are four : strength, 
talent, riches, and rank. The two former would constitute in- 
equalities in the rudest state of nature ; the two latter more 
properly belong to a state of society more or less civilized and 
remied. Perhaps the whole four are all ultimately resolvable 
into power. But in the just appreciation of this power men 

* HOBAT. EpUU, L, z., u. 
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are too apt to be deceived. Nothing, for instance, is more- 
common tnan to see rank or riches prSerred to talent, and vet 
nothing is more absurd. That talent is of a much higner 
order of power than riches, might be proved in various ways; 
being so much more indeprivable and indestructible, so much 
more above all accident of change and all confusion of chance. 
But the peculiar superiority of talent over nches may be best 
discovered from hence : that the influence of talent wul always, 
be the greatest in that government which is the most pure; 
while the influence of riches will always be the greatest in 
that government which is most corrupt. So that from the 
preponderance of talent we may always mfer the soundness and 
vigour of the commonwealth ; but from the preponderance of" 
riches its dotage and defeneration. That talent confers an 
inequality of a much higher order than rank, would appear 
from various views of the subject, and most particularly from. 
this : many a man may justly thank his talent for his rank, 
but no man has ever yet been able to return the compliment 
by thanking his rank for his talent. When Lionardo da 
Vinci died, his sovereign exclaimed, " I can make a thousand 
lords, but not one Lionardo." Oicero observed to a degeTierate 
patrician, " I am the first of nvy family, Imt you are the last of 
yours" And since his time, those who value themselves 
merely on their ancestry have been compared to potatoes ; aU 
that is good of them is under the grotmd. Perhaps, it is but fair 
that nobility should have descended to them, since they never 
could have raised themselves to it. 

He that knowingly defends the wrong side of a question 
pays a very bad compliment to all his hearers ; it is in plain 
English this : " Falsehood supported by vaj talents is stronger- 
than truth supported by yours." 

Men of great and shining qualities do not always succeed in 
life ; but the fault lies more often in themselves than in others. 
Dr. Johnson was pronounced to be an improdudhle man by 
a courtier ; and Dr. Watson * was termed an imjpracticabte 
man by a king. A ship may be well equipped both as to sails 
and as to guns, but if she be destitute ooth of baUast and of 

* Late Bishop of Llandaff. 
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rudder, she can neither fight with effect nor fly with adroit- 
ness ; and she must strike to a vessel less strong, but more 
manageable : aud so it is with men ; they may have the gifts 
both of taleut and of wit, but unless they have also prudence 
-and judgment to dictate the when, the where, and the how 
those gifts are to be exerted, the possessors of them will be 
•doomed to conquer only where nothing is to be gained, but to 
be defeated where every thing is to be lost ; they will be out- 
-done by men of less brilliant but more convertible qualifica- 
tions, and whose strength in one point is not counterbalanced 
by any disproportion in another. Disappointed men, who 
iihink that they have talents, and who hint that thdr talents 
have not been properly rewarded, usually finish their career 
by writing their own history ; but, in detailing their muffoT" 
tunes, they only let us into the secret of their mistakes ; and, 
in accusing their patrons of blindness, make it appear that 
they ought rather to have accused them of sagacity ; since it 
would seem that they saw too much rather than too little; 
namely, that second-rate performances were too often made 
the foundation for first-rate pretensions. Disappointed men^ 
in attempting to make us weep at the injustice of one patron, 
or the ingratitude of another, only make us smile at their own 
•denial of a self-importance which they have, and at their as- 
.sumption of a philosophic indifference which they have not 

Many have been thought capable of governing, until they 
were called to govern ; and others have been deemed incapable, 
who, when called into power, have most agreeably disappointed 
public opinion by far surpassing all previous anticipation. 
The fact is, that the great and little vulgar too often judge of 
the blade by the scabbard ; and shining outward qualities, al- 
though they may excite first-rate expectations, are not unusu- 
ally found to be the companions of second-rate abilities. 
Whereas, to possess a head equal to the greatest events, and a 
heart superior to the strongest temptations, are qualities which 
may be possessed so secretly, that a man's next-door neighbour 
shall not discover them, until some unforeseen and fortunate 
occasion has called them forth. 

Thebe is one passage in the Scriptures to which all the 
potentates of £iurope seem to have given their unanimoiu 
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assent and approbation, and to have studied so thoroughly as 
to have it quite at their fingers' ends. '* There went out a 
decree in the days of Cassar Augustus, that all the world should 
be taxed." 

As all who irequent any place of public worship, however 
they may differ from the doctrines there delivered, are expects 
to comport themselves with seriousness and gravity; so in 
reli^ous controversies, ridicule ought never to be resorted to 
on either side. Whenever a jest is introduced on such a subject, 
it is indisputably out of its place ; and ridicule thus employed, 
80 for from being a test of truth, is the surest test of terror, in 
those who, on such an occasion, can stoop to have recourse 
unto it. 



Pbofessobs, in every branch of the sciences, prefer their 
own theories to truth : the reason is, that their theories are 
jprivaie property, but truth is common stock. 

Thbort is worth but Httle, unless it can explain its own 
phsenomena; and it must effect this without contradicting 
•itself; therefore the facts are sometimes assimilated to the 
theory, rather than the theory to the facts. Most theorists 
may be compared to the grandfather of the Great Frederick, 
who was wont to amuse himself, during his fits of the gout, by 
painting likenesses of his grenadiers ; if the picture did not 
happen to resemble the grenadier, he settled the matter by 
IMunting the grenadier to the picture. To change the illusti-a- 
tion, we might say that theories may be admired for the 
ingenuity that has been displayed in building them ; but they 
are better for a lodging than a habitation, because the scaf- 
folding is often stronger than the house, and the prospects 
'Continually liable to be built out by some opposite speculator ; 
neither are these structures very safe in stormy weather, and 
they are in need of constant repair, which can never be accom- 
plished without much trouble, and always at a great expense of 
truth. Of modem theorists, Gall and Spurzheim are too ridicu- 
lous even to be laughed at ; we admire Locke and Hartley for 
-the profundity and mgenuity of their illustrations ^ aadLfi^'^i^issc. 
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for his plausibility; but none of them for their solidity. Locke,, 
however, was an exception to that paradox so generally to be- 
observed in theorists, who, like Lord Monboddo, are the most 
credulous of men with respect to what confirms their theory^ 
but perfect infidels as to any facts that oppose it. Mr. Locke,. 
I believe, had no opinions which he would not most readily 
have exchanged for truth. A traveller showed Lavater two- 
portraits: the one of a highwayman, who had been broken 
upon a wheel ; the other was the |>ortrait of Kant, the philo- 
sopher : he was desired to distinguish between them. Lavater 
took up the portrait of the hwhwaymom : after attentively con- 
sidering it for some time, " Here," says he, " we have the true 
philosopher : here is penetration in the eye, and reflection in 
the forehead ; here is cause, and there is effect ; here is com- 
bination, there is distinction; synthetic lips, and analytic^ 
nose ! " Then turning to the portrait of the philosopher, he ex- 
claims, '* The calm tninking villain is so well expressed and! 
so strongly marked in this countenance, that it needs no com> 
ment." This anecdote Kant used to tell with great glee. Dr. 
Darwin informs us, that the reason why the bosom of a beau- 
tiful woman is an object of such peculiar delight, arises from 
hence, — that all our first pleasurable sensations of warmth, sus- 
tenance, and repose, are derived from this interesting source. 
This theory had a fair run, until some one hap^ned to reply,, 
that all who were brought up by hand had derived their first 
pleasv/rahle sensations from a very different source, and yet that 
not one of all these had ever been known to evince any very 
rapturous or amatory emotions at the sight of a wooden 
spoon! 

toxiy nvuOi ^ratlia €amhxmh. 

Some men possess means that are great, but fritter them 
away in the execution of conceptions that are little ; and there 
are others who can form great conceptions, but who attempt 
to carry them into execution with little means. These two 
descriptions of men might succeed, if united; but as they are 
usually kept asunder by jealousy, both fail. It is a rare thing 
to find a combination of great means, and of great conceptions,, 
in one mind. The Duke of Bridgewater was a splen£d ex- 
ample of this union ; and all his designs were so profoundlj^ 
planned, that it is delightful to observe how effectually his vast, 
means supported his measures at one time, and how eratefolly 
his measures repaid his means at another. On the blameless 
and the bloodless basis of public utility, he founded his omi 
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indiyidual aggrandizement ; and his iriurnpkal arehea are those 
by which he subdued the earth, only to increase the comforts 
of those who possess it. I have heard my father say that 
the duke was not considered a clever lad at Eton; which only 
strengthens an observation I have often made, that vivacity 
in youth is often mistaken for genius, and solidity for dulness. 



^Jgxitnhmxn. 



Those that are the loudest in their threats are the weakest 
in the execution of them. In springing a mine that which has 
done the most extensive mischief makes the smallest report : 
and, again, if we consider the effect of lightning, it is probable 
that he that is kiUed by it hears no noise ; but the thunder- 
clap which follows, and which most alarms the ignorant, is the 
surest proof of their safety. 

Cj^n atoning. 

He that threatens us, not having the power to harm us» 
would perhaps do so if he could; but he that threatens, 
having the power, is not much to be feared. A man in a 
paroxysm of passion may exclaim, *' I would stab you if I had a 
sword," and perhaps he would be as good as his word ; but he 
that has a sword will either use it without threatening, or 
threaten without using it. 

. Time is the most undefinable yet paradoxical of things : the 
past is gone, the future is not come, and the present becomes 
the past, even while we attempt to define it, and, like the 
flash of the lightning, at once exists and expires. Time is the 
measurer of afi things, but is itself immeasurable, and the grand 
discloser of all things, but is itself undisclosed. Like space, 
it is incomprehensible, because it has no limit ; and it would be 
still more so if it had.* It is more obscure in its source than 

* If we stand in the middle of a dark vista, but with a lominoos object at one end 
of it, and none at the other, the former will appear to be short, and the latter long. 
And so, perhaps, it is with time : if we look back npon time that is past, we natural^ 
fix onr attention upon some event with the cironmstances of which we are acquainted, 
l>ecaase they have happened, and this is that luminous object which apparently 
shortens one end of the vista ; but if we look forward into time that is to come, we 
have no luminous object on which to fix onr attention, but all is uncertainty, conjeo- 
tore, and darkness. As to time without an end, and space without a limit, these ar^ 
two things that finite beings cannot dearly comprehend. Bwl Vl^c^ ^usc^s^.^ Tsv<st^ 
minutely into the operations of our own minds, we ahaD\&xi<iVlQ&\.^<ssA ^s&Ns^^'QbSs&s^ 

X 
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the NQe, and in its termination than the Ni^; and adranoea 
like thesloweat tide, bat retreate like the awifteat tcmrent. ^ It 
givea winga oi lightning to pleaanre, bat feet of lead to pain; 
and lenda expectotion a carb, bat enjoyment aappr. It roba 
Beantj of her charma, to bertow them on her pictore; and 
bailda a monoment to Merit, bat denies it a hooae. It is the 
transient and deoeitfdl flatterer of Falsehood, bat the tried and 
final firiend of Truth. Time is the most subtle, yet the most 
insatiable, of depredators, and by appearing to take nothing is 
permitted to take all ; nor can it be satisfi^ ontil it baa stcdfin 
the world from as, and as from the world. It constantly flies, 
yet overcomes all things by flight; and, althoagh it is the 
present ally, it will be the ratore conqueror, of Death. Time^ 
the cradle of Hope, but the graye of Ambition, is the stem oar* 
rector of fools, but the salutaiy counsellor of the wise, bringing 
all they dread to the one, and all they desire to the other ; Dat^ 
Hke Cassandra, it warns us with a voice that even the sagest 
discredit too long and the silliest bcJieve too late. Wisdom 
walks before it, Opportunity with it, and Repentance behind it. 
He that has made it his friend will have little to fear from his 
enemies ; but he that has made it his enemy will have little to 
hope from his friends. 



^imt f mprnfrjeir- 



Much may be done in those little shreds and patches of 
time which every day produces, and which most men throw 
away, but which, nevertheless, will make at the end of it no 
small deduction from the little life of man. Cicero has termed 
them intercisiva tempora, and the ancients were not imorant 
of their value ; nay, it was not unusual with them either to 
compose or to dictate, while under the operation of rubbing 
after the bath. 

maeh more ineomprehetuible ; and these are time that luu an end, and epaoe that hoM 
% limiL For whatever limits these two things, must be itself nnlimHed ; and I am at 
% loss to eoneeire where it can exist, but in space and in time. Bat this inrolres a 
eontradietion, for that which limits cannot be contained in that which is limited. We 
know that in the awfol name of Jehovah the Hebrews combined the past, the present, 
and the fatnre ; and St. John is obliged to make use of a periphrasis^ by the expres- 
■ions of 6 &v, Ktd 6 ^w, icai 6 iffx^ft/ans. Who m, amd iru, and u toeome; and Sir 
Isaac Newton considers infinity of space on the one hand, and eternity of dnratian on 
ttw other, to be the grand sensarinm of the Deity : it is indeed a sphere that alone is 
iPorUiy of ffim who directs all the movements kA nature, and who is detexmined, by 
kia ownnnaltexable pexfeetianB, eventually to produce the hig^iest happiness by tte 
-. .. a/f Wcttofaw optiwd* modU, 
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The advocate for torture would wish to see the strongest 
lumd joined to the basest heart and the weakest head. Engen- 
dered in intellectual, and carried on in artificial, darkness, tor- 
ture is a trial, not of guilt, but of nerve, — ^not of innocence, but 
of endurance. It perverts the whole order of things; for it 
compels the weak to affirm that which is false, and determines 
the strong to deny that which is true ; it converts the criminal 
into the evidence, the judge into the executioner, and makes a 
direr punishment than would follow guilt precede it. When, 
under the doak of religion, and the garb of an ecclesiastic, 
torture is made an instrument of accomplishing the foulest 
schemes of worldly ambition, it then becomes an atrocity that 
43an be described or imagined only where it has been seen and 
felt. It is consolatory to the best sympathies of our nature, 
that the hydra-head of this monster has been broken, and a 
triumph over her as bright as it is bloodless obtained, in that 
very country whose aggravated wrongs had well nigh made 
vengeance a virtue, and clemency a cnme. 

Those traitors who know that they have sinned beyond 
forgiveness, have not the courage to oe true to those who, 
they presume, are perfectly acquainted witti the full extent of 
their treachery. It is conjectured that Cromwell would have 
proposed terms of reconciliation to Charles the Second, could 
ne but have harboured the hope that he would forgive his 
father's blood ; and it was the height of wisdom in Csesar to 
refuse to be as wise as he might have been, if he had not im- 
mediately burnt the cabinet of Fompey, which he took at 
Pharsalia. 

That knowledge which a man may acquire only by travel- 
ling is often too dearly bought. The traveller, indeed, may be 
said to fetch the knowledge as the merchant the wares, to be 

- enjoyed and applied by those who stay at home. A man may 
sit by his own fireside, be conversant with many domestic arts . 
and genera} sciences, and yet have very correct ideas of thssi 

; manners, habits, and customs of other i\aAioTi^\ '^\s^^^'5ra.*^^*i^ 
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contrary, he that has spent his whole life in travelling, who, 
like Scriblerus, has made his legs his compasses, rather than 
his judgment,* maj live and die a thorough novice in all the 
most important concerns of life ; like Anson, he may have 
been round the world, and over the world, without having . 
been in the world ; and die an ignoramus, even after having 
performed the seven journeys between the holy hills, swept 
the Kaaba with a silver besom, drunk of the holy waters of 
the Zemzem, and traced the source of the Nile and the end 
of the Niger. 



. Those who visit foreign nations, but who associate only 
with their own countrymen, change their climate but not. 
their customs ; " ccdum, non cmimum, rmUcmt;" they see new 
meridians, but the same men ; and, with hesbds as empty as 
their pockets, return home with travelled bodies, but untravelled. 
minds. 

Nothing is more common than to hear directly opposite^ 
accounts of the same countries. The difference lies not m the 
reported, but the reporter. Some men are so imperious and 
overbearing in their demeanom*, that they would represent 
even the islanders of Felew as insolent and extortionate; 
others are of a disposition so conciliatory and unassuming,, 
that they would have little that was harsh or barbarous U> 
record even of the Mussulmen of Constantinople. 

Crinitg. 

We injure mysteries, which are matters of faith, by any at- 
tempt at explanation, in order to make them matters of reason. 
Could they be explained, they would cease to be mysteries ; and 
it has been well said, that a thing is not necessarily againsi 

reason because it happens to be above it. Doctor B * once 

told Home Tooke that he had just witnessed an exemplification 
of the Trinity, for he had seen three men in one whiskey! 
" Pooh ! pooh ! " replied our etymologist, " that is no exemplifi- 
cation at all : you should have seen one man in ^^ree whiskeys !'* 
A certain missionary once asked a new convert if he had any 

* This anecdote is rather against the Doctor ; for the wit is Parson Heme's, but ttie- 
pro&neneBB is the Dootor's : petbttj^ ^'teal cKuBU^xust NrkoUy escape for relating it 
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clear notions on this sacred subject. His Asiatic proselyte 
immediately made three folds in ms garment, and having held 
them in that state a few seconds, pulled them back again into 
one. We believe the doctrine of the Trinity, because, though 
above reason, it is matter of faith ; but we are not bound to 
believe in all the en)lanations of it, which are often against 
hofh, and matter of neither. The attention of the religious 

- world in the West of England was lately much occupied by a 
very learned controversy on this subject, carried on by three 
doughty champions, all of whom, with more of erudition but 
perhaps less of gentleness than iJie shepherds in Yir^, were 
** et canta/re jpares, et ret^ondere paraii." The individuiQs, how« 
ever, were more at home in knocking down each other's 
arguments than in establishing theii* own; which led th^ 
sharp-sighted editor of a certain journal, whose columns our 

' polemics had filled without much profit to the sale, to suppose 
that it was high time for him to interfere, and to sum up with 
•all due impartiality between the parties : — 

" Ciomponere lites 
Inter Peliden festinat, et Inter Atriden."* 

JEe did so, and, though luminous on many other points, " TJie 
Western Lwininary " was rather obscure upon this : — 

** llagnia tamen ezcidit ausis." f 

^o convince him, however, that his three learned corresponds 
'Onts, however they had disagreed in particulars, agreed as to 
the main, and that he himse&, in summing up, had settled the 
controversy in a manner more conclusive than superficial ob- 
servers might admit or accede to, I sent him the following Httte 
Jeu d'esprit, which he had the candour to insert : — 

" dere, Dennis, Carpenter, agree t 
And folly prove a Trinity : 
For in their -wzitingB all may see 
Not one inoomprehenaible— bat three ! 

Tet Flindell deemed the task tmdone, 
So flniah'd what these scribes begun, 
And show'd, more dearly than the sun, 
Not three incomprehensiblea— but one I " 



The affairs of this world are kept together by what Httle 
.truth and integrity still remains amongst us; and yet I much 

♦ Hob., EpUt. i., ii., 12. + Ovid* M«tam.^Si.^^SlBU 
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questioii whether the abwMe dominion of truth would be oom*^^ 
patible. with the existence of any society now ezisting upon 
the face of the earth. Pare trath, like pure gold, hui been 
found unfit for circulation, because men have mscoyered that 
it is &r more convenient to adulterate the truth, than to refine 
themselves. They will not advance their minds to the 
standard, therefore the;^ lower the standard to their mindsw 
But the high and sterling excellence of truth wordd appear 
from hence, that it becomes more safe, practicable, and atfaain- 
able, the nearer we advance to perfection. No had man ever 
wished that his breast was made of ^lass, or that others could 
read his thoughts. But the misery is, that the duplicities, the 
temptations, and the infirmities that surround us, have ren- 
dereii the truth, and nothing but the truth, as hazardous and 
contraband a commodity as a man can possibly d^ in. Tim 
made Sir Walter EAleigh affirm, that it was dangerous to 
follow Truth too near, lest she should kick out our teeth. But 
let us for a moment figure to ourselves a state of things^ 
where truth should be the sole principle of all our thoughts,, 
words, and actions. Constituted as men are at present, cordd 
any civilized society keep itself together under such circum- 
stances for one single year P Would not eternal truth become 
as insupportable to our imperfect mind, as eternal day to our 
imperfect vision P Gracious heaven ! what a scene would the 
above supposition produce upon the earth ! What recrimina- 
tions, what eclavrdssemenSf what animosities, what exacerba* 
tions ! what a pulling of caps by the one sex, and of triggers by 
the other 1 The most polite levees would become an aceidama^ 
and the most polished routs a bear-garden. What mourning 
brides and merry widows, what rancorous friends and greeting 
enemies, what accepted sinners and rejected saints! The 
whole world would appear to have j>u^ on a mask, merely from 
having taken one of. How few bargains at the excnange, 
litigations at the bar, or long speeches in the senate ! Wh&t 
would become of the numerous tribe of schismatics in rel^on, 
polemics in controversy, partisans in politics, and empyrics in 
science P of enthusiasts, who believe what they cannot explaiii* 
and of impostors, who explain what they do not believe r As 
to literature, bulky quartos would dwindle into duodecimos, 
and a folio would be unknown. Authors would be restricted 
to what was true, and critics would be precluded from what 
was false. No revolution nor revulsion would be equal to this 
that we are considering ; being nothing less than a transitian 
from an order of society where nothing is what it seems, to 
another where every thing is what it appears. It is manifest 
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that men would be quickly compelled either to alter snch a 
state of things, or themselves ; but I fear the former measure 
would be found the most conyenient. Taking things not as 
they ought to be, but as they are, I fear it must be alloweol 
that Machiavelli will always have more disciples than Jesus. 
Out of the milHons who have studied, and even admired, the 
precepts of the Nazarite, how few are there that have reduced 
them to practice! But there are numbers numberless who^ 
throughout the whole of their lives, have been practising the 
principles of the Italian, without having even heard of his name ; 
who cordially believe with him that the tongue was given us 
to discover the thoughts of others, and to conceal our own ; 
and who ran^e themselves either under the standard of Alex- 
ander tiie Sixth, who never did what he said, or of his son 
Borgia, who never said what he did. 



The interests of society often render it expedient not tp 
utter the whole truth, the interests of science never ; for in 
this field we have much more to fear from the deficiency of 
truth, than from its abundance. Some writers, and even on 
subjects the most abstruse, write so as to be understood by 
others; firstly, because they understand themselves; and 
secondly, because they withhold nothing from the reader, but 
give him all that they themselves possess. For I have before 
observed, that clear ideas are much more likely to produce 
clear expressions, than clear expressions are to call out clear 
•ideas ; but to minds of the highest order these two things are 
reciprocally to each other both cause and effect, producing 
an efficiency in mind somewhat similar to momentum in 
machinery, where the weight imparts continuation to the 
velocity, and the velocity uuparts power to the weight. In 
science, therefore, the whole truth must be told. The boldest 
political writer of the last century was once asked by a friend 
of his, a brother author into the bargain, how it hap- 
pened that whatever came from his pen excited so great a 
sensation, and was instantly read by every one : " whereas," 
added his friend, *' when I write anything, no such effects are 
discernible." ** Sir," said the former in reply, " if I were to 
take a shoe, and cut it longitudinally into two equal parts, 
and then show one of the parts so cut, to a savage, and ask 
him what it was intended for, he would twist it and turn it 
about in aU directions, and presently hand it back again to 
me, saying he was quite puzzled, and could not tell for wha^ 
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it was meant ; but if I were to show the same savace the whole 
shoe, instead of the half of one, he would instantly replj that 
it was meant for the foot And this is the difference between 
von and me. Yon show people half the truth, and nobody 
knows what it is meant for; but I show them the whole of 
the truth, and then eyenrbodj knows that it is meant for the 
head:' 



If a man be sincerely wedded to Truth, he must make up 
his mind to find her a portionless virgin, and he must take 
her for herself alone. The contract, too, must be to love, 
cherish, and obey her, not only until death, but beyond it; 
for this is an union that must survive not only Death, but 
Time, the conqueror of Death. The adorer of Truth, therefore, 
is above all present things. Firm in the midst of temptation, 
and frank in the midst of treachery, he will be attacked by 
those who have prejudices, simply because he is without them; 
decried as a bad bargain by all who want to purchase, because 
he alone is not to be bought ; and abused bv all parties, be- 
cause he is the advocate of none ; like the aolphin, which is 
always painted more crooked than a ram's horn,* although 
every naturalist knows that it is the straightest fish tluit 
swims. 



The temple of Truth is built indeed of stones of crystal; but, 
inasmuch as men have been concerned in rearing it, it has been 
consolidated by a cement composed of baser materials. It is 
deeply to be lamented that Truth herself will attract little atten- 
tion and less esteem, until it be amalgamated with some particu- 
lar party, persuasion, or sect; unmixed and unadulterated, it too 
often proves as unfit for currency, as pure gold for circulation. 
Sir Walter Baleigh has observed, that he that follows IVnth 
too closely must take care that she does not strike out his 
teeth ; but he that follows Truth too closely has little to fear 
from Truth, though he has much to fear from the pretended 
friends of it. He, therefore, that is dead to all the smiles and 
to all the frowns of the living, alone is equal to the hazardous 
task of writing a history of his own times, worthy of being 
transmitted to times that are to come. 

* The dolphin is not only the straightest fish that swims, but also the swiftest ; uA 
lot this last property he is indebted to the first. 
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It is an old saying that Trnth lies in a weU ; but the mis- 
fortune is, that some men will use no chain to draw her up, 
■T>ut that which is so long that it is the labour of their life to 
finish it ; or if they live to complete it, it may be that the first 
links are eaten up by rust, before the last are ready. Others, 
on the contrary, are so indolent that they would attempt to 
draw up Truth without any chain, or by means of one that is 
too short. Both of these will miss their object. A wise man 
"will provide a chain for this necessary purpose, that has not a 
link too much, nor a link too little ; and on the first he will 
-write, " Are Im/ga,^ and on the last, " Fito brevis" 



Tbtjth can hardly be expected to adapt herself to the crooked 

Elicy and wily sinuosities of worldly affairs j for Truth, like 
ght, travels only in straight lines. 



The greatest friend of Truth is Time, her greatest enemy is 
Pr^udice, and her constant companion is Humility. 

Crutj^ anir ^^aulg^. 

Tbuth is the object of Reason, and this is one. Beauty is 
the object of Taste, and this is multiform. 

^xntlg anir €xxox. 

It is not so difi&cult a task to plant new truths, as to root 
^ut old errors; for there is this paradox in men, — ^the^ron 
.after that which is new, but are prejudiced in favour of that 
which is old. Home Tooke obtained a double triumph over 
the Sermes of Mr. Harris ; for he not only extirpated old errors, 
but planted new truths in their place. He came to the terra 
incognita of grammar, as the settler to the imcultured 
tract. He found the soil as dark with error, and as stubborn 
with prejudice, as that of the forest with trees and with roots; 
lie had to dear before he could cultivate, and to smooth before 
lie could sow.* 

* This gentleman's political principles -were too violent and too gloomy ; bat all 
^Muiies -will give their snlfrages to the brilliance of his talents, and his grammatical 
jaboors cannot be appreciated too highly. An English Dictionary tram such hands 
^roold hsv9 been indeed a treasure, I haye elsewhere observed, that we put uiq ^ri^iSo^ 
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Truth and Beason, in this mixed state of good and evitr 
are not invariably trinmpliant over Falsehood and Error ; bat 
even when labouring under a temporary defeat, the two former 
bear within them one stamp of superiority, which plainly indi- 
cates that Omnipotence is on their side ; for their unworthy 
conquerors, from such a victory, universally retired abasheo, 
enlightened, self-reproved, and exclaiming with Fyrrhus, " A 
few more such victories, and we are undone !" 

It is a doubt whether mankind are most indebted to those 
who, like Bacon and Butler, dig the gold from the mine of 
literature, or to those who, like Paley, purify it, stamp it, fix 
its real value, and give it currency and utility. For aU tiie 
practical purposes of life. Truth might as well be in a prison 
as in the folio of a schoolman ; and those who release her from 
her cobwebbed shelf, and teach her to live with men, have the 
merit of liheraiing, if not of discovering, her. 

Men are more readily contented with no intellectual light,, 
than with a little ; and wherever they have been taught to 
acquire some knowledge in order to please others, they have 
most generally gone on to acquire more, to please themselves. 
" So far shalt thou go, but no farther," is as inapplicable to^ 
wisdom as to the wave. The fruit of the tree of knowledge 
may stand in the garden undesired, only bo lon^ as it be tin- 
touched ; but the moment it is tasted, all prohibition will be- 
vain. The present is an age of inquiry, and truth is the real 
object of many, — the avowed object of all. But as Truth can 
neither be divided against herself, nor rendered destructive of 

Johnson's Dictionaxy for want of a better, as a mal-gOYemment is better than a state 
of total confasion. Dr. Johnson reversed the sneer passed upon lexicographers ; for 
he is more often wrong in his comprehension of one word than of two put togethevu 
But when we consider that the "Diversions of Parley" proceeded from the same 
pen that beat Junius at his own weapons, we then know not which most to admire, th» 
author's knowledge of single words, or of words put together. The oritios oould not 
quite f Qrget his politics in the appreciation of his powers ; and there were some iriio 
would have broken his head, if they oould Imve done it without exposing his tealns. ' 
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herself, as she courts investigation and solicits inquiry, it 
follows that her worshippers must grow with the growth, 
strengthen with the strength, and improve with the advance- 
ment of knowledge. " Qaieta ne movete" is a sovmd maxim 
for a rotten cause. But there is a nobler maxim from a higher 
source, which enjoins nsto try aU things, hut to holdfast that 
which is good. The day is past when custom could procure 
acquiescence, antiquity reverence, or power obedience to 
error; and, although llrror, and that of the most bold and 
dangerous kind, has her worshippers in the very midst of us, 
yet it is simply and solely because they mistake error for 
Truth, Show them their error, and the same power that would 
in vain compel them now to abjure it, would then as vainly be 
exerted in compelling them to adore it. But as nothing is more 
turbulent and unmanageable than ahalf-enlightened population, . 
it is the duty no less than the interest of those who have begun 
to teach the people to reason, to see that they use that reason 
aright ; for understanding, like happiness, is far more gene- 
rally difTused than the sequestered scholar would either concede 
or imagine. I have often observed this in the uneducated^, 
that when once another can give them true premises, they 
will then draw tolerably fair conclusions for themselves. 
But as nothing is more mischievous than a man that is 
half intoxicated, so* nothing is more dangerous than a mind 
that is half informed. It is this semi-scientific description 
■of intellect that has organized those bold attacks made, 
and still making, upon Christianity. The extent and sale 
of infidel publications is beyond all example and belief. Thi& 
intellectxial poison* is circulating through the lowest ramifi* 

* Mr. BellAmy, in a very oondnsive performance, the " Anti-deist,** does not attempt 
to parry the weapon so much as to disarm the hand that wields it; for he does not 
ei^lain away the objections that have been advanced by the deist, but he labourft 
xather to extirpate them, and to show that they have no other root but misconception 
or mistake. Mr. Bellamy's endeavoars have had for their object the manifestation of 
the nnimpeachable character and attributes of the great Jehovah, and the inviolable 
polity of the Hebrew text. Every Christian will wish success to such labotirs, and 
«iTery Hebxew scholar will examine if they deserve it. I do not pretend or presume to 
be a competent judge of this most important question. It is well worthy the attention 
•of the profoundest Hebrew scholars in the kingdom. The Babbi Meldolah, whose 
proftdenoy in the Hebrew language will give his opinions some weight, admitted in 
my presence one very material point,— that Mr. Bellamy had not perverted the signifi' 
efttion of the sacred Ketib, or Hebrew text, as far as he was able to decide. Should 
ihis author's emendations turn out to be eorreetf they should be adopted, as no time 
snd no authority can consecrate error. Mr. Bellatmy has met with patronage in the 
fery highest quarter,— a patronage liberal in every sense of the word, and as honour< 
able to the patron as to the author. His alterations, I admit, are extremely numerous, 
Important, and consequential ; but they are supported by a mass of erudiUon, author- 
ity, and argument, that does indeed demand our most serious attention ; and many, in 
oommon with myself, will lament that they have drunk at the stream more freely than 
at the fountain. Mr. Bellamy contends, that he has not altered the signification of a 
Single word in the original Hebrew text ; and he defends this posLtiooLh^ xvAssq&^j^m^ 
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cations of society ; for it is presumed, that if the roots can be 
rendered rotten, the towering tree must fall. . The mannfao- 
tnre is well suited for the market, and the wares to the wants. 
These publications are put forth with a degree of flipi>ant 
viyacity that prevents them from being dull, at the same time 
that they prol^ss to be didactic, while their grand and all-peiv 
yadiuj^ error lies too deep to be detected by superficial observe 
ers ; S}r they draw somewhat plausible conclusions, from nr^ 
mises that are fisklse, and they lukve to do with a class of readers 
that concede to them the petitio prmdpii, without even 
knowing that it has been a^ed. It would seem that even the 
writers themselves are not always aware of the baseless and 
hollow ground upon which the foundation of their reasoning 
rests. Jf indeed their conduct did always arise from ignorance^ 
rather than from insincerity, we, as Christians, must feel more 
inclined to persuade than to provoke them, and to hold the 
torch of truth to their minds, rather than the torch of per-> 
secution to their bodies. In ih.e nineteenth century, we would 
not recommend the vindictive and dogmatic spirit of a Calvin, 
nor the overbearing and violent temper of a fiuther, but that 
charity " which is not easily provoked," shining forth in the 

tiona from nmneroos other passages, wherein he maintainB that the same word earzies 
the meaning he has given it in his new yention, but a meaning very often totally dif- 
ferent from that of the version now in nse. And it is worthy of remark, that the new 
signification he woold establish, while it rectifies that which was absord, and reooo- 
eiles that which was contradictory, is borne out by a similar meaning of the same 
word in various other passages which he adduces, that are neither absurd nor oontr»> 
dictory. But if we would retain the word that he would alter, and apply it to th« 
passages he has cited, but in the same sense that it carries in the diluted passage in 
the old version, what will then be the consequence ? All the passages which before 
were plain and rational become unintelligible; and the passage under oonsideratian, 
which was before absurd or contradictory, will still remain so. Hie points which 
Mr. Bellamy chiefly labours to establish are the foUowing : That the original Hebrew 
text is, at this moment, as pure as at the time of David : That Christ and his apostle* 
invariably quote from the original Hebrew : That the original Septuagint, finished 
under the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about three hundred and fifty years be- 
fore Christ, was burnt in the Alexandrian library : That the spurious Septuagint is a 
bad translation ; and therefore, that all translations from it must partake of its inh- 
perfections : That the first Christian churches, about one hundred and fifty yean 
After the dispersion of the Jews, had recourse to the Greek translation made by Aquila. 
In confirmation of these positions, Mr. Bellamy quotes Miohaelis, Buxtorf, Lowtta» 
Kenuicott, Archbishops Newoome, Seeker, and Usher, all profound Hebrew seholani^ 
the latter of whom affirms in one of his letters, that this spurious Septuagint 
of Aquila continually takes from, adds to, and changes the Hebrew text at 
pleasure; that the original Septuagint was lost long ago; and that what haf 
ever since gone under that name, is a spurious copy, abounmng with omissions, addi- 
tions, and alterations of the Hebrew text. Mr. Bellamy's very arduous undertaking 

.has excited the greatest sensation both at home and abroad, and he must eiqieet that 
a question involving such high and awful interests will be most strictly scrutiniiedi 
Inasmuch as all his emendations have for their object the depriving of the chanqpioB 

.of infidelity of all just ground of cavil and objection, every Chri^ian will sinoezelir 
wish him success, until it be clearly proved by competent Hebrew scholars, thatht 
has touched the ark of Ood with unhallowed hands, either by misrepresenting tkt 

.signification, or by violating the purity, of the Hebrew text, "Suhjudiee lU e$t,** 
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mild and accessible demeanour of an Erasmnsi that would con- 
vince in order to conciliate, rather than convict in order to 
condemn. It is for those who thrive by the darkness, to hnrl 
their anathemas against the diffusion of light; but wisdom, 
like a pure and bright conductor, can render hannless the^ 
** hnUum fidmen" of the Vatican. We hail the march of 
iatellect, because we know that a reason that is cultivated is 
the best support of a worship that is pure. The temple of 
Truth, Uke the indestructible piUar of Smeaton, is founded on & 
rock; it triumphs over the tempest, and enlightens those very 
billows that mipetuouslj but impotentlj rush on to over- 
whelm it. 



Thebb are some truths, the force and validily of which we 
readily admit, in all cases except our own ; and there are other 
truths so self-evident that we dare not deny them, but so 
dreadful that we dare not believe them. 

The great designs that have been digested and matured, 
and the great literary works that have been begun and finished, 
in prisons, fuUy prove that tyrants have not yet discovered 
any chains that can fetter the mind. 

WinhlmxB^itti Jfanue. 

He that, like the wife of Csesar, is above suspicion, he alone- 
is the fittest person to undertake the noble and often adven- 
turous task of diverting the shafts of calumny from him who 
has been wounded without cause, has fallen without pity, and 
cannot stand without help. It is the possessor of an un- 
blemished character alone, who, on such an occasion, may dare 
to stand, like Moses, in the gap, and stop the plague of detrac- 
tion, until Truth and Time, those slow but steady friends, shall 
come up to vindicate the protected, and to dienify the pro- 
tector. A good character, therefore, is carefally to be main- 
tained for the sake of others, if possible, more than ourselves ; 
it is a coat of triple steel, giving security to the wearer, pro- 
tection to the oppressed, and inspiring the oppressor with wh^. 
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^nitjj 0f #pini0n. 

Unity of opinion, abstractedly considered, is neither de- 
tdrable, nor a good ; although, considered not in itself, hut wilh 
T^erence to something else, it may he hoth. For men m^ 
he all a^eed in error, and in that case unanimity is an eriL 
Tmth hes within the Holy of Holies, in the Temple of Ejiow- 
ledge, hnt Doubt is the vestibule that leads unto it. Luther 
hegan by having his doubts as to the assumed in&llihility of 
the pope, and he iBnished by making himself the comer-stone 
^f tne Reformation. Copernicus and Newton douhted the 
truth of the false systems of others before they established a 
true one of their own ; Columbus differed in opinion with all 
the old world before he discovered a new one ; and Galileo's 
terrestrial body was confined in a dungeon for having assarted 
the motion of those bodies that were celestial. & &ct, we 
owe almost all our knowledge, not to those who have agreed, 
hut to those who have differed ; and those who have finished 
hy making all others think with them have usually heen those 
who began by daring to think with themselves ; as he that 
leads a crowd must bes;in by separating himself some little 
distance from it. If the great Harvey, who discovered the 
^sirculation of the blood, had not differed fix>m all ilie phy- 
sicians of his own day, all the physicians of the present day 
virould not have agreed with him. These reflections ought to 
teach us that every kind of persecution for opinions is incom- 
patible with sound philosophy. It is lamentable indeed to 
think how much misery has been incurred from the intem- 
perate zeal and bigoted officiousness of those who would 
rather that mankind should not think at all than not think as 
they do. Charles the Fifth, when he abdicated a throne, and 
retired to the monastery of St. Tuste, amused himself with 
the mechanical arts, and particularly with that of a watch- 
maker. He one day exclaimed, "What an egregious fool 
must I have been to have squandered so much hlood and trea- 
sure in an absurd attempt to make all men think alike, when 
I cannot even make a few watches keep time together ! " We 
should remember also, that assent or dissent is not an act of 
the will, but of the understanding ; no man can will to believe 
that two and two make five, nor can I force upon myself the 
conviction that this ink is white or this paper hlack. If we 
arrive at certain conclusions, and act conscientiously upon 
them, a Judge that is both just and merciful will require no 
more, provided we can answer satio&ictorily to the following 
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interrogations: Have we made nse of aU the means in our 
power to arrive at true conclusions ? Did no interest warp 
ubP no prejudice blind usP no party mislead usP no slotn 
retard usP and no fear intimidate usP No hierarchy, con* 
stituted authority, nor political establishment, either of 
ancient or modem times, has made so horrible a use of the 
mistaken notion that uncmimity is a good in itself, as the 
Church of Rome. They have appropriated the term Catholic 
to their own pale, and branded with the name of Heretic all 
that ai*e without it ; and the latter title has made even the 
merciful deem it a crime to pity them, and the just, injustice 
io do them right; so closely allied in common minds are 
names to things. Unity* of opinion is indeed a glorious and 

* Their pretence of nnity captivates mnltitades. They upbraid the Protestants 
tdth divisions, faction, and schism ; which they wholly impute to their departnie 
from the Church of Borne, the pillar and ground of truth, and from their pope, the 
head and centre of unity. But suppose their union was greater than it is, it can be 
no certain argument of the truth of the church, and excellency of their profession. 
** If all men," says Ifr. Ghillingworth, " would submit themselves to the chief mufU of 
the Turks, there would be no division ; yet unity is not to be purchased at so dear a 
rate." He adds, " It is better to go to heaven by diverse ways, or rather by diverse 
paths of the same way, than in one and the same path to go peaceably to hell. Should 
all the rest of the angels have joined with the arch-rebel in the grand apostasy, their 
dimity would have been no commendation of their cause." 

But after all, this is but a pretence. Their divisions have been as great and as scan- 
.«UJon8 as of any other body of Christians in the world. Bellannine confesses twenty-six 
•several schisms in their church. Onuphrius reckons up thirty, one of which lasted, 
with great animosities, for fifty years. It was begun ux>on the election of Urban YI. ; at 
which the cardinals being offended, withdrew, and chose another pope, viz., Clement 
TH., who sat in France, as Urban and his successors did at Borne. We have a full 
; account of these matters in Dr. StiUingfleet and Dr. Geddes. " The historians of this 
time," says Dr. StiUingfleet, " tell us there was never known so dismal an age for 
wars and bloodshed, for murders and parricides, rapines and sacrilege, for sections 
: and conspiracies, for horrible schisms and scandals to religion : the priests opposing 
ttie bishops, the people tiie priests ; and in some places not only robbing the chiurches, 
'burning tiie tithes, but trampling under foot the holy Eucharist, that was consecrated 
by sux^ whom Pope Hildebrand had excommunicated." The bishop adds, " And 
must we, after all this, believe that the Boman see is the fountain of unity in the 
Catholic Church ? that all wars and rebellions arise from casting off subjection to the 
popes, when they themselves have been the great f omenters of rebellion, and the dis- 
turbers of the peace of Christendom ? " 

It is an admirable fetch of their policy, and which very much contributes to secure 
and enlarge their interests, the suiting religion to the various humours and inclina- 
tions of men. " The groat wisdom of tiie court of Bome," says Dr. StiUingfleet, " ap- 
pears in this: that as long as persons are true to them in the main points, they can 
let them alone in smaUer differences among themselves ; and not provoke either of the 
dissenting parties, lest they give them occasion to withdraw from their communion. 
They can allow different rites and ceremonies in the several orders of religion among 
them, and grant exemptions and privileges in particular cases ; if they can but hold 
them fast, and render them serviceable to their common interest, it is enough. 

*' They make very diffei-ent representations of reUgion, as the case may require; and 
indeed have provided wonderfully for the entertainment of aU sorts of persons. What 
the Jewish lUibbis say of their manna, that it had every kind of taste, either of oil, 
or honey, or bread, as would be most grateful to several palates; such a manna is 
Popery, only it does not come from heaven. If you be for pomp and glory, their worship 
««annot mitm of giving fuU satisfaction. Their altars are adorned with costiy paintings, 
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a desirable thing, and its circle cannot be too strong and 
extended, if the centre be truth ; but if the centre be error, 
the greater the circumference the greater the evil, and the 
strength of the narts serves only to give it an energy to be 
execrated, and a durability to be deplored. 

hung -with images of extraordinary saints, enriohed -with gold and pearl, and nhat- 
erer can eharm the spectator's eye; their priests officiate in costly habits; thdr 
ehorehes resound with the choicest music, vocal and instromental ; and their pablis 
proeessions carry an air of magnificence erexy way proper to amnse the minds of simer- 
atitions people. If , on the other hand, you are for sererity, they can accommoaal» 
yon; they know how exactly to fall in with that hnmoor. Ton -will hear amongst 
them many notable harangues in commendation oi voluntary poverty, vows of absti' 
nenoe, penance, and mortmcation, by gc^ng barefoot, fasting, -wearing sat^doth, anA 
exerdskig the sharpest discipline towards the body. Olorious is the character erf their 
St. Frauds, -whom they make the hi^^est saint in heaven, because he made himself' 
the poorest and -vilest wretch on earth. If you are for strict morals, they have casuists 
for your purpose, that -will talk seraphically, and carry things to an excessive heic^ 
If you are for greater liberties in practice, they can turn you to such as -wiU oontde' 
soend as much as you can desire ; uiat will promise yon salvation, though yon haveno- 
other grace or qualification but that of subjection and obedience to the ohurdi. Anft 
it is by this an^ the like stratagems that sudi multitudes are drawn into their net* 
lliis is one of the sorceries of the -whore, by whidi so many nations are decei-red. 

" It is a very great inducement to Popery, and a special means of propagating it in 
the -world, that they have contrived so easy a way of salvation. You may go to heaven, 
if you live and die in the Church of Bome, without either repentance tomods Ood, or 
faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ ; you need be at no pains to mortify your huts 
and oormptions, to purify your heart, and govern your lives according to the laws of 
the Gk>spel ; what they call attrition, (and what that is you have been told,) with the 
sacrament of penance, and the absolution of a priest, is sufficient. And you know how 
-weU they provide for tiie safety of any sort of cattie by hdy fraternities. No less a 
man than their Oregozy IX. says, that St. Francis obtained this privilege of God, 
that whoever had his habit on, could not die ill. And St. Francis says JiimaAif, 
that whoever loved his order in his heart, how great a sinner soever he -was, he 
should obtain mercy of Ood. And in the like strain they talk, as yon have heavl, of 
other of their saints, and the societies called after their name. To enter among 
them, and -wear their badge, is a sufficient -warrant for heaven, whether he be a saint 
or the worst of sinners that has it. 

" I must not omit the great delusion of all, and that is, their tales of vidong, am«ri- 
tions, and miracles. If they find the people a littie boggle at any of their c^iinums, 
and not so readily swallow them down as they could widi, presently heaven engages: 
in the cause 1 Thus the immaculate conception was estabUshed by a revelation; as. 
-was purgatory, transnbstantiation, auricular confession, d». And by this means slse* 
the reputation of their several orders has been raised, the credit of their images kipt 
np, and image-worship introduced and supported. 

*' For the same purpose they have recourse to miracles. The legends of their saints 
abound -with stories of prodigious things, some of which are ludicrous ; as their St: 
Swithin's making whole a basket full of eggs, by the sign of the cross ; Patridus'B mak* 
ing the stolen sheep bleat in the thief's belly after he had eaten it ; their St. Bridget's 
bacon, which in great charity she gave to a hxmgry dog, and was, after the dog had' 
eaten it, restored again in herkettie. Of the like nature is their storyof St. Dnnstan,. 
who took the devil by the nose -with his tongs, till he made him roar ; Dominicos 
made him hold the candle till he burnt his fingers ; Lupus imprisoned the devil in a 
pot all night ; a consecrated host being put into a hive of bees to cure themof tiie 
murrain, was so devoutiy entertained, that the bees built a chapel in the hive, with 
steeple and beUs, erected an altar, and laid the host upon it, and sung their ffanffn^''*' 
hours like monks in a doister." {Vide Bennett agahist Popery.) I suspect an enor 
here,— the bees built the chapel, but the drones perf<»med mass. 
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^ These are tliree things tliat, well understood and conscien- 
tiously practised, would save the three professions a vast deal 
of trouble ; but we must not expect that every member of the; 
three professions would thank us for such a discovery ; for 
some of them have too much time upon their hands ; and a 
philosopher would be more inclined to smile than to wonder, 
should he now and then hear a physician crying down regimen, 
a lawyer equity, or a priest morality. 

Vanity finds in self-love so powerful an ally, that it 
storms as it were by a cotip de m>ain the citadel of our heads ; 
where having hlindeot the two watchmen, it readily descends 
into the heart. A coxcomb begins by determining that his 
own profession is the first ; and he finishes by deciding that 
he is the first of his profession. 

" Evertere domos totas optantibos ipsis 
Di fadles."— Juv., SaU, x., 7. 

^ Nothing is more frequent than the verification of this 
line of the satirist, and our history is little more than an 
exemplification of the truth it contains. With toU, and 
trouble, and danger, and difficulty, we pass our lives either iii 
pursuing evil, under the semblance of good, or in fleeing good, 
under the semblance of evil ; desiring that which we ought to 
dread, and dreading that which we ought to desire ; embracing 
that which turns out a torment, and avoiding that which 
woTild become a cure. The reason is to be found in our own 
vanity, which dictates unto us that we are wiser than Nature, 
or Nature's Grod ; who nevertheless can humble us in spite of 
all our pride, foil us in spite of all our wisdom, but wno can 
also, in spite of all our presumption, pardon, and, in spite of 
all our folly, save us. Pilgrimages were performed, masses 
were muttered, and solemn supplications made, to insure a 
male heir to the Second James ; the prayers of the righteous 
prevailed, and no true OathoUc doubted of the cause. But 
what was the consequence? This heir» the o\4^a^ <s^*^^ifc 



fiKther^B findest liopes and fervent pnjen, prored his nun; 
linr this erent muted the whole kmgdom in the finnnesB ci 
despair against the monarch. The nation was prepared to 
toloate a Catholk ascendencj for the life itf Jomet, ont thej 
BOW saw in the gift of an heir all hopes of a Protestant suc- 
cession Uasted and wither^ hefore thdr e jes ; the people 
zalliedt and the monarch fled. If we were inclined to come 
nearer to oar own times, for an elucidation of the positions 
stated abore, we might afSrm that a matrimonial coimexian 
with the proudest and oldest dynasty in Eiurope was an event 
which Napoleon might hare been at first suspected to have 
indulged ui rather as a gand^creatore of his imagination, than 
as either the legitimate object of Ids ambition, or the attain^ 
able idol of his hope. It was realized ; but onr adyentorer 
soon found, like him who sic^hed for Juno, that in possessing 
himself of the rojal dame he had embraced a doud firan^t 
with dar¥nf«8 that eclipsed his glory, and thunders that ae- 
stroyed his throne. The direature and the champion of a new 
order of things, when he deserted that cause, he was nothing; 
suspected by nis old associates, and despised by his new ones, 
he was wrong when he told an English nobleman at Elba, 
that he owed his downfedl to one thing alone, — " that of having 
given kings credit for gratitude.*' A simpler cause might 
have been assigned, — ^that of not having given Frenchmen credit 
for memory. 

A SYSTEM of mal-govemment begins by refusing man his 
rights, and ends by depriving him of the power of appreciating 
the value of that whidi he has lost. It is possible that the 
Polish serf, or the Russian boor, or the descendant of the 
kidnapped Ne^^o, may be contented with their condition ; but 
it is not possible that the mind of a Franklin, or a Howard, 
could be contented to see them so. The philosopher knows 
that the most degrading symptom of hopeless vassalage is 
this very apathy which it ultimately superinduces on its victims, 
as the surgeon knows that the most alarming symptom of 
a deadly mortification having taken place is the cessation of 
pain on the part of the patient. 

LiTTLB errors ought to be pardoned, if committed by those 
who are great in thmgs that are greatest. Faley once made 
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s false quantity in tlie chnrcli of St. Mary's; and Bishop 
Watson most feelingly laments the valuable time lie was 
obUeed to squander away, in attending to such rndnvMoB. 
Noihing, however, is more disgusting than the triumphant 
€xx>wings of learned dunces, if by any chance they can msten 
A slip or peccadillo of this kind upon an illustrious name. 3^t 
iliese spots in the sun, they should remember, will be exposed 
only by those who have made use of the smoky glass of envy, 
or of prcgudice; and it is to be expected that these trifles 
should nave great importance attach^ to them by sitch men ; 
for they constitute tne little intellectual all of weak minds, 
and if they had not them, they would have nothing. But he 
that, like I^ale^, has accurately measured living men, may be 
allowed the privilege of an occasional false quantity in dead 
Icmgttages ; and even a false concord in words may be pardoned 
in him, who has produced a true concord between such 
momentous things as the purest faijbh and the profoundest 
areason. 

These are many who say more than the truth on some 
occasions, and balance the account with their consciences by 
saying less than the truth on others. But the fact is, that 
they are, in both instances, as fraudulent as he would be that 
oxacted more than his due from his debtors, and paid less than 
their due to his creditors. 

These are some characters whose bias it is impossible to 
^calculate, and on whose probable conduct we cannot hazard 
the slightest prognostication ; they often evince energy in the 
merest trifles, and appear listless and indifferent on occasions 
of the greatest interest and importance. One would suppose 
they had been dipped in the fountain of Hammon, whose 
waters, according to Diodorus, are cold by day, and hot only 
by night I * 

^nuuixlxi^, BomzixmtB ^^gjeirijeni 

There are some characters who appear to superficial ob- 
jaervers to be full of contradiction, change, and inconsistency; 

• • Hist.t Ub. xvii., c. 50. 

y 2 
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and yet they that are in the secret of what sach persons are: 
driving at, know that they are the very reverse of what they 
appear to be, and that the^ have one single object in view, 
to whidi iJiey as pertinaciously adhere, tiirongh every cir- 
cumstance of chanee, as the hound to the hare, through all 
her mazes and doublings. We know that a windmill is eter- 
nally at work to accomplish one end, although it shifts with 
every variation of the weathercock, and assumes ten different 
positions in a day. 

But. 

A WBITEB, more splendid than solid, seems to think that 
vice may lose half its guilt by losing all its grossness. An idea 
suggested,' perhaps, by the parting anatJiema fulminated by 
Gibbon agamst the Fellows of Magdalen; men, he said, "in 
whom was united all the malevolence of monks, without their: 
erudition ; and all the sensuality of libertines, without their 
refinement." But it would be as well perhaps for the interests 
of humanity if Vice of every kind were more odious and less 
attractive ; if she were always exhibited to us, like the drunken 
Helot to the youths of Sparta, in her true and disgusting 
shape. It is fitting that what is foul within should be foul also 
without. To give the semblance of purity to the substcmce of 
corruption is to proffer the poison of Oirce in a crystal goblet, 
and to steal the bridal vestments of the virgin to add more 
allurement to the seductive smiles of the harlot. 



Bm Kntu BixiuL 

The horrible catastrophes that sometimes happen y to the 
vicious are as salutary to others by their warning as the most 
brilliant rewards of the virtuous are by their example. And, 
on the contrary, the successes of the bad, and the sufferings 
of the good, might make us tremble for the interests of virtue, 
were not these very things the strongest proofs of a hereafter. 



"Vice stings us, even in our pleasures ; but Virtue consoles 
us, even in our pains. 
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Wut, Wxxim, mh Cxnue. 

• He that is good will infallibly become better, and he that 
is bad will as certainly become worse ; for vice, virtue, and time, 
are three things that never stand stilL 

Wxlhnii. 

YiLLAlNS are nsually the worst casuists, and rush into 
greater crimes to avoid less. Henry the Eighth committed 
murder to avoid the imputation of adultery ; and in our times 
those who commit the latter crime attempt to wash off the 
stain of seducing the wife by signifying their readiness to 
shoot the huahand! 

Wxllnn^ anir Bixim. 

ViLLANY that is vigilant will be an overmatch for Virtue, 
if she slumber on her post ; and hence it is that a bad cause 
has often triumphed over a good one ; for the partisans of the 
former, knowing that their cause will do nothing for them, 
have done every thing for their cause ; whereas, the friends of 
the latter are too apt to expect every thing from their cause, 
and to do nothing for themselves. 

Wxxim. 

Thebe is but one pursuit in life which it is in the power of 
all to follow, and of all to attain. It is subject to no disap- 
pointments, since he that perseveres makes very dif&culty an 
advancement and every contest a victory ; and this is the pur- 
suit of Virtue. Sincerely to aspire after Virtue is to gam her, 
and zealously to labour after ner wages is to receive them. 
Those that seek her early, will find her before it is late ; her 
Teward also is with her, and she will come quickly. For the 
breast of a good man is a little heaven commencing on 
earth ; where the Deity sits enthroned with unrivalled mflu- 
ence, eveiy subjugated passion, like the " wind and storm, ful- 
£lling His word." 
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As some oonsolatioii for the fears of the braye, aad the 
follies of the wise, let ns reflect on the magnaniinitj that has 
been displajed by the weak, and the disinterestedneas that haa 
been evmced by the mistaken; by those who hare indeed 
grossly erred, but have noUy acted. And this reflection will 
increase onr veneration for V irtue, when even its shadow haa 
produced substantial good and unconquerable heroism ; since 
a phantom, when mis&ken for her, has been pursued witii an 
araour that gathered force firom opposition, constancy from 
persecution, and yictoiy from, death. 



YrBTUE, without talent, is a coat of maU, without a sword; 
it may, indeed, defend tiie wearer, but will not enable him to 
protect his friend. 



That virtue which depends on opinion, looks to secre£fy 
alone, and could not be trusted in a desert. 

Wxxim anir ij^je Jfunirs. 

These are no two things so much talked of, and so seldom 
seen, as virtue and the funds. 

Virtue nxtin But. 

This is the tax a man must pay to his virtues, — they hold 
up a torch to his vices, and render those frailties notorious 
in him, which would have passed without observation in 
another. 



The good make a better bargain, and the bad a worse, than 
is usuaSy supposed; for the rewards of the one, and the 
pfcmishments of the other, not unfr^uently begin on ihu side 
of the gr&re; for Yioe hBa more martyrs than Yirtue, and it 
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often ]iai>pe]i8 tliat men suffer more to be lost than to be saved. 
Bat admitting that the vicious may happen to escape those 
tortures of the body which are so commonly the wa^s of ex- 
cess and of sin ; yet in that calm and constat sunshine of the 
soul which illuminates the breast of the good man, Yice can 
have no com^tition with Virtue. "Our thoughts/* says 
an eloquent mvine, " like the waters of the sea, when ez« 
lialed towards heaven, will lose all their bitterness and saltness, 
and sweeten into an amiable humanity, until they descend in 
gentle showers of love and kindness upon our fellow men." 

We cannot think too highly of our nature, nor too humbly 
of ourselves. "When we see the martyr to virtue, subject as he 
is to the infirmities of a man, yet suffering the tortures of a 
demon, and bearing them with the magnanimity of a god, do 
we not behold a heroism that angels may indeed surpass, but 
which they cannot imitate, and must admire P 

Bxxim suprjemje. 

These are two things which speak as with a voice from 
heaven, that He who fills that eternal throne must be on the 
aide of Yirtue, and that which He befriends must finally 
prosper and prevail. The first is, that the bad are never com- 
pletely happy and at ease, although possessed of every thing 
that this world can bestow ; and that the good are never com- 
pletely miserable, although deprived of everv thing that this 
world can take away, ror there is one reflection which will 
obtrude itself, and which the best would not, and the worst 
cannot, dismiss, — that the time is hst approaching to both of 
tiiem when, if they have gained the favour of God, it mattera 
little what else they have lost; but if they have lost hia 
&vour, it matters litUe what else they have gained. The second 
argument in support of the ultimate superiority of virtue ifi 
this : we are so framed and constituted, that the most vicious 
cannot but pay a secret though unwilling homage to virtue, 
inasmuch as the worst men cannot bring themselves thoroughly 
to esteem a bad man, although he may be their dearest friendt 
nor can they thoroughly despise a good man, although he majr 
be their bitterest enemy. From tms inward esteem for virtue* 
which the noblest cherilBh, and which the baai^ ^snosl^N^^ss:^?^ 
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it follows tliat virtue is the only bcrnd of union on wbich we 
can thoroughly depend. Even ddfTerences of opinion on minor 
points cannot shake those combinations which have virtue for 
their foundation, and truth for their end. Such friendship 
like those of Luther and Melancthon, should the^ cease to De 
friendships of agreement, will continue to be friendships of 
alliance ; approaching each other bv angular lines, when th^ 
no longer proceed together by parallel, and meeting at last in 
one common centre, — the good of the cause in which they are 
embarked. 

In all civilized communities, there must of necessity exist a 
small portion of society, who are in a great measure indepen- 
dent of public opinion. How then is wis seeming advantage 
balanced in the great account ? These privileged individuals, 
surrounded by parasites, sycophants, and deceivers, too often 
become the willing victims of self-delusion, flattery, or desi^ 
Such persons commence by being their own masters, and finish 
by bemg their own slaves, the automata of passion, the Helio- 
gabali of excess, and the martyrs of disease. XJndelighted 
amidst all delight, and joyless amidst all enjoyment, yet sate- 
less in the very lap of satiety, they eventually receive the full 
measure of the punishment of their folly, their profligacy, or 
their vice ; nay, they often suffer more than other men, not 
because they are as amenable as their inferiors, but because 
they so greater lengths. Experience speaks to such in vain, 
and tney sink deeper in the abyss, in precise proportion to 
the height from which they have plunged. 

MmH. 

We are ruined, not by what we really want, but by what we 
think we do. Therefore never go abroad in search of your 
wants : if they be real wants, they will come home in search of 
you ; for he that buys what he does not want, wiH soon want 
what he cannot buy. 

Mar* 

• Wab is a game in which princes seldom win, the people 
never. To be defended is almost as great an evil as to be at- 
tacked ; and the peasant has often found the shield of a mh 
iecbor an instroment not leaa o^^reaaive than the sword of aa 
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invader. Wars of opinion, as they have been the most destmc- 
tire, are also the most disgracefiil of conflicts ; being appeals 
from right to might, and from argument to artillery; the 
fomenters of them have considered the raw material man to 
have been formed for no worthier purposes than to fill 
np gazettes at home with their names, and ditches abroad 
with their bodies. But let us hope that true philosophy, the 
joint offspring of a religion that is pure, and of a reason that 
IS enlightened, will gradually prepare a better order of things, 
when mankind will no longer be insulted by seeing bad pens 
mended by good swords, and weak heads exalted by strong 
hands. 



Wabs are to the body politic what drams are to the indi- 
vidual. There are times when they may prevent a sudden 
death ; but if frequently resorted to, or long persisted in, they 
heighten the energies only to hasten the dissolution. 

Wabbubton affirms that there never was a great conqueror, 
legislator, or founder of a religion, who had not a mixture of 
enthusiasm and poHcj in his composition; enthusiasm to 
influence the pubhc mmd, and policy to direct it. As I mean 
±0 confine myself, in this article, to war and warriors, I think 
it right to premise that policy is a much more common ingredi- 
ent m such characters than enthusiasm. I admit that in some 
particular idiosyncrasies, as, for instance, in that of Cromwell, 
or of Mahomet, this heterogeneous mixture may have been 
'Combined; but even then these contradictoiy elements, like 
oil and vinegar, required a constant state of motion and of 
iujtion to preserve their -coalescence. In a state of inaction and 
of repose it was no longer an union, but the policy invariably 
^t the ascendency of the enthusiasm. William III., on the 
<pontrary, and Washington, united three great essentials, much 
more homogeneous than those insisted on by Warburton, — 
courage, coolness, and conduct; but enthusiasm is the last 
thing I should impute to either of these men. If we look into 
White's "Institutes of Tamerlane," or, more properly speaking, 
of Timour the Lame, we shall find that tnere never was a 
character who had less to do with enthusiasm than this Tartar 
liero, nor that despised it more. His whole progress was but 
one patient and persevering application of ts^^^^sa \j^ ^q^q^ 
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oanses to conseqaenoes, and effects to results. Without the 
Bliehtest i>artiGle of anything visionarj or enthusiastic in him- 
■eff, and with a certain quantum of contempt for these qualities 
in others, he commenced his career by bemg a lame oriTer of 
camels, and terminated it by reigning over twenty-six inde* 
pendent princinalitiea. Therefore we must not take everjr 
thinff for gospel that comes from the pen of such a writer as 
Warburton, who on one occasion shuddered at the 8cepti<»l 
doctrines of antiquity, as subversive of the estahlUhed gods <jf 
Athena ! But to return to war and warriors. There are some 
ideas afloat on this sulject, which I cannot help conceiving to be 
both ruinous and wrong. I shall not despair of producing nnf 
own convictions on this subject, with that portion of my read- 
ers who think, with me, that every war of mere ambition, 
aggression, or aggrandizement, is an evil both hateful and 
d^rading, who thmk it a nuisance that ought to be abated, and 
who abominate every thing appertaining thereto, or connected 
therewith. Considered in the abstract, and unconnected with 
all views of the causes for which it may be undertaken, surdy 
war is an evil that none but a misanthrope could conscientiously 
rejoice in, or consistently promote. But all men think not 
thus ; there are minds, and powerful ones, too, endowed with a 
right feeling on every other subject, who seem to labour under 
some mental hallucination on this. In the first place, I am so 
unfortunate as not to be able to discover those marvellous 
efforts of talent, gigantic combinations of power, and ezundant 
fertility of resource, which some would persuade us are essen- 
tial to great commanders, and confined to them alone.* But, 

* With the exception of Victor, Marmont, and Sadiet, all the modem Rendt 
generals hare been men of no very splendid intellectual or adscititioos endowmauts; 
uie radiments of all they know they seem to have gained in the ranks, and to haT» 
gleaned all their talents in the field wherein they were exerted. In one respect tfaeea 
men -were superior to their master ; bnt it was on a point where courage was mort 
prominent than talent. They said to their soldiers, " Come on ; " their master some- 
times contented himself with saying, " Oo on." Napoleon himself had great talent, 
and to deny him this wonld be a gross Ubel on mankind ; it would be no lees than •& 
admission that all Europe had for fourteen years been out-fought in the field, and out- 
witted in the cabinet, by a blockhead. But when we hare allowed him talent, we haya 
allowed him all that he deserves. I confess there is one thing that excites in om tha 
greatest astonishment, which causes me to wonder with exceeding wonder, fxeyikf 
Ba^fwri 0avfiartl^6fJi€yo5, and that is the circumstance that any lorer of rational 
liberty or constitutional freedom throughout the whole civilized world should ba 
found in the list of this man's admirers. To every thing connected with freedom h^ 
was the most systematic and deliberate foe that ever existed upon the fooe of ilia 
earth. No human being was ever intrusted with such ample means and btUliant 
(^portunities of establishing his own true glory and the soud happiness of others ; 
and where can history point out one that so foully perverted them to his own diagraee. 
and the misery of his fellow-men ? He has been described, by one who witnaaaea 
only the commencement of his career, as the " child and ohamidon of Jaeobiniam ;" 
Jmt U be waro the ohild ot JaAobtoism, ha waa tha champion of de$poHtm; and Ihoat 
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setting aside the truism, that Fortune, though blind, has often 
led the most sharp-sighted hero to that victory which he would 
hare lost without ner, what qualities are there in a conqueror 
which have not been held in common by the captain of a smug* 

gler's crew, or a chief of banditti ? The powers of these latter 
ave been exhibited on a narrower stage, rewarded by a less 
illustrious exaltation, and recorded in a more inglorious calen- 
dar. With some few exceptions he is the ablest general that 
can practise the greatest deceit, and support it by the greatest 
▼iolence ; who can best develop the designs of others, and beat 
conceal his own ; who can best enact both parts of hypocrifify^ 
by simulating to be what he is not, and dissembling that which 
he is ; persuading his adversary that he is most strong when 
he is most weak, and most weak when he is in fact most strong. 
He is not to be over-scrupulous as to the justice of his cause; 
lor might is his right, and artillery his argument. With the 
make- weight of courage thrown into the scale, there are few 
requisites for a Jonathan Wild, or a Turpin, that are not 
equally necessaij for a Tippoo, or a Tamerlane. The 
difference is less in the things than in the names. Thus, the 
callous e£&ontery of the one becomes the coolest presence of 
mind in the other ; fraud is dignified by the title of skill, and 
robbery with that of requisition. To plot the death of an indi- 
yidual is a conspiracy, but to confederate to destroy a people 
is a coalition; and pillage and murder seem to lose their 
horrors in precise proportion to the magnitude of their scale, 
and the mi^titude of their victims. But a consummate captain, 
must have courage, or at least be thought to have it; for 
courage, like charity, covers a multitude of sins ; and he is by 
common consent allowed to sport with the lives of others, wha 
is supposed, to have no value for his own. But the time is hst 
approaching with the many, and now is with the few, when 
mere military talent, abstractedly considered, and without any 
reference to the ends for which it be displayed, will hardly 
secure its possessor a glory more long-lived than a gazette, or 
a memorial more splendid than a sign-post. The fact is, that 
posterity has and will appreciate the merit of great com- 

vho wished to rivet the chains of slaveiy chose a paradoxical mode of forwarding th» 
work, by opposing the workman. This, therefore, is the man whom I cannot find it 
in my heart either to pity or to praise. Are we to praise him for that suicidal selJUh- 
nets that dictated his treachery to Spedn and his march to Moscow ? Are we to pitj 
him because, having ceased to be a field-officer, he could not begin to be a philoso- 
pher; but, haviog books to read, ample matter to reflect upon, men to talk to, women 
to trifle with, horses to ride, and equipages to command, he died at last of ennui upon 
ft rock, from a cause not the most likely to excite the sympathy of the patriot, or tha 
zegret of the philanthropist ? It was this,— that Europe would not supply him with 
any more throats to out, or provinoes to plunder. 
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manders, not by the skill with which th^ have handled their 
tools, bat by the uses to which they have applied them. Bat 
Bappose we were to gmit that the art of catting throats were 
a very difficult art, yet even then the merits of this art most 
be measured, not by its difficulty, but by its utility ; and the 
value of the remedy must be adjusted by the propriety of the 
application. But in resorting to such a remedy as war, I sus- 
pect it will be found that all Uie difficulties of such phlebotomy 
belong to the patient, but the facilities to the surgeon. Mere 
martial glory, independent of all considerations as to the 
necessity and the justice of our arms, is now hat descending, 
with many other worn-out fooleries, to the tomb of all i£d 
Oapulets, where, attended by bankrupt agents, disgorged con- 
tractors, and starving commissaries, let us pray that, with aU 
due military honours, it may be speedily buried and embalmed; 
let hireling poets indite its dirge, and meddling monks say 
masses for its soul. All wars of interference arising from an 
officious intrusion into the concerns of other states, all wars of 
ambition carried on for the purposes of aggrandizement, and 
all wars of agression undertaken for the pur{>ose of forciiu^ 
an assent to this or that set of religious opinions, — ^all su<£ 
wars are criminal in their very outset, and have hypocrisy for 
their common base. First, there is the hypocrisy of encum- 
bering our neighbour with an officiousness of help, that 
pretends his good, but means our own. Then, there is the 
hypocrisy of ambition, where some restless and grasping 
potentate, knowing that he is about to injure and insult, pute 
forth a Jesuitical preamble, purporting that he himself has be^ 
first insulted and injured ; but nations have the justest cause 
to feel a fear that is real, when such begin to express a felEur 
that is feigned. Then comes the hypocriEty of those who would 
persuade us that to kill, bum, and destroy, for conscience' sake, 
IS an acceptable service ; and that religion is to be supported 
by trampling under foot those primary principles of love, 
charity, and forbearance, without which it were better to have 
none. Lastly, comes a minor and subordinate hypocrisy, 
common to the three kinds I have' stated above. I mean, that 
of those who pretend most deeply to deplore the miseries 
of war, and who even weep over them, with the tears of the 
crocodile, but who will not put a stop to war, although they 
have the means, because they find their own private account 
in continuing it, from the emoluments it bestows, and from 
the patronage it confers. Like Fabius, they also j^rq^^ hy delay , 
•" cunctando reetituere rem ; " but they do so with a very different 
jnotive, — to restore, not the shattered fortunes of their country 
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but their own. Neither must we forget, in this view of our 
subject, the raw and ignorant recruit, whom to delude and to 
kidnap, a whole system of fraud and hjrpocrisy is marshalled 
put and arrayed. The grim idol of "War is tricked out and 
flounced in all the colours of the rainbow, the neighing steed 
awaits her nod, music attends her footsteps, and jollity caters 
at her board ; but no sooner is the sickle exchanged for the 
sword, and the fell contract signed, than he finds that this 
Bellona, whom he had wooed as a goddess in courtship, turns 
out to be a demon in possession, that terror is her constant 
purveyor, and that her alternate caterers are privation and 
waste ; that her sojourn is with the slain, and her abode with 
the pestilence ; that her fascinations are more fatal than those 
of tne basilisk, that her brightest smile is danger, and that her 
warmest embrace is death. But we are told that civilization 
marches in the rear of conquest, and thab barbarous nations 
have received this boon at least from the refined and polished 
blades of their victors. But this argument in favour of war 
may, I trust, be neutralized, by the consideration that the 
strongest hands have not always been imited to the brightest 
heads ; for the rudest nations have in their turn retaliated on 
the most refined, and from a darkness more dense than that of 
Egypt the thunderbolt of victory has been elicited, as the 
brightest lightning jBrom the blackest doud. Greece has 
twice surrendered her independence and her liberties to mas- 
ters, in every thing but force, far inferior to herself ; the first 
treated her as a mistress, the second as a slave. And imperial 
Bome* herself, in her high and palmy state, when in the 
proudest possession of all the arts of each Minerva, was doomed 
in her turn to be the prey of a savage horde that despised 
both, and studied neither. But if the argument I am combat- 
ing ever had any force, it could only have been when know- 
ledge was in its infancy, and the world in its childhood. The 
general spread of civilization, by commerce, the sciences, and 
the arts, those legitimate daughters not of war but of peace, 
iiot of the vulture but of the halcyon ; these are the blessingsr 
that will make the hardiest advocate shrink from recommend- 
ing warfare as a present instrument of civilization ; particularly 

* " No, Freedom, no, I viU not teU 

How Bome, before thy weeping face. 
With heaviest sonnd, a giant statue, fell ; 

Pnsh'd by a wild and artless race 
From off its wide ambitions base : 
"When Time his northern sons of spoil awoke, 

And every blended work of strength and grace. 
With mrny a rude repeated stroke. 
And many a savage yell, to thousand fragments broke." 
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in an era that presents ns with means &r more gratefhl, ele- 
gant, and efficacious, an era when we hare the safety-lamp of 
science to resort to, a lamp that gives ns all the light, mit 
none of the conflagration. In £Eu;t, the demoralizing tenden- 
cies of war are so notorious, that to insist npon them wonld he 
to insult the understanding of mj readers ; and to purchase 
refinement at the expense of virtue would he to purchase tinsel 
at the price of gold. The most peace-lovins^ minister thai 
ever governed the affairs of a nation decidedty dechu-ed, that 
even the most successful war often left a pe ople more poor, 
always more profligate, than it found them. Where a nation 
rises with one consent to shake off the yoke of oppression 
either from within or from without, all /atr concessions having 
been proposed m vain, here indeed we have a motive that 
hoth di^ifies the effort, and consecrates the success; here 
indeed the most peaceable sect of the most peaceable reh- 
gion might conscientiously combine. But, alas ! how few 
wars have been justified by such a principle, and how few 
warriors by such a plea! and when they have, how un- 
fortunate have they usually been in the choice of their 
leaders ! in the motley mob of conquerors, and of captains, 
how few Washinetons or Alfreds shall we find ! The children 
of those days, when the world was young, rude as the times 
they lived in, and rash at once from ignorance and from in- 
experience, amused themselves with the toys and the trumpets, 
the gewgaws and the glitter of war. But we who live in the 
maturity of things, who to the knowledge of the present add 
a retrospection of the past, we who alone can feirly be termed 
ihe ancients, or be said to live in the olden time, we, I trust, are 
no longer to be deluded or befooled by this brilliant but bale- 
ful meteor, composed of visionary good, but of substantial 
evil. We live in the manhood and in the fulness of time ; and 
the triumphs of truth and of reason, triumphs bright as 
hloodless, these are the proper business and the boast of those 
who, having put away childish things, are becoming men. 
There are some that with oracular gravity will inform us, that 
as wars have ever been, they must on that account continue to 
be; but they might as well assert that the imbecility and 
ignorance that marked the conduct of our forefathers, those 
ancient modems, who lived in the infancy of the world, and in 
the childhood of time, must and doth exist at present, because 
it existed then. With one solitary exception, all warfare is 
JmiU upon hypocrisy, a^cting upon ign>oram4>e. Ignorance it was 
that lent success to Mahomet's miracles, and to Cromwell's 
cant. For lack of knowledge a people is destroyed, and know- 
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ledge ahne it is that is worthy of holding the freest minds in 
the firmest thraldom. Unuke those of the warrior, the 
triumphs of Knowledge derive all their lustre> not from the 
evil they have product, but from the good ; her snocesses and 
her conquests are the common property of the world, and suc- 
'Ceeding ages will be the watchful guardians of the rich legacies 
she bequeaths. But the trophies and the titles of the con- 
queror are on the quick march to oblivion, and amid that 
desolation where they were planted will decay. For what are 
the triumphs of war,* planned by ambition, executed by 
violence, and consummated by devastation P — The means are 
the sacrifice of the many ; the end, the bloated aggrandize- 
ment of the few. Knowledge has put a stop to chivalry, as 
4ahe one day will to war ,* and Cervantes has laughed out of 
the field those self -constituted legislators, that carried the 
.moord but not the scales of justice, and who were mounted and 
jmailed. I am no advocate for a return of this state of things ; 
)but when that heroic and chivalric spirit was abroad, when 
men volunteered on dangers for the good of others, without 
emolument, and laid down the sword when that for which they 
resorted to it was overcome, then indeed a measure of respect 
.and admiration awaited them, and a feeling;, honourable to 
(both parties, was entertained. But is it not both absurd and 
.ridiculous to transfer this respect and esteem to those who 
make a trade of warfare, and who barter for blood ; who are 
as indiflferent as the sword they draw to the purposes for which 
it is drawn; who put on the badge of a master, wear his livery, 
and receive his pay ? Where all is mercenary, nothing can be 
magnanimous; and it is impoRsible to have the slightest 
respect for an animated mass of machinery, that moves alike 
. at the voice of a drum, or a despot ; a trumpet, or a tyrant ; a 
fife, or a fool. 

* Speaking of the conqneror, the inspired -writer observes that " before him the 
land is as the Garden of Eden, and behind him as the desolate wilderness ; " and that 
poet who drank deepest of the sacred stream, has the following lines :— 
" They err who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to overrun 
laxge countries, and in field great battles win. 
Great cities by assault. What do these worthies 
But rob and spoil, bum, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighbouring, or remote, 
Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than l^ose their conquerora ? who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin, wheresoe'er they rove. 
And all the flourishing works of peace destroy ; 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled gods, 
Till conqueror Death discovers them scarce men, 
Boiling in brutish vices and deform'd. 
Violent or shameful death their due reward." 
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If the weakness of the head were an admissible ezcnse for 
the maleyolence of the heart, the one half of mankind would be 
occupied in aggression, and the other half in forgiveness ; but 
the interests of society peremptorily demand that things should 
not be so ; for a fool is often as dangerous to deal with as a 
knave, and always more incorrigible. 



Men pursue riches under the idea that their possession will 
set them at ease, and above the world. But the law of associ- 
ation often makes those who begin by loving gold as a servant, 
finish by becoming themselves its slave; and independence 
without wealth is at least as common as wealth without inde* 
pendence. 



Ous wealth is often a snare to ourselves, and always a temp- 
tation to others. 



It is only when the rich are sick, that they fully feel the 
impotence of wealth. 



anir ^tidi\. 

How happens it that all men envy us our wealth, but that 
no man envies us our health P The reason, perhaps, is this : it 
is very seldom that we can lose our wealth without some one 
being the better for it, by gaining that which we have lost; 
but no one is jealous of us on account of our health, because, 
if we were to lose that, this would be a loss that betters 
no one. 

WLtixli\ anir CaUni 

Gbobb and vulgar minds will always pay a higher respect to 
wealth than to tolent; for wealth, although it be a &r less 
efficient source of power than talent, happens to be £eu: moie 
intelligible. 
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As we cannot judge of the motion of the earth by any thing 
within the earth, but by some radiant and celestial pomt that 
is beyond it, so the wicked, by comparing themsdves with the 
wicked, perceive not how far they are advanced in their iniquity; 
to know precisely what lengths they have gone, they must nz 
their attention on some bright and exalted character that is not 
of them, but above them. When all moves equally, says Pascal, 
nothing seems to move, as in a vessel under sail ; and when all 
run by common consent into vice, none appear to do so. He 
that stops first views as from a fixed point the horrible extra- 
vagance that transports the rest. 

Misirom anir ^Qxtaxuna. 

The ignorant have often given credit to the wise for powers 
that are permitted to none, merely because the wise have made 
a proper use of those powers that are permitted to all. The 
little Arabian tale of the dervise shall be the comment on this 
proposition. A dervise was journeying alone in the desert, when 
two merchants suddenly met him. " You have lost a camel,** 
said he to the merchants. " Indeed we have," they replied. 
" Was he not blind in his right eye P and lame in his left leg P** 
said the dervise. " He was," replied the merchants. " Had 
he not lost a front tooth P" said the dervise. " He had," re- 
joined the merchants. " And was he not loaded with honey on 
one side, and wheat on the other P " " Most certainly he was," 
they replied ; " and as you have seen him so lately, and marked 
him so particularly, you can, in all probability, conduct us 
unto him." " My friends," said the dervise, " I have never 
seen your camel, nor ever heard of him, but from you." " A 
pretty story, truly !" said the merchants ; " but where are the 
jewels which formed a part of his cargo P" "I have neither 
seen your camel, nor your jewels," repeated the dervise. On 
this they seized his person, and forthwith hurried him before 
the Cadi ; where, on the strictest search, nothing could be 
found upon him, nor could any evidence whatever be adduced 
to convict him either of Msehood or of theft. They were 
then about to proceed against him as a sorcerer, when the 
dervise, with great calmness, thus addressed the court: — "X 
have been much amused with your surprise, and own that 
there has been some ground for your suspicions ; but I have 
lived long, and alone ; and I can find ample scope for obaex- 

z 
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Taiion, even in a desert I knew that I had crossed the track 
cf the camel that had strayed from its owner, because I saw no 
mark of anj human footst^ on the same route ; I knew that 
the animal was blind in one eye, because it had cropped the 
]ierl»ge only on one side of its path ; and I x>erceived that it 
•was hune in one leg, from the faint impression which that par- 
ticular foot had produced upon the sand ; I concluded that the 
animal had lost one tooth, oecause wherever it had grazed, a 
small tuft of herbaee was left uninjured in the centre of its 
bite. As to that T^ch formed the burden of the beast, the 
busy ants informed me that it was com on the one side^ and 
ike clustering flies that it was honey on the other." 

He that would thoroughly accomplish himself for the go- 
vernment of human affiurs should have a wisdom that can look 
forward into thin^ that are present, and a learning that can 
look back into things that are past.* But the poring pedant, 
who will slake his thirst only m>m antiquity, will find that it 
abounds with wells so deep that some of them were not worth 
the dig^g, and now so dark that they are not worth the 
descendmg; yet so dry withal, that he will come up more 
thirsty than he went down, with eyes blinded by the dust of 
time, and with lips unqnenched by the living waters of truth. 
Wisdom, however, and learning, should go hand in hand, they 
are so beautifully qualified for mutual assistance. But it is 
better to have wisdom without learning than learning without 
wisdom ; just as it is better to be rich without being the pos- 
sessor of a mine, than to be the possessor of a mine without 
being rich. 

m'xt 

Johnson said that wit consists in finding out resemblances, 
and judgment in discerning diflferences ; and as their provinces 
were so opposite, it was natural that they should seldom 
co-exist in the same men. This position of Johnson's, like 

* Some contend that the modems have less strength than' the ancients, batik 
would be nearer the tmth to insist that the modems have less weakness ; the mtts- 
eolarity of their mind on some points is not enfeebled by any rickety oonf(nmatioa 
^n others ; and this enables us to ascend the ladder of science hi^ enou^ to be on ft 
level with the wisdom of our forefathers at some times, and above their enon at aD 
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inany more tliat came from his pen, sonnds so much like 
trutn that it will often pass for it. But he seems to have 
overlooked the fact, that in deciding on things that differ, 
we exercise the veiy same powers that are called out in 
determining on things that resemble. Thus, in comparing 
the merits of a picture, as regards its faithfalness to the 
original, he would give a very false account of it who should 
declare it to be a perfect likeness, because the one feature was 
correct, while all the others were dissimilar. But this can 
never happen, because the same acumen that discovers to us 
the closeness of one feature to the original, shows us also the 
discordancy of all the others. But the direct proof that 
Johnson was wrong is this : there happens to nave been 
quite as much wit exercised in finding out things that 
differ, as in hitting upon those that resemble. Sheridan 
once observed of a certain speech, that all its facts were 
invention, and all its wit memory : two more brilliant, yet 
brief, distinctions perhaps were never made. Mr. Pitt com- 
pared the constant opposition of Sheridan to an eternal drag- 
chain, clogging all the wheels, retarding the career, and 
cmbaiTassing the movements of government. Mr. Sheridan 
replied, that a real drag-chain differed from this imaginary 
drag-chain of the minister, in one important essential ; it was 
applied only when the machine was going down the hill. On 
a previous page I have recorded an anecdote of Dr. Crowe, 
where Johnson himself was vanquished by a piece of wit, 
the only merit of which lay in the felicitous detection of a 
Tery important difference. Those who have sat in Mr. Sheri- 
•dan's company might record many similar examples ; it was 
mever my good fortune, but once, to be a satellite where ho 
was the luminary. He kept us in the sphere of his attraction 
Tmtil the morning; and when I reflect on his rubicund counte- 
nance, and his matchless powers of conviviality, he seemed to 
preside in the throne of wit with more enolgence than 
thaethon in the chariot of the Sim ; but as an humble example 
of my present subject, I would add this distinction between 
them : the first by his failure turned the day into night ; but 
the latter by his success, by the beams of his eloquence, and 
the flashes of his wit, turned the night into day. 



There is no quality of the mind, nor of the body, that so 
instantaneously and irresistibly captivates, as wit. An. 

z 2 
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elegant writer has observed, that Wit may do very well for 
a mistress, but that be sbould prefer Reason for a wife. He 
that deserts the latter, and gives himself up entirely to the 
guidance of the former, will cerfcainly fall into many pitfia.lls 
and quagmires, like him who walks by flashes of lightning, 
rather than by the steady beams of the sun. The conquest, 
therefore, of wit over the mind is not like that of the 
Romans over the body ; a conquest regulated by policy, and 
perpetuated by prudence; a conquest that conciliated all 
that it subdued, and improved all that it conciliated. The 
triumphs of wit should rather be compared to the inroads of 
the Parthians, splendid, but transient ; a victory succeeding 
by surprise, and indebted more to the sharpness of the arrow 
than the strength of the arm, and to the rapidity of au 
evolution rather than to the solidity of a phalanx. Wit, 
however, is one of the few things wmch has been rewarded 
more often than it has been defined. A certain bishop said to 
his chaplain, " What is wit ? " The chaplain replied, " The 

rectory of B is vacant, give it to me ; and that will be 

wit." "Prove it," said his lordship, "and you shall have 
it." "It would he a good thing well applied** rejoined the 
chaplain. The dinner daily prepared for the royal chaplains 
at St. James's was reprieved, for a time, from suspensuniy by 
an effort of wit. King Charles had appointed a day for 
dining with his chaplains; and it was understood that thia 
step was adopted as the least unpalatable mode of putting 
an end to the dinner. It was Dr. South's turn to say the 
grace: and whenever the king honoured his chaplains with 
his presence, the prescribed formula ran thus : " God save 
the king, and bless the dinner." Our witty divine took the 
liberty of transposing the words, by saying, " God bless the 
king, and save the dinner." " And it shall be saved" said the 
monarch. 

MH m Mamtn. 

It has been said, that to excel them in wit is a thing the 
men find it the most diflScult to pardon in the women. This 
feeling, if it produce only emulation, is right ; if envy, it is 
wrong. For a high degree of intellectual refinement in the 
female is the surest pledge society can have for the improve- 
ment of the male. But wit in women is a jewel which, 
unlike all others, bon'ows lustre from its setting, rather 
than bestows it ; since nothing is so easy as to fancy a very 
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l>eautifal woman extremely witty. Even Madam de Stael 
admits that she discovered, that as she grew old, the men 
could not find out that wit in her at fifty, which she possessed 
at twenty-five ; and yet the external attractions of this lady 
were by no means equal to those of her mind* 



Great wits, who pervert their talents to sap the foundation 
of morality, have to answer for all the evil that lesser wits 
may accomplish through their means, even to the end of time : 
a heavy load of responsibility, where the mind is still alive to 
do mischief, when the hand it animated is dust. Men of talent 
may make a breach in morality, at which men of none may 
enter, as a citadel may be carried by muskets afber a road has 
been battered out for them by cannon. 



It is far more safe to lower any pretensions that a woman 
may aspire to on the score of her virtue, than those dearer 
ones wfiich she majr foster on the side of her vanity. Tell 
her that she is not in the exact road to gain the approbation 
of angels, and she may not only hear you with patience^ 
but may even follow your advice; but should you venture 
to hint to her that sno is e<][ually unsuccessful in all her 
methods to gain i^e approbation of men, she will pursue not 
the advice, but the adviser, certainly with scorn, probably 
with vengeance. 

Wiamtn. 

Women generally consider consequences in love, seldom in. 
resentment. 

M0rltr, €onUmmxB ai i\it. 

These are many that despise half the world ; but if there 
be any that despise the whole of it, it is because the other 
half despises them. • 
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maxMu giffijcultits. 

This world cannot explain its own difficulties without the 
asslBtance of another. 

M0rMg 600trs. 

With respect to the goods of this world, it might be said, 
that parsons are preaching for them; that lawyers are plead- 
ing K>r them ; that physicians are prescribing for them ; that 
authors are writing for them ; that soldiers are fighting for 
them ; but that true philosophers alone are enjoying them. 

A MAN who knows the world will not only make the most 
of every thing he does know, but of many things he does not 
know, and will gain more credit by his adroit mode of hiding 
his iterance, than the pedant by his awkward attempt 
to ei£ibit his erudition. In Scotland, the "jvs et norma 
loquendi " has made it the fashion to pronounce the law term 
curator cur&tor. Lord Mansfield gravely corrected a certain 
Scotch barrister when in court, reprehending what appeared 
to English usage a false quantity, by repeating, " Curator, Sir, 
if you please. The barrister immediately replied, " I am 
happy to be corrected by so great an orator as your lorddiip.'* 

M0rlirlu Cnasuns. 

It would be most lamentable if the good things of this 
world were rendered either more valuable, or more lasting; 
for, despicable as they already are, too many are found eager 
to purchase them, even at the price of their souls.* 

* That the wicked prosper in the world, that they come into no misfortime like 
other folk, neither are they plagued like other men, is a dootrine that divines shonld 
not broach too frequently in the presf nt day. For there are some so eompletely 
absorbed in present things, that they would gladly subscribe to that blind and Idas- 
phemons wish of the Marshal and Duke of Biron, who, on hearing an eeolesiastio 
obeerre, t hat " those whom Ood had forsaken and deserted as incorrigible, weire per- 
znitted th eir fuU swing of worldly pleasures, the gratification of all their passianflL 
and a long life of sensuality, affiuence, and indulgence." immediately xeplied, that 
he ahtmld be most happy to be «o totsaken^ * 
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The excesses of our youth are drafts upon our old age, pay* 
able with interest about thirty years after date. 

§^oni\i anir "^ql 

The young fancy that their follies are mistaken by the old 
for happiness ; and the old fancy that their gravity is mistaken 
by the young for wisdom. And yet each are wrong in suppos- 
ing this of the other. The misapprehension is mutual ; but I 
slmll not attempt to set either of them right, because their 
respective error is reciprocally consolatory * to both. I would 
not be so severe on the old as the lively Frenchman who saidy 
that " i£ they were fond of giving good advice, it was only 
because they were no longer able to set a bad example." But for 
tiieir own sake, no less than that of others, I would recommend 
cheerfulness to the old, in the room of austerity, knowing that 
heaviness is much more often synonymous with ignorance, 
than gravity with wisdom. Cheerfulness ought to be the 
viaticimi vitoe of their life to the old ; age without cheerful- 
ness is a Lapland winter without a sun ; and this spirit of 
cheerfulness should be encouraged in our youth, if we would 
wish to have the benefit of it in our old age. Time will make 
a generous wine more mellow, but it will turn that which ia 
early on the fret to vinegar. 



Let us so employ our youth that the very old age which 
will deprive us of attention from the eyes of uie women, sh^ 
enable us to replace what we have lost with something better 
&om the ears of the men. 



We devote the activity of our youth to revelry, and the 
decrepitude of our age to repentance ; and we finish the fisurce 
by bequeatlung our dead bodies to the chancel, which when 
living we interdicted from the church. 

* " Pol, me ooeidistis, aznioi, 
Non Berv&8ti8, ait; oni sio eztorta volnptas, 
£t demtos per vim mentis gratissimns error." 

^ H0B.,£p<8t.,ii.«iinia8« 
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§JOfuf^, %gt, anir p[an|^00ir» 

Whbk young, we tmst onrselYes too much ; and we trust 
others too little, when old. Rashness is the error of youth ; 
timid caution, of ase. Manhood is the isthmus between 
the two extremes ; the ripe and fertile season of action, when 
alone we can hope to find the head to contrive united with the 
hand to execute. 

If a cause be good, the most violent attack of its enemies 
will not ii\jure it so much as an injudicious defence of it by 
its friends. Theodoret and others, who gravely defend the 
monkish miracles, and the luminous cross of Constantine, by 
their zeal without knowledge, and devotion without discretion^ 
have hurt the cause of Ghnstianity more by such friendship, 
than the apostate Julian hj his hostility, notwithstanding all 
the wit and vigour with which it was conducted. 
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